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AGARD, PARATORE and WILLIS 


“Speaking and Writing Spanish is the first 
really worthwhile contribution to the teach- 
ing of Spanish in several years. The dialogues 
are refreshingly natural and should help to 
make the book most acceptable to students. 
The authors’ treatment of grammar is es- 
pecially noteworthy for its completeness and 
for its very practical phraseology, which 
should lead to rapid comprehension. Above 
all, I admire the apparent flexibility and 
adaptability of the two volumes. I congratu- 
late the authors for their very excellent efforts 
and the publishers for their very attractive 
presentation.”—WILL1aM J. Grupp, Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame. 
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NOTES AND MEDITATIONS ON CONTEMPORARY 
VENEZUELAN LITERATURE 


Joun T. Rem 
American Embassy, Caracas, Venezuela 


I want to begin this unpretentious 
survey by asking a candid question: As 
students or interested observers of His- 
panic culture, how much do you know 
about contemporary Venezuelan litera- 
ture and its significance with relation to 
the form which South American cultural 
patterns are taking today? If your reply 
should be “little or nothing,” I would 
take you to be honest men confessing a 
pecadillo which all of us share. And our 
ignorance is not limited to this peculiarly- 
shaped and extensive republic which in- 
cludes jungle, llanos, Andes, and palm- 
fringed beaches. 

The same question could be asked 
about Guatemalan literature, or Peruvian, 
or Chilean, to say nothing of cultural 
life in Honduras, Bolivia, or Uruguay, 
and the frank answer would not be amply 
positive. I know at least from discourag- 
ing personal experience that the most 
conscientious teacher of Spanish Ameri- 
can literature in the United States is 
limited in his appreciation of what is 
going on in the contemporary Latin 
American mind by several iron, negative 
factors which are pretty much beyond 
his control. 

In the first place there is a curious 
dearth of journals which interest them- 
selves critically in the broad Hispanic 
American cultural scene. The Repertorio 
Americano, published paradoxically 
enough in little Costa Rica, is an honor- 
able exception. Even such impressive 
and fancy reviews as Sur or Cuadernos 
Americanos are more reflective and eso- 
teric than informative. One might expect 
national publications to contain more 
specific material in limited areas. But 
stich are exceptional. For over a year now 
I have been reading, for example, the 


literary supplement of that excellent 
newspaper, La Razén, of La Paz, without 
harvesting more than a scanty peck of 
notes about contemporary published 
thought in Bolivia. 

Our own journals are somewhat more 
helpful. Books Abroad, Hispania’s new 
section, ‘The Hispanic World,” the 
Handbook of Latin American Studies (if 
it ever were brought up to date), are 
perhaps the most enlightening of our 
guides. They represent valiant attempts, 
but are patently inadequate. To sum it 
up in military terms, our lines of com- 
munication from the front are woefully 
ragged. 

Consolation, which is not our present 
need, may be derived from the fact that 
the literary brethren of the several repub- 
lics are in an even worse situation. The 
ignorance of the Cuban or the Colombian 
cultural observer regarding literary and 
intellectual events in Ecuador or Vene- 
zuela, for example, is unbelievably pro- 
found. 

A second impediment is a psychological 
one: it is a steep cliff built up over the 
years in strata which we can label the 
fetish of the consecrated name, the 
power of the literary handbook, and the 
sanctity of the text-book edition. In 
the terms of this geology of crystalliza- 
tion Gallegos equals modern Venezuelan 
literature, Azuela summarizes the Mexi- 
can novel, Don Segundo Sombra is 
literary Argentina, and unimportant 
Ecuador miraculously produces Icaza’s 
Huastpungo. 

With this evidence as a basis, the 
legend goes on to assume in the standard 
texts and in our unimaginative lectures 
and articles based on them that Latin 
American thought today is compounded 
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of a reminiscent picturesqueness married 
in some probably unholy ceremony with 
good clean social protest. Such a concept, 
as far as my own gleanings are concerned, 
is not entirely in accord with such frag- 
mentary facts as are at hand. 

Let us consider the case of Venezuela: 
Gallegos, whose vigorous skill as a 
novelist I would be the last to deny and 
whose reputation—as evidenced in the 
popularity of several elegant editions of 
his complete works—is secure in Vene- 
zuela as elsewhere, is sixty-seven years 
old, a political exile and, as far as my 
knowledge goes, quiescent in a literary 
sense since 1943, where his Sobre la 
misma tierra was published. He appears 
to have created no “school” in Vene- 
zuela. Of the five notable novels pub- 
lished by Venezuelans during 1949 and 
1950 only Cumboto (Caracas: Avila Gra- 
fica, 1950), by Ramén Diaz Sdnchez,! 
approaches the Gallegos tradition of 
rural folklore entwined with a social 
theme. And Cumboto is far from mere 
picturesqueness plus implications of pro- 
test. Even though the scene is a Vene- 
zuelan coastal town where whites and 
blacks coexist in an uncertain relation- 
ship and where there is enough curious 
superstition to make an anthropologist 
ecstatic, there is an abundance of almost 
surrealist fantasy and acute psychological 
analysis which makes Dota Bédrbara 
seem a bit dated. 

El corcel de las crines albas (Caracas: 
Avila Grdfica, 1950), which won the 
important Aristides Rojas Prize for 
1950, is the first novel of a young lady, 
Lucila Palacios, who is also a journal- 
ist and poet. In spite of the odd and 
interesting data concerning the life of the 
fishing folk of Margarita Island which it 
details, it is obviously the book of an 
immature fledgling, the point of which is 
often lost or obscured in waves of poetic 
prose. It certainly does not fit in the 
Gallegos-Azuela-Giiiraldes category. 

Another first-fruit of the feminine 
pen was Ana Isabel: una nifia decente 
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(Buenos Aires; Losada, 1949), by An- 
tonia Palacios. This novel, which re- 
ceived enthusiastic press notices in Cara- 
cas, is the story of a little girl who grew 
up in Venezuela’s capital about the turn 
of the century. To the older inhabitants 
of Caracas it doubtless induced twinges 
of nostalgic memory. Some critics pro- 
fessed to discern in it threads of social 
criticism. If such exist they are well sub- 
merged in a Teresa-de-la-Parra-like tale 
which is likely to bore a foreigner un- 
familiar with the minutiae of old Caracas. 
Once again, this is not Gallegos. 

Do you remember the Venezuelan mo- 
dernistas? Manuel Diaz Rodriguez and 
his delicate, cosmopolitan fantasies? 
Blanco Fombona and his robust £l 
hombre de oro? Obviously there are few 
of that generation left and its tradition 
is feeble if not extinct. But in 1949, fifty 
years after the publication of his La 
tristeza voluptuosa, Pedro César Dominici 
published his latest work, Evocacién 
(Caracas: Tip. Americana, 1949). While 
loyal old friends described this novel of 
bygone days in Caracas as “a beautiful 
book impregnated with the life-stuff of 
our country: a strong, sober volume... 
inspired by noble emotions and written 
in a purposefully simple, clear style,” 
other younger critics are not impressed 
and refer to its lack of plot and vigor. 
And truly to a reader without pronounced 
archeological interests the book is un- 
commonly dull. 

I learned about the work of Julian 
Padrén when he published his La Gua- 
richa in 1934. This and subsequent works 
marked the young man as an imaginative 
portrayer of Venezuelan rural themes 
who was marching smartly in the ranks 
of the younger “social” novelists. It was 
therefore a mild shock to read his latest 
work, Primavera nocturna (Caracas: Avila 
Grafica, 1950). The exquisite style which 
he had been developing was there, but 
the theme had wandered off into the 
French erotic novel of the nineteenth 
century. Urban in setting, the novel’s two 
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sex-bewildered protagonists graphically 
discover Ovid’s Art of Love and practice 
it for pages adorned with an occasional 
splash of prose-poetry. 

Well, the five novels mentioned do not 
present a picture of easily defined trends 
within the time-honored textbook pat- 
tern. Why not say bluntly what appears 
to be the truth: the contemporary Vene- 
zuelan novel, as revealed in the published 
evidence, is exploring, torn this way by 
folklore, that way by the warmth of 
reminiscence, and in miscellaneous direc- 
tions by the winds of doctrine? 

On the whole, the short story in con- 
temporary Venezuela is a noticeably more 
vigorous genre than the novel. Perhaps 
the explanation of a craftsman who surely 
knows what he is talking about will il- 
luminate this circumstance: Arturo Uslar 
Pietri says: ‘En tierra donde la atormen- 
tada vida deja poca tregua para una 
carrera literaria, donde la sensibilidad, 
la intuicién y la emocién predominan 
sobre la razén y la voluntad, muchos de 
los mejores escritores han dejado lo mas 
valioso de su obra en cuentos.’” 

Contrary to the impression one derives 
from text-book anthologies, Venezuelan 
short story writers of merit (or those of 
other parts of the Spanish-speaking 
American world) have advanced far be- 
yond the costumbrista sketch. 

Among the predecessors of the mid- 
century cuentistas probably the most 
noted Venezuelans are Luis Manuel 
Urbaneja Achelpohl and Manuel Diaz 
Rodriguez. The former with his descrip- 
tions of native life and the latter with 
his poetic prose converge in the synthesis 
that characterizes the contemporary 
story. José Rafael Pocaterra, who was 
until recently Venezuelan Ambassador 
in Washington and whom Uslar Pietri 
characterizes as ‘the greatest name in the 
history of the Venezuelan short story,” 
is certainly an author whose Cuentos 
grotescos (1922) deserve to be better 
known abroad. Violent, partisan, crude, 
they represent the best of that polemic 


and rough-and-ready tradition of which 
Blanco Fombona in his more earthy 
moments was the prime expositor. 

Uslar Pietri himself, whom I have 
quoted and relied upon for sound guid- 
ance, is doubtless the greatest practi- 
tioner of the modernly conceived short 
story in Venezuela. He is also a capable 
novelist and a distinguished critic; his 
historical Las Lanzas coloradas in an 
American text-book edition has made 
him known to all interested in the contem- 
porary novel, and his Camino de El Do- 
rado (Buenos Aires, 1948) is an excellent 
historical recreation with which North 
Americans should become better ac- 
quainted. 

His first volume of short stories, Barra- 
bds y otros relatos (1928), provides elo- 
quent illustration of his own conception 
of what the short story should be: “no 
para narrar un suceso, sino para provocar 
una determinada impresi6én, para cultivar 
una sensacién en el espiritu de quien lo 
lee... . Lo importante no es tanto lo que 
se cuenta, sino la impresién que se al- 
canza a crear, el matiz que se logra fijar.’’* 

In 1949 Uslar Pietri published his third 
volume of stories, suggestively titled 
Treinta hombres y sus sombras (Buenos 
Aires: Losada). These sixteen tales, al- 
though they concern themes of the com- 
mon people and contain considerable folk- 
loric material, have a decidedly different 
tang than the older naturalistic realism. 
Reality is not merely copied and served 
raw with big slices of dialect. Reality is 
there, but over it loom the shadows and 
the mystery of men’s minds. The style 
shows the influence of Proust, Joyce, 
Faulkner, or their less known compadres. 

More or less of Uslar’s age and tenden- 
cies are Guillermo Meneses (whose much- 
praised La balandra Isabel llegé esta tarde 
was recently filmed by a Venezuelan 
company); José Fabbiani Ruiz, whose 
more recent efforts have been directed to 
literary criticism; and Nelson Himiob, 
author of Giros de mi hélice (1930). 

To judge by the production of the last 
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two years, there are a respectable num- 
ber of promising young men engaged in 
forging their tools for the short story. 
Among them—to mention only a few 
whose works have caught my attention— 
are Humberto Rivas Mijares (his story 
“El murado” is something of a little 
masterpiece); Gustavo Diaz Solis, whose 
cryptic but interesting Cuentos de dos 
tiempos appeared in 1950; Oscar Guara- 
mato (Biografta de un escarabajo, Caracas, 
1949); and Alfredo Armas Alfonzo (Los 
cielos de la muerte, Caracas, 1949). In 
spite of individual peculiarities, these 
men are generally concerned with intri- 
cacies of style, efforts to capture fleeting 
and often poetic impressions, and curi- 
osity for the by-roads of the human mind. 
They appear to have relatively little 
interest in social problems and use the 
picturesque only incidentally and for 
their own purposes; dictionaries of ame- 
ricanismos would not clarify their tales 
very much. In other words they don’t fit 
into the textbook legend. 

I hesitate to insert a few notes about 
poetry, partly because there is no space 
even to mention the names of all the 
multitude who write verse in Venezuela 
today, and partly because the task of 
an amateur pundit of contemporary 
poetry anywhere is a perilous and pom- 
pous one. More than ever, Latin Ameri- 
can poetry today is such a maze of diverse 
muses that criticism comes down in the 
last analysis to a simple statement of 
personal taste in a given mood. It is fac- 
tual to say that no living Venezuelan 
poet, with the possible exception of 
Andrés Eloy Blanco, has achieved wide- 
spread continental recognition. None are 
in the category of Torres Bodet, Neruda, 
Vallejo, or Guillén. 

Among the many young men and 
women who are composing poetry it is 
difficult to discern strong central tenden- 
cies. Perhaps the most recognizable is 
that represented by the somewhat nebu- 
lous “Grupo Viernes.” Paralleling efforts 
elsewhere, the adherents of this nucleus 
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have reacted against nativismo in Vene- 
zuelan poetry, considering it false and 
superficial. The results of their reaction, 
as illustrated in the poems of Vicente 
Gervasi, Pascual Venegas Filardo, Luis 
José Garcia,’ and others, has been a 
fiercely personal, often obscure, surreal- 
istic idiom which is close to the ideal of 
modern “metaphysical” poets in the 
Anglo-Saxon world. 

As in the case in most of the national 
literatures of America, it would be dis- 
courteous and grossly inaccurate to neg- 
lect to mention the considerable and 
passionately active throng of Venezuelan 
poetesses who yearly publish a remark- 
able number of volumes of verse. For my 
taste their efforts range from the intoler- 
ably erotic commonplaces of many to 
the undeniably moving poems of a more 
select group. In recent years, Jean 
Aristiguieta (Abril y el cielo marino, Ca- 
racas, 1949); Luz Machado de Arnao 
(La Espiga amarga, Caracas: Avila Gré- 
fica, 1950); and Lucila Velésquez (Color 
de tu recuerdo, Caracas: Avila Grafica, 
1949), published the most nutritive vol- 
umes, although one should also mention 
the suggestive verse of Ofelia Cubilldn 
and Ana Mercedes Pérez. 

As a personal choice, the work of a 
young poet, José Ramén Medina, seems 
to give the freshest promise of enduring 
poetry among the contemporary Vene- 
zuelan bards. Generally free from the 
exaggerated idiosyncracies of this or that 
“group,” his seven volumes of verse show 
a Vergilian tranquility and a comfortable 
love for the countryside, combined with 
original and carefully-wrought imagery. 
His merit has not gone unnoticed in Vene- 
zuela: in 1950 he received the Caracas 
Municipal Prize for poetry and also the 
“Premio Cultura Universitaria” for the 


same year. 

The 1950 Premio Nacional de Litera- 
tura, which was avidly coveted by over 
twenty Venezuelan poets, was awarded 
with hardly debatable justice to Juan 
Liscano for his volume, Humano Destino 
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(Caracas: Avila Grafica, 1949). Liscano, 
who matured in the post-Gémez era, has 
about a half dozen distinguished volumes 
of verse to his credit. Among them, Del 
Mar (1945) seems at least as good as his 
prize-winning collection. Liscano is also 
a journalist of distinction and a folklorist 
who has done much to discover and popu- 
larize Venezuela’s considerable treasures 
of folk tales, verse, and music. 

And now I am lamentably reduced to 
mere mention of the names of other rela- 
tively young poets whose publications 
have brought forth admiring comments 
in the last two years: Hector Guillermo 
Villalobos (his collection of folk poems, 
Jagiiey, appeared in its second edition as 
a number of the Biblioteca Popular Vene- 
zolana, 1950); Luis Pastori (Toros, santos 
y flores, Caracas: Ed. Avila Grafica, 
1950); Carlos A. Leén; Juan Manuel Gon- 
zilez, whose Estacién de la luz (Caracas: 
Ediciones ‘‘Contrapunto”, 1949) shows 
the same elegaic love of nature as the 
poems of José Ramén Medina; Aquiles 
Nazoa (also associated with the nascent 
Venezuelan film industry); José Ramén 
Heredia, whose Maravilloso Cosmos (Ca- 
racas, 1950) competed for the National 
Prize; Pedro Lhaya; Alberto Arvelo 
Torrealba; and Miguel Otero Silva, at 
present Editor of “El Nacional.” 

To comment on Spanish American 
letters in these days one needs a new 
category which will encompass the con- 
secrated essay, literary criticism, jour- 
nalistic article, biographical commentary, 
and miscellaneous but distinguished bit 
of prose: they all form in fact one genre 
which needs a name. I propose: “reflec- 
tive commentary.” At any rate, for our 
purposes we can say that contemporary 
Venezuela is outstanding in this impor- 
tant, typical, and as yet unnamed kind of 
writing. 

Mariano Picén Salas is without a doubt 
the best-known and most solid Vene- 
zuelan craftsman in the difficult art of 
the “reflective commentary.” Now resi- 
dent abroad, his nimble essays on a vari- 


ety of themes give grace and prestige to 
the pages of “El Nacional” (Venezuela’s 
largest daily) with gratifying. frequency. 
His published volumes are too numerous 
to list in their aggregate, but several are 
of special importance: De la colonia a la 
independencia (Mexico: Fondo de Cul- 
tura Econdémica, 1946), a very original 
survey of colonial culture; Formacién y 
proceso de la literatura venezolana (Cara- 
cas, 1941); Intuicién de Chile (Santiago, 
1937); Comprensién de Venezuela (Cara- 
cas, 1949), a series of essays on Vene- 
zuelan cultural history of exceptional 
value. His latest volume, a reflective 
biography of a real saint, Pedro Claver, 
Santo de los esclavos, was published in 
1950 in the excellent “Tierra Firme’’ col- 
lection of the Mexican Fondo de Cultura. 

One should present a long and impres- 
sive list of names in Venezuela who are 
addicted to this delightful type of writing. 
Limitation of space prevents noting but 
a few: J. A. Cova, historian and colum- 
nist; Santiago Key Ayala; Uslar Pietri, 
previously mentioned; Felipe Massiane; 
R. Olivares Figueroa (a good folklorist 
and poet, too); and Carlos Brandt. 

This necessarily abbreviated account 
of contemporary letters in Venezuela 
should be considered in connection with 
some basic economic facts regarding the 
publishing of books in this boom land. 

With one possible exception (Ed. Avila 
Grafica) there are no publishing houses 
in Venezuela, at least in the sense that 
the term is used in the United States. 
There are a number of print shops which 
will produce books and do a better than 
fair typographical job, but the commer- 
cial concern which will undertake to 
publish a literary work, pay royalties, 
publicize the product, and provide for 
distribution is practically nonexistent. The 
result is that if a writer wishes to have 
his brain children born in Venezuela he 
must resign himself to paying for the 
printing of an edition (usually very lim- 
ited in size), distributing it himself to 
his friends (with a fancy dedicatory), and 
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hoping that a few copies may be sold in 
the local bookstores where he may have 
placed them. With rare exceptions, books 
published in this manner never are seen 
outside of Venezuela. By the time foreign 
readers hear of the book in some cir- 
cuitous and miraculous way, copies are 
either all given away or so dispersed as 
to need a special broker to locate them. 
Furthermore, to publish a book this way 
is the privilege of the well-to-do. Aside 
from the fact that all expenses must 
ordinarily be born by the author, the 
actual cost of printing is extremely high. 
Wages are high: it is estimated that a 
linotypist in Caracas is paid about four 
times more than his colleague in Buenos 
Aires or Mexico City. Paper is likewise 
expensive, possibly five times as costly 
as in other Latin American capitals. 
Closely related to the complexities of 
publishing in Venezuela is the question of 
sale and distribution of literary works. 
There are dozens of bookstores in Caracas 
(the telephone book lists thirty-eight and 
there are many more), and one might 
superficially assume that the Venezuelan 
author might have abundant outlets for 
his product. But in fact, with pitifully 
few exceptions, the shelves of these book- 
stores are notably lacking in the works 
of Venezuelan writers. For the most part 
their wares consist of the cheapest kind 
of international trash or, in the better 
places, of lavish Argentine editions of 
tried and true classics. If you question 
the booksellers on the point they will tell 
you that there is little or no sale for the 
works of Venezuelan authors, excluding 
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possibly those of Gallegos, Uslar Pietri, 
and a few others. Some Jeremiahs com- 
plain that the people of Venezuela, even 
the educated classes, are essentially illit- 
erate as far as contemporary and na- 
tional literature is concerned. 

In spite of these facts and, as I hope is 
apparent in most of these notes, literature 
is thriving in Venezuela these days. It is 
a vital and significant part of national 
life which merits further attention on the 
part of American lovers of American 
literature written in Spanish. 


NOTES 


1 Author of Mene (1936), a novel of the oil 
fields. At present this affable man of letters is 
Director of Culture in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 

2 Letras y hombres de Venezuela, México, 1948, 
p. 156. 

§ Ibid., p. 155. 

* As of the date of this article, a novel, Dofia 
Magnolia, and another volume of stories, 
Los dias grises, are promised. 

5 El sueio sorprendido, Caracas: Escritores 
Venezolanos, 1950. 


Bibliographical note: There are three essential 
guides to those interested in modern Vene- 
zuelan literature: Letras y hombres de Vene- 
zuela, by A. Uslar Pietri (Mexico: Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica, 1948); Orientaciones y 
tendencias de la novela venezolana (Caracas: 
Asociacién de Escritores Venezolanos, 1949); 
and Picén Salas’ Formacién y proceso de la 
literatura venezolana, noted above. A useful 
and recent bibliographical guide is Pedro 
Grases’ article, ‘‘Fuentes generales para el 
estudio de la literatura venezolana,’”’ Revisia 
Nacional de Cultura (Caracas, julio-agosto, 
1950), No. 81, pp. 86-99. The Revista Nacional, 
distributed free by the Ministry of Education, 
is a good source for current bibliography. 

















UNSOLVED PROBLEMS IN SPANISH AND SPANISH- 
AMERICAN LINGUISTICS 


AvuRELIO M. Espinosa, Jr. 
Stanford University, California 


® Despite the enormous progress that has 
beenFachieved in linguistic studies, and 
especially in Romance linguistics, during 
the last half century, we can certainly say 
that the most striking feature of research 
in Hispanic philology is the fact that so 
little work has been done, by and large, 
in a field that is potentially so rich.* 
There are notable exceptions, of course, 
as in the case of certain areas and topics; 
but as yet the field of Hispanic linguistics 
lacks the basic works, and even the re- 
search tools and monographs, that will 
make possible some day the great dic- 
tionaries and histories that the Hispanic 
languages so richly deserve. 

There are many different approaches 
to philological study, and many different 
aims. Let me say from the outset that I 
have little interest in the controversies 
of the several linguistic schools. We can 
be sure that the collaboration of all is 
necessary if we aspire to obtain a com- 
plete picture of the linguistic history of 
the Hispanic peoples; the successful in- 
vestigator, in our field as well as in others, 
must work from a broad basis and, like 
the anthropologist, for example, use not 
only the tools necessary for minute anal- 
ysis and historical reconstruction, on the 
one hand, but also explain and evaluate 
in terms of meaning and function, on the 
other. 

In reviewing the various fields repre- 
sented in my report, I shall take up first 
the traditional disciplines, such as pho- 
netics, phonology, morphology, and syn- 
tax, and then discuss briefly our needs in 





* A paper read before the Spanish Language 
and Mediaeval Literature Section of the 
Modern Language Association at its Annual 
Meeting in New York City, December 29, 
1950. 


some of the newer fields, like dialectology, 
linguistic geography, and stylistics. I shall 
conclude by discussing some of the more 
general needs in the field, such as bibliog- 
raphies, surveys, seminars, and the train- 
ing of investigators. 

Starting, then, with the field of pho- 
netics, it can be said that in no branch of 
linguistic studies has such progress been 
attained as in the study of speech sounds. 
The key to the historical interpretation 
of the development of, language has been 
found principally in this discipline, a field 
in which a’ great number of discoveries 
have been made and new methods de- 
vised. 

In the Hispanic field, however, despite 
the recognized importance of phonetics 
in linguistic studies, and despite the ex- 
emplary studies we have concerning Pen- 
insular Spanish, only a small part of 
Hispanic America has been studied sci- 
entifically. And even where some work 
has been done, a change in method is at 
times necessary. One of our most urgent 
needs is a series of manuals on the pro- 
nunciation of the principal linguistic re- 
gions of America comparable to that of 
Professor Navarro for Peninsular Span- 
ish. For regions as important as Mexico 
or Colombia we still lack an accurate 
description and classification of vowels 
and consonants. 

In the case of vowels we need to know 
more about their quality and quantity, 
weakening of unstressed vowels, tenden- 
cies toward diphthongization, labializa- 
tion, or nasalization. The treatment of 
groups of vowels is especially important. 
As I suggest below, the study of the ver- 
sification of folk poetry would be of assist- 
ance in dealing with this question. 
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In the case of consonants, the study 
of phonetics has introduced a series of 
problems of which philologists were not 
even aware fifty years ago. We know now, 
for example, that there are several dif- 
ferent s’s in Spanish, and this discovery 
has thrown new light on the relationship 
between s and the other sibilant sounds 
of Spanish. Similarly, the Spanish / is of 
various types; some day the comparison 
of different l’s may show us why / has 
palatalized in certain regions and vocal- 
ized in others. The articulation of mul- 
tiple and simple r differs from region to 
region, as do also that of jota and h from 
Latin f, and that of ll and ch. Needless 
to say, detailed research is necessary 
concerning all these matters. 

The history of these and other sounds 
is tied up with the entire history of the 
language. The reason for the existence of 
fricative and explosive b, d, g in Spanish, 
but not in Portuguese or Catalan (except 
in dialects), is another problem that needs 
study. Why is v sometimes pronounced 
as a labiodental fricative in American 
Spanish? The treatment of final d is an- 
other interesting problem. 

Brazilian Portuguese is perhaps one of 
the richest fields for phonetic investiga- 
tions in America today. The vowel sys- 
tem is clearly in a state of transition. 
Questions deserving study are the inflec- 
tion of vowels, diphthongization, nasali- 
zation or lack of the same, variations in 
quality, and the whispered final vowels. 
In the case of the consonants, what has 
caused the great differences between the 
pronunciation of Portugal and that of 
Brazil? Much light on the general prob- 
lems of linguistic change could be ob- 
tained from careful studies of Brazilian 
phonology. Sad to relate, we lack even an 
elementary manual on Brazilian pho- 
netics. 

In studying phonetics we should take 
full advantage of all innovations in meth- 
odology. In comparing the facts of lan- 
guage and, especially, in studying the 
causes of linguistic change, the principles 
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of basis of articulation, of phonemic anal- 
ysis, and of structural linguistics have 
been used profitably. Further research in 
all these directions should be encouraged. 

Before concluding this section of my 
paper, I wish to make one recommenda- 
tion very strongly. I think that it is high 
time for linguists to think of establishing 
a uniform phonetic system of transcrip- 
tion. Would our friends in the physical 
sciences be making such progress if each 
country were permitted to use its own 
formulas and symbols? The Modem 
Language Association, with its member- 
ship of linguists from many fields, is in 
an admirable position to pioneer in such 
a project, and a committee should be ap- 
pointed to study the matter. 

Two more questions connected with 
pronunciation deserve further attention: 
the question of the accent, and that of 
intonation. 

The studies of various scholars have led 
to a better understanding of the role of 
the accent and of the tempo of speech as 
immediate causes of sound changes. The 
influence of both factors—accent and 
tempo—in altering the basis of articula- 
tion of the various Hispanic languages 
and dialects deserves special study; on 
them seem to depend various phenomena, 
such as assimilation, vowel contraction, 
synalepha and syneresis, elision, and the 
weakening of vowels. All these phenom- 
ena should be analyzed and described, 
as to articulation, geographical area, and 
chronology. 

The study of intonation is a modem 
one, and up to now has been the preserve 
of Professor Navarro. It is to be hoped 
that others will follow his footsteps and 
contribute to our knowledge of this aspect 
of the history of the Hispanic languages. 

In the fields of phonology, morphology, 
and syntax, much valuable work has been 
done in recent years; but we still lack 
well-ordered histories of each part of 
philology for each important period of 
the development of the language (for 
each century, in fact). The greatest need, 
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however, is for further work in dialectol- 
ogy, especially in Hispanic America, in- 
cluding Brazil. 

In the latter case it should be pointed 
out that there has been no formal at- 
tempt, of which the author is aware, to 
explore the linguistic regions of Hispanic 
America in scientific fashion. The need 
for a co-ordinated program is especially 
clear in this case, lest undirected activity 
result in incoherent, amateurish works. 

Three types of studies should be under- 
taken: 1) we need monographic studies 
dealing with certain important areas, 
such as Cuba, Mexico, Chile, Colombia, 
Venezuela; 2) the need of a linguistic 
atlas of all Hispanic America, from Colo- 
rado to Cabo de Hornos, is obvious; 3) 
we must establish the exact limits of the 
important linguistic features, in regard 
to geography, vitality, and social use. At 
the present time our information about 
American Spanish is altogether too inade- 
quate, or unreliable, or hidden in scat- 
tered and out-of-the-way sources, for us 
to attempt to make more than generali- 
zations about it. 

In the field of morphology there are 
numerous unsolved problems, for many 
of which studies in dialectology and the 
linguistic atlas would be of great assist- 
ance. A rich field for research is the pro- 
noun, both in regard to its form and its 
uses. Still not clear is the history of 
leismo, lotsmo, and laismo, and the use of 
le and los for dative plural les. The defini- 
tive history of the possessive pronouns 
has not yet been written, nor has that of 
the indefinite pronouns. Another inter- 
esting topic for study is the position of 
object pronouns in Old Spanish and 
Modern Portuguese. The forms of trata- 
miento and the pronominal use of nouns 
other than merced deserve further study. 

The need for research is perhaps most 
acute in the matter of word formation 
and the history of parts of speech. What 
is the history of the diminutive suffixes? 
Forms like peineta and silleta are diminu- 
tives in the Lazarillo, as today in Chile 
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and New Mexico, but they denote objects 
of a specific form in other regions. What 
are the reasons that tipped the scales in 
favor of estrechez rather than estrecheza, or 
tristeza rather than tristura? A complete 
study of derivation and composition, with 
discussion of date, meaning, center of 
radiation, and diffusion, would be highly 
desirable. 

The field of syntax has seen a complete 
renovation during the last half century. 
But as usual the Hispanic philologists 
are lagging far behind the French, who 
are the acknowledged leaders in this field. 
Topics in which much research should be 
done are: 1) the history of the form and 
use of prepositions (Cuervo’s Diccionario 
de construccién y régimen is badly missed); 
2) the history of conjunctions (the his- 
tory of concessives, as although, would be 
especially interesting); 3) the history of 
the infinitive, including the personal in- 
finitive in Portuguese; why does Spanish 
usage differ from French and Italian?; 4) 
the question of tenses, including vestiges 
of aspect, and the confusion of the past 
subjunctive, conditional, and imperfect 
indicative tenses; 5) the history of the 
forms and uses of the definite article, 
which in modern Romance has come to 
be a meaningless adjunct of the noun, 
and, especially, of the subject case; the 
hesitation with the noun in apposition is 
especially curious (Madrid, capital—or la 
capital—de Espafia); it is amusing to find 
that the rules given in our textbooks are 
often in direct contradiction of one an- 
other! 

All these matters should be studied 
both in the texts, chronologically, and 
in the modern dialects. 

A few words of admonition seem appo- 
site at this point. I fear that both in 
Spain and America too many philologists 
still work in relative isolation. The phi- 
lologist who attempts to interpret his 
data without a broad knowledge of the 
body of comparative materials becomes 
insular and fails to realize fully the con- 
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nection and significance of his own mate- 
rials. 

Secondly, the linguist must recognize 
that he should give equal consideration 
to the spoken language and to the written 
language; in practice, students have been 
too much concerned with the one and 
neglected the other. 

Thirdly, there is an astounding lack of 
attention to the language of things, 
Worter und Sachen. Language should be 
studied in close relation with ethnog- 
raphy and folk culture. The study of the 
culture will illumine the linguistic status, 
and the language, in turn, will reflect the 
culture; language can give a rich insight 
into the culture of an area. Needless to 
say, language study is impossible without 
a thorough knowledge of the culture of 
the region studied. 

It is good to note the increased use of 
machine-recording of speech, tales, and 
sounds. All persons working with folk 
culture agree that more graphic records 
are necessary, both as basic data and as 
potential illustrations of the printed page. 

Semantics, etymology, and _lexicog- 
raphy are other fields in which continued 
research is necessary. When will we be 
able to undertake the compilation of the 
great etymological dictionaries or dialect 
dictionaries that English philologists have 
within arm’s reach?? 

As specific needs in this branch, I shall 
mention only a few. The matter of loan 
words in the Hispanic languages awaits a 
definitive history, fixing the date, source, 
and reason for the borrowing. Also, in the 
study of the vocabulary of occupational 
groups (miners, stock raisers, fisherfolk, 
etc.), we are far behind the other Romanic 
languages. 

Related to the problem of loan words 
is the broader one of the influence of for- 
eign languages. In Cuba and Puerto Rico 
the question of English elements will be 
increasingly important. In other regions 
the influence of other foreign languages 
and of various native languages is of fun- 
damental interest. 
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In regard to the newer branches of 
philological study, we have already stated 
repeatedly that the field of dialectology 
is one that needs basic development, both 
with respect to field work and co-ordi- 
nated research. To enumerate some of 
the needs in this field would involve the 
repetition of much that has already been 
discussed in preceding paragraphs; I shall 
limit myself, therefore, to a brief dis- 
cussion of the need for a linguistic atlas 
of Hispanic America. 

As is well-known, one of the funda- 
mental conclusions reached by philolo- 
gists of the present century is that it is 
not proper to speak of dialects, but rather 
of the limits of linguistic phenomena. 
This need for observing the area of each 
trait of language has brought the geo- 
graphic aspect into comparative gram- 
mar. One of the most important develop- 
ments of Romance linguistics in the last 
fifty years has been in the field of lin- 
guistic geography. 

The preparation of the linguistic atlas 
of Spain and Portugal has long been a 
cherished project of D. Ramén Menéndez 
Pidal, but although intensive field work 
was carried on during the years 1932- 
1936, circumstances have delayed its 
completion. In America the need for a 
similar work is obvious, and we should 
already be thinking about undertaking it. 

Vocabulary, semantics, syntax, and 
morphology, as well as exact phonetic 
values, should be documented. Properly 
organized and financed, the work could 
be done, I think, in six to eight years. 
The project would require a large group 
of well-trained investigators in the field, 
supervised by specialists, but with one 
general directing committee of South, 
Central, and North American investi- 
gators.* The studies published by the 
former Centro de Estudios Histéricos in 
Madrid and the Instituto de Filologta of 
Buenos Aires during the period 1920- 
1950 should be taken as general guides, 
and their contents checked, rectified 
when necessary, and advanced. To sup- 
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plement the data recorded manually, 
machine recordings should be made of 
pronunciation, using representative per- 
sons of different regions, social classes, 
and occupational groups. Recordings of 
ballads and coplas would be especially 
useful to illustrate actual, unaffected 
speech. 

Once we have the atlas of the Iberian 
Peninsula and that of Hispanic America, 
we shall have the basis for a number of 
important investigations. First, we shall 
be able to study the center of radiation, 
the chronology, and the diffusion of each 
linguistic process. Such studies have 
proven very fruitful in other Romance 
areas. Secondly, we shall be able to de- 
vote more serious attention to the theory 
of the effect produced by the linguistic 
substrata. Although this theory has lost 
some ground today, it will still be helpful 
and perhaps valid when applied to cer- 
tain areas of Spain and Hispanic America. 
It will complement the chronological 
principle, which attributes the different 
states of development of language to a 
different period of importation, and the 
commonly accepted one for Spanish 
America—that certain differences are 
due to the fact that people from different 
parts of Spain and even of Europe took 
part in the colonization. It is clear that 
multiple factors account for the forma- 
tion of dialectal differences, and one of 
the most important, perhaps, is the ac- 
tion of the substratum, which, however, 
should by no means be considered a 
merely automatic influence. 

Turning now briefly to other branches 
of linguistic research, it is to be hoped 
that investigations in stylistics, in which 
several excellent studies have been pub- 
lished, will continue until we have in the 
Hispanic field works comparable to those 
of Charles Bally and E. Lerch in French 
philology. 

Although in my opinion the contro- 
versy relative to a fundamental cleavage 
between positivists and idealists has been 
exaggerated, I think we all agree that 


philology is more than an antiquarian 
diversion and should be considered always 
in its social context; language should be 
studied in terms of function and mean- 
ing, and in relation with the history of 
social institutions and of literary phe- 
nomena.‘ 

Vossler’s studies, stemming from the 
idealistic aesthetics of Croce, the many 
masterly studies by Professors Hatzfeld 
and Spitzer, as well as those inspired by 
the Linguistic Circle of Prague, should 
all be continued by Hispanic scholars. 

Another branch of philological study 
in which interest should be stimulated is 
that concerned with versification. Among 
the many metrical problems that deserve 
attention, the following might be men- 
tioned: 1) detailed investigations that 
will lead to a clear understanding of the 
various types of Spanish verse structures, 
and the governing or dominant factors in 
each, such as: a) syllabic verse, its origins 
and development in relation to Latin and 
Romance verse in general; b) the history 
and development of non-syllabic verse, 
as found in old and modern “frozen” 
formulae, i.e. riddles, proverbs, and pop- 
ular poetry that are seemingly not syl- 
labic; Henriquez Urefia’s studies on La 
versificacién irregular should be continued ; 
there is apparently nothing “irregular” 
about it; 2) the role of ‘‘accentual’’ stress 
in both syllabic and non-syllabic verse; 
3) a new analysis of the verse structure 
of the Cantar de Mio Cid, considering 
points 1) and 2) would be highly desir- 
able; 4) hiatus and synalepha in Spanish 
poetry, particularly during the thir- 
teenth to the sixteenth centuries, when 
hiatus decreases from some 60% in the 
first of these centuries to about 30% by 
the end of the fifteenth century, and 
synalepha increases from some 40% to 
70%; studies of this type should be made 
separately for learned and popular poetry; 
5) syneresis in Old and Modern Spanish, 
with experimental phonetic studies con- 
cerning the actual resulting pronunciation 
in such cases; when sea, creo, (hab)fa are 
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monosyllabic, what is the exact pronun- 
ciation? 

The last part of my paper will be de- 
voted to a brief consideration of general 
needs. I am sure that we are all convinced 
that in the field of Hispanic linguistics 
there is a clear need for a co-ordinated 
program. Our primary need is for the 
development of a policy and a program; 
then we should endeavor to provide the 
field and research aids (guides, question- 
naires, bibliographies, surveys, seminars, 
and archival system) which our workers 
need. 

Among the more urgent research aids 
that we should prepare are the following: 

1. Bibliographies—Badly needed is a 
continuing bibliography of Hispanic phi- 
lology. This should be as comprehensive 
as possible, and compiled from every pos- 
sible source. Special bibliographies for 
certain areas or topics would also be 
highly desirable. 

2. Surveys.—Annual surveys to evalu- 
ate work already done in the various fields 
of linguistic research would be very use- 
ful. Such surveys should not only exam- 
ine systematically and determine the re- 
liability of the published work in each 
field, but also point out gaps or weak- 
nesses, and call attention to areas and 
topics in which little or no investigation 
has been carried out. 

3. Manuals, guides, and check-lists.— 
Two types of such materials are needed. 
We still lack a series of general but well- 
ordered manuals which would serve as a 
guide to students unfamiliar with the 
general body of Hispanic philology, and 
the best methods of philological research. 
On the other hand, we also need ques- 
tionnaires and check-lists for the spe- 
cialists. One such questionaire for field 
work in linguistic geography has been 
prepared by Professor Navarro Tomas.° 
Similar lists are needed in all branches of 
philological research. 

4. While on the subject of needed lists, 
we might add that it would be desirable 
to compile a list of unpublished M.A. 


theses and doctoral dissertations in His- 
panic linguistics. Still better would be a 
classified list, in which titles were followed 
by a brief abstract of the text.® 

5. Finally, we should not refuse to face 
the problem of developing the necessary 
techniques and methodology for training 
field workers and research specialists. 
Unless workers are trained adequately, 
the field of Hispanic philology will never 
reach a significant status in our country; 
it will remain a poor relation of European 
Romance philology, and a paradise for 
random students of the archaic and the 
quaint. The organization in some of our 
great universities of continuing seminars 
devoted to specific areas or topics of in- 
vestigation would seem to be the most 
practical solution. Scholars and univer- 
sities should collaborate in this work, in 
order to insure the continuity of the vari- 
ous projects. 

Other steps that should be taken—to 
obtain financial aid for scholarships, field 
work, and publication—are beyond the 
scope of my paper. Foundations, uni- 
versities, the American Council of 
Learned Societies, and perhaps UNESCO 
and the Organization of American States 
should be prevailed upon to assist us in 
providing a linguistic history of the His- 
panic peoples. 

The conclusions of my paper may be 
summed up as follows: 

1. Studies in Hispanic philology pub- 
lished up to the present are inadequate 
to supply a definitive picture of the lin- 
guistic history of the Hispanic peoples. 

2. It is important that what remains to 
be done be carried out in systematic 
fashion and with a high set of standards. 
Many areas and topics have been neg- 
lected. More serious efforts should be de- 
voted to the organization of seminars, 
and the preparation of bibliographies, 
manuals, and other research aids, in 
order to improve both the teaching and 
the guidance received by those who would 
engage in philological research. 

3. Finally, the author feels that it is 
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high time for some formal co-ordination 
and planning in the field of Hispanic 
philology. Anything that can be done to 
stimulate interest in long-range projects 
and in the compiling of basic works, 
rather than brief studies, should by all 
means be encouraged. 


NOTES 


1The publication of a second edition of Pro- 
fessor Tomés Navarro’s Manual de entonacién 
espafiola has recently been announced (New 
York, Hispanic Institute in the United States, 
1951). 

? For a frank account of some of the obstacles 
presented to workers in the field of lexico- 
graphical studies, see Victor R. B.Oelschlager’s 
recent paper, ‘‘Medieval Spanish Studies: 
A Challenge to Hispanophiles,’’ Hispania 
(1950), xxx111, 243-246. 

‘Preparatory for such a vast undertaking, 
graduate courses and seminars of a special 
nature should be given in our universities in 
Spanish and Portuguese historical grammar 


and dialectology, in phonetics (including ex- 
perimental phonetics), in methodology, and in 
the important native languages of America. 
4 At bottom the difference between neogram- 
marians and neolinguists seems to me less 
important than one might imagine. We often 
lose sight of the fact that in general positivists 
and idealists devote themselves to very dif- 
ferent types of problems, and that it might be 
expected, therefore, that their methods should 
differ accordingly. As Vossler has said, the 
ideal historian of language will strive to eval- 
uate impartially the requirements both of the 
positivists and of the idealists. 

5’ Tomdés Navarro Tomas, Cuestionario lin- 
gutstico hispanoamericano, Buenos Aires: In- 
stituto de Filologia de la Facultad de Filosofia 
y Letras, 1943. 

* The question of how such surveys and bibli- 
ographies would be published in order to be- 
come available to students and scholars is a 
difficult one; our professional journals and 
local university publications might be the 
logical medium; but the possibility of a series 
in a less expensive medium than print should 
not be overlooked. 








EL TEATRO ESPANOL DESDE 1939 


Juan R. CasTELLANO 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 


Desde los buenos tiempos de Bena- 
vente, el teatro ha sido en Espajia el 
género mas necesitado de inyecciones.* 
Garcia Lorea y Casona trataron de in- 
filtrarle nueva vida entre los afios 30 y 
36, pero por desgracia su influencia fué 
de corta duracién, pues mientras el uno 
cay6 victima de la tragedia al empezar la 
guerra civil, el otro se vid obligado a 
emigrar a tierras de América, y aunque 
en Buenos Aires ha logrado éxitos francos 
sus obras se conocen poco en Espajfia.' 

Y entonces cabe preguntarse: :Cual es 
el estado actual del teatro espafiol? 
éQuiénes son los autores més populares 
hoy? ¢Qué nuevos valores han aparecido 
en la escena espafiola durante estos ulti- 
mos once afios? 

Si fuéramos a juzgar el teatro con- 
tempordneo por el ntimero de obras que 
se representan anualmente, no habria 
mds remedio que concordar con lo que 
dice un panegirista de este teatro en una 
publicacién semioficial espafiola: ““Desde 
el afio 1939 hasta los finales del presente, 
es decir, en un lustro de escena espajiola, 
han merecido los honores del estreno un 
nimero tan considerable de obras que 
dudamos exista otro pais donde la esta- 
distica de primeras representaciones al- 
cance tan alto nivel como entre nosotros. 
La hiperbdlica afirmacién de que todo 
espafiol lleva una comedia debajo del 
brazo encierra un fondo de verdad.’” 

En realidad, basta echar una ojeada a 
cualquier periddico madrilefio durante la 
temporada teatral para darse cuenta de 
la profusién de obras que aparecen en los 
tablados, no obstante el desarrollo de 
otros espectaculos, como el cinematé- 


* An abridgement of a paper read at the 
Spanish Section Meeting of the South Atlantic 
Modern Language Association, Knoxville, 
Tenn., November 24, 1950. 


grafo y los deportes. Ahora bien, esta 
innegable actividad teatral hay que 
atribuirla a dos causas principales. La 
primera es que como el teatro siempre ha 
producido en Espafia mas pingiies ga- 
nancias que otro género literario cual- 
quiera, todo el mundo desea intentarlo a 
fin de poder resolver el serio problema 
econédmico. La segunda se debe a los 
“esfuerzos del Estado,” el cual ha esta- 
blecido en Madrid ‘“‘dos teatros subven- 
cionados que pueden prescindir . . . del 
imperativo comercial de la ganancia’’ y 
les es posible hacer obra de cultura con 
reposiciones de obras clasicas nacionales 
y extranjeras, o con la presentacién de 
piezas dramdticas nuevas que de primera 
no tendrian aceptacién en los teatros 
comerciales. Estos dos teatros son “El 
Espafiol” y “El Nacional” o ‘Maria 
Guerrero.”’ Aunque el primero disfruta 
de mas prestigio por dedicarse principal- 
mente a poner en escena a todo montaje 
obras clasicas, es tal vez El Nacional de 
mayor importancia por cuanto entra més 
en el terreno experimental y ofrece opor- 
tunidad de presentarse al ptiblico a auto- 
res nacionales, algunos de los cuales 
logran después abrirse las puertas de los 
teatros de empresas privadas. 

A esta gran actividad teatral (a la que 
contribuyen no poco los numerosos pre- 
mios que se ofrecen a autores y repre- 
sentantes‘) la caracterizan algunos pre- 
maturamente de ‘‘renacimiento del teatro 
espafiol.”” Y decimos prematuramente 
porque ademas de ser muy temprano 
para formarse idea exacta de tanta 
balumba de obras, mucho es de temer 
que los genios—si es que hay alguno en 
el horizonte teatral—no puedan dar de 
si todo lo que llevan dentro en un am- 
biente como el espafiol donde todavia 
existe censura de prensa y de libros. Se 
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nos dir4 que la censura es benigna (de- 
pendiendo, claro esté, del talento y 
gustos del censor), pero al fin es censura 
y acaso haya autores que sientan coar- 
tada su libertad de pensar situaciones 
dram&ticas atrevidas y consideren humi- 
lladas sus plumas al verse obligados a 
adulterar la naturaleza de sus creaciones. 

Con objeto de intentar por lo menos 
un esbozo de este teatro de la postguerra, 
es necesario dejar asentado que no todos 
los dramaturgos de hoy pertenecen a la 
nueva generacién, a la que han empezado 
a llamar generacién del 39. Por el con- 
trario, el mayor niimero de ellos forman 
parte de la que Damaso Alonso ha bauti- 
zado con el nombre de generacién del 20 
al 36, es decir, la generacién de Lorca, 
Casona, José Maria Peman, Jardiel 
Poncela, Joaquin Calvo Sotelo, Sudrez de 
Deza, Agustin Foxdé y Luca de Tena. Y 
por si estas dos generaciones no ofre- 
cieran suficiente ntimero de autores dra- 
m&ticos, ahi tenemos a Benavente que 
todavia es la gran atraccién y cuyo 
nombre aun sirve de iman en las carte- 
leras, y hasta hace poco a Marquina y 
Carlos Arniches. Pero de las obras de la 
postguerra de don Jacinto y sus con- 
tempordneos no es mi propdsito ocu- 
parme por cuanto no ofrecen nada nuevo 
al teatro suyo que ya conocemos.*® 

Tampoco he de ocuparme del teatro 
de Pemadn, pues desde El divino impa- 
ciente (1933) y pasando por La Santa 
Virreina (1939) y La hidalga limosnera 
(1944) la nota distintiva de la mayoria 
de sus obras es la de querer ensalzar, a 
veces con gran éxito de ptiblico, el pasado 
glorioso de Espafia y las virtudes de la 
raza. Ultimamente se ha lanzado a com- 
poner obras mds amenas “que distraigan 
el 4nimo en estos tiempos conturbados,” 
como La verdad y El diario tntimo de la 
tia Angélica, ambas del afio 1947. 

De mayor interés estimo el teatro de 
Jardiel Poncela, que aunque es sélo un 
teatro de entretenimiento, para hacer 
reir, muestra cierto atrevimiento y no 
duda en utilizar los recursos ms varia- 





dos: hambre, amores desesperados, muer- 
tes, melodrama, misterio . . . hasta ultra- 
tumba. En este teatro no hay nada serio; 
todo él es un juguete disparatado en que 
se combinan por medio de trucos y sor- 
presas nuevas lo misterioso y lo grotesco, 
el chiste y la payasada, lo fantastico y lo 
real. En 1934 ya era conocido Jardiel 
Poncela por su Angelina o el amor de un 
brigadier, una comedia en verso en que 
parodia los dramones de Echegaray y 
hace que sus personajes tengan un duelo 
en un cementerio, al que entran saltando 
la tapia por no ocurrirsele a ninguno tirar 
de la puerta en vez de empujar. Desde 
1939 ha obtenido mas triunfos populares 
con Un marido de ida y vuelta (1939), 
Los habitantes de la casa deshabitada (1942) 
y El paviuelo de la dama errante (1945). 

A Jardiel Poncela hay que reconocerle 
una virtud: la de ser consecuente con sus 
principios. Generalmente prologa sus 
comedias y podemos saber cual es su 
credo teatral. En una de ellas, Blanca 
por fuera y Rosa por dentro (1943), nos 
dice: ‘“‘...construi la comedia con la 
exasperacién, la deformacién y la mecé- 
nica hiperbdélica de lo humoristico o— 
para que sea mas claro—la desarrollé, 
proporcionandole al vulgo constante oca- 
sién de reir superficialmente sin tener que 
pensar a lo largo de la obra. . . . Con ello 
guardaba fidelidad a mi ptblico y me 
guardaba fidelidad a mf mismo, pues si 
el ptiblico que me es adicto busca ante 
todo en mis comedias comicidad llevada 
al extremo, yo, por mi parte, donde me 
muevo realmente a gusto es en el campo 
de lo cémico mas extremado.”’* 

En El pafiuelo de la dama errante nos 
asegura que sus creaciones son superiores 
a “la produccién teatral espafiola co- 
rriente, rasante toda ella en la vulgaridad 
mas mediocre; apegada a la triste tierra 
de lo cotidiano; encerrada en la caja 
embetunada de lo verosimil, de lo posible, 
de lo directo; saturada de la emanacién 
casera—melancdélica y turbia—del pe- 
quefio conflicto de la intriga boba, del 
problema esttipido . . .’” 
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No cabe duda que Enrique Jardiel 
Poncela dirige sus tiros aqui, como en 
otras partes, contra el realismo adoce- 
nado (del tipo de los Quintero) que cul- 
tiva hoy con gran éxito, entre otros, 
Adolfo Torrado.* Vuelve al ataque en el 
mismo prélogo y exclama: ‘Durante 
afios este asqueroso teatro ha sido ala- 
bado sin freno por la critica.... :Y 
qué valor puede tener para decirse o para 
representarse en un escenario lo que 
piensan todos, lo que les ha ocurrido a 
todos?...¢Pues no seria mejor... que 
lo que se dijera en el escenario no fuera 
lo corriente y lo que piensan todos, sino 
lo excepcional y lo que no ha pensado 
ninguno?. . . Desear lo inverosimil es en- 
noblecerse. Querer lo vulgar es un en- 
vilecimiento premeditado.’”® 

El tipo de humor de Jardiel Poncela, 
que ha adquirido carta de naturaleza 
hasta el punto de que hoy ya se habla 
de “humor jardielesco”’ como se habla de 
“humor shaviano,” marca la transicién 
entre la parodia de Mufioz Seca y el 
teatro de humor de la postguerra; los 
mismos nombres absurdos de la mayoria 
de sus comedias (v.gr., Los ladrones 
somos gente honrada) anticipan los titulos 
no menos desequilibrados e inverosimiles 
del “‘nuevo”’ teatro: Nt pobre ni rico, sino 
todo lo contrario, o El caso de la mujer 
asesinadita. Este humor nuevo o “humor 
codornicesco” (nombre derivado de la 
revista de humor llamada La Codorniz) 
aspira a sustituir lo normal de la vida 
con absurdos y extravagancias de toda 
suerte: una mujer, por ejemplo, que hace 
un viaje de novios con dos maridos sin 
saber cual es el verdadero, o un baile en 
que marquesas bailan con pordioseros. 
También pugna este teatro contra el 
tépico (la frase hecha y consagrada por 
el uso), o mejor dicho, aspira a des- 
quiciarlo, a usarlo “fuera de toda situa- 
cién o en situacién incoherente.’’” 

Afortunadamente este tipo de teatro 
que para algunos “es disparatado pero 
divertido,” y para otros “absurdo, mons- 
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truoso y cinico,’’ esta llamado a des- 
aparecer. Los que lo han cultivado con 
mds acierto—‘Tono” (Antonio Lara) 
y Miguel Mihura—poseen un talento 
especial para acufiar nuevos tdépicos que 
sustituyan a los viejos y para producir 
una gracia descoyuntada, pero esta 
manera de concebir el absurdo se agota y 
no han aparecido otros que puedan 
imitarles. 

Hasta aqui hemos hablado solamente 
del teatro de puro entretenimiento, que 
en Espafia, desde el romanticismo, siem- 
pre ha sido mas conocido que el literario 
(Cf. el teatro de los Quintero, por ejem- 
plo, con el de Azorin y Unamuno que 
tan pocos han leido). ¢Es que los pro- 
blemas del mundo no interesan al especta- 
dor espafiol? :No existen atisbos siquiera 
de nuevas tendencias en que se traduzcan 
las inquietudes contemporaneas? Aunque 
la nota dominante ha sido la fiebre de 
estrenos con objeto de captar la risa del 
espectador, bien valiéndose de situaciones 
vulgares e inesperadas, bien acudiendo 
al realismo cotidiano de la dramatica 
espafiola, si creemos que ha _ habido 
algunos intentos serios desde 1939, si 
bien no muy logrados. 

El autor que algunos consideran “la 
promesa mas firme del teatro contem- 
pordneo” es Joaquin Calvo Sotelo. Es- 
critor culto y cuidadoso, se ha preocupado 
seriamente por hacer un teatro de con- 
junto y no de explotar un aspecto sola- 
mente. En Plaza de Oriente intenta dar 
cuerpo al concepto del tiempo, como si 
quisiera decirnos “‘todo pasa, todo muere, 
pero ese resbalar de la vida se recapitula 
en el momento de la muerte.’ En obras 
posteriores y de menos intelectualismo ha 
sabido cautivar a su publico con su fino 
humorismo y sus ambientes sutiles e 
irénicos: Cuando llegue la noche (1943) 
ha sido aplaudida en varios paises de 
habla espafiola, La visita que no llamé 
al timbre le valid el Premio Jacinto 
Benavente en 1950. 

Otro autor bien recibido por el piiblico 
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y por la critica ha sido Enrique Sudrez de 
Deza, principalmente a causa de su obra 
El anticuario (1947), que no es otra cosa 
sino la escenificacién de A Christmas 
Carol de Dickens. Se dijo a raiz de su 
estreno que la adaptacién a la escena de 
las apariciones novelescas abria ‘nuevos 
horizontes al teatro espafiol’’ por cuanto 
le restituia el elemento de lo maravilloso. 

José Lépez Rubio, veterano en el 
teatro, escribe bien y a veces acierta. 
Su Celos del Aire (1950) es una deliciosa 
comedia en tono menor que le ha estre- 
nado El Espafiol con buena acogida por 
parte del publico. 

De mérito mds dudoso son Cui-Ping- 
Sing (1939) y Baile de Capitanta (1944) 
de Agustin Fox& (Conde de Foxé), 
Hotel Terminus (1944) de Claudio de la 
Torre, De lo pintado a lo vivo (1944) de 
Juan Ignacio Luca de Tena y La cruz 
de alba (1950), “poema dramatico en 
prosa” de José Maria Segarra. 

De la nueva generacién los mas des- 
tacados son Antonio Buero y Victor 
Ruiz Iriarte. Al primero se le adjudicé 
el codiciado Premio Lope de Vega por su 
obra inédita, su primera, Historia de una 
escalera (1949)." El segundo sigue con 
bastante buen gusto las huellas de Ca- 
sona, sabe moverse en el ambiente de las 
quimeras y muestra habilidad en el 
manejo de tipos y ambientes patolégico- 
mentales. En el Prélogo a Tres comedias 
optimistas (1947), nos explica su con- 
cepcién del teatro y nos dice que éste debe 
ser algo mds que un fiel reflejo de la 
realidad: ‘““Eso de que en el teatro no 
debe suceder mds que lo que sucede en 
la vida es una pintoresca estupidez que 
si fuese cierta seria la ruina de las em- 
presas, porque, realmente, no mereceria 
la pena salir de noche para ver cémo unos 
individuos saludan a sus vecinos, charlan 
con el médico....No. Lo que pide la 
sensibilidad del espectador inconscien- 
temente, subconscientemente, es algo 
muy sencillo y muy dificil de otorgarle: 
un poco de felicidad (p. 5).” 


Ruiz Iriarte se ha dado a conocer con 
El puente de los suicidas (1944), Un dta 
en la gloria y Academia de amor. En 
1950 el Teatro Nacional le estrenéd El 
landé de seis caballos y El Espajfiol, la 
farsa-ballet titulada El gran minué. En 
todas estas obras acusa su autor tan 
fino sentido poético y tan suave humoris- 
mo (iqué diferente a las truculencias 
“codornicescas”!) que no en vano se 
esperan de él mayores logros. 

En vista de lo expuesto, no es exagerado 
afirmar: (1) que hoy hay en Espafia 
escendgrafos muy capaces, (2) que autores 
j6venes pueden ver sus obras bien “mon- 
tadas’”’ en uno de los teatros subven- 
cionados, (3) que fuera de esos teatros la 
escena espafiola atin vive de ruinas 
(Benavente, los Quintero, Marquina, 
Mufioz Seca), (4) que la mayoria de los 
estrenos siguen siendo obras de entre- 
tenimiento, bien se ofrezca éste en forma 
de un realismo vulgar, bien valiéndose de 
extravagancias “‘jardielescas” y ‘“codor- 
nicescas.”’ 

Las “‘inyecciones”’ que tanto necesita el 
teatro espafiol han sido pocas y timida- 
mente aplicadas (lo policiaco, lo miste- 
rioso, un poco de Pirandello, algo de 
Eugene O’Neill, atisbos de lo francés) 
y no representan m4s que esperanzas, 
mas logradas tal vez en Calvo Sotelo 
y Ruiz de Iriarte. En el fondo, las in- 
quietudes contempordneas que invaden 
los teatros de otros paises parece que no 
interesan al espafiol. Que sepamos, los 
tinicos autores espafioles conocidos en el 
extranjero son Garcia Lorca, que en 
Francia tiene un grupo de admiradores, 
Casona, cuyas obras han sido traducidas 
a varios idiomas europeos, y Jacinto 
Grau, residente en la Argentina pero 
apenas conocido en Espafia. En con- 
clusién: el teatro de la postguerra en 
Espafia no ha producido todavia obras 
del calibre de The Madwoman of Chaillot, 
Ring Round the Moon o The Cocktail 
Party, la ultima obra dramitica de 
T. S. Eliot. 
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NOTAS 


1 Tanto Lorca como Casona se rebelaron contra 
el drama realista de la clase media y llevaron 
al teatro fantasia e imaginacién. Lorca nos 
habla de los defectos del teatro de su tiempo 
en una charla que dié a raiz del estreno de 
Yerma: ‘The theaters are full of deceiving 
sirens, garlanded with hothouse roses, and the 
public is content, and applauds dummy hearts 
and superficial dialogue. ... Everyday, my 
friends, I hear about the crisis in the theater, 
and I feel always that the defect is not one 
before our eyes, but deep in its very nature .. . 
deeply rooted .... Whilst actors and authors 
are in the hands of managements that are 
completely commercialized ... devoid of all 
judgement and offering no kind of guarantee, 
actors, authors, and the whole theater will sink 
lower everyday, beyond all hope of salvation.”’ 
(Traduccién de A. E. Sloman con el titulo 
“The Prophecy of Lorca,” en Theater Arts, 
Octubre de 1950, p. 39). 

* Alfredo Marquerie, ‘“‘El Teatro en Espafia,”’ 
en El Rostro de Espafia (Madrid: Editora 
Nacional, 1945), p. 339. 

3 Nicol4s Gonzélez Ruiz, La Cultura Espafiola 
en los tiltimos afios: El Teatro (Madrid: Ins- 
tituto de Cultura Hispdnica, 1949), p. 32. 
‘ Entre los premios que por medio de la Direc- 
cién General de Teatros concede el Estado 
espafiol a quienes se han destacado en la escena 
durante la temporada, se cuentan los siguien- 
tes: el de Lope de Vega a la mejor obra inédita, 
el de Lope de Rueda a la mejor compaiiia 
dramdtica, y el de Ruperto Chapi a la mejor 
obra lirica. Otros son: el de Jacinto Benavente, 
Eduardo Marquina, Amadeo Vives y Espinosa- 
Cortina. Hay adem&s numerosos premios a las 
mejores interpretaciones, cada uno de ellos 
valorado en no menos de 10.000 pesetas. 
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5 1950 ha sido un afio triunfal para Benavente: 
Estrenéd nada menos que dos comedias, El 
pan comido en la mano y Su amante esposa, 
el Estado espafiol le concedié la Medalla de 
Oro del Trabajo y sus amigos y admiradores le 
hicieron un homenaje muy sonado. 

*Enrique Jardiel Poncela, Obras Teatrales 
Escogidas (Madrid: M. Aguilar, Editor, 1948), 
p. 889. 

7 Tbid., p. 991. 

8’ Adolfo Torrado es el comedidédgrafo mas 
prolifico de nuestros dias. Ha obtenido franco 
éxito de taquilla con obras tales como: Una 
gallega en Nueva York, La Madre guapa (1940), 
La dama de las perlas (1944), La risa loca, 
Dofia Vitamina y La condesa de la aguja y el 
dedal (estrenadas en 1950). 

* Enrique Jardiel Poncela, pp. 991-994. 

1° Una de las expresiones tépicas mas corrientes 
entre muchachas es la de “Eso se lo dirds a 
todas.’’ Pues bien, un autor “‘codornicesco” 
que quiera “hacer cémicamente visible la 
convencional ingenuidad burguesa’’ de las 
jévenes puede idear una situacién en que un 
caballero esté comiendo con una muchacha en 
un restaurante y le pregunte: ‘“‘Amada mia, 
epor qué no pedimos unos huevos? A lo que 
contesta la interpelada: j Ay, sefior, eso se lo 
dir4 usted a todas!’”’ (Véanse los articulos de 
prensa de Pedro Lain Entralgo sobre el humor 
de ‘‘La Codorniz,’’ reproducidos en parte en 
Narciso Diaz de Escobar y Francisco de P. 
Lasso de la Vega, Historia del Teatro Espafiol 
(Barcelona: Montaner y Simén), m, 463-471. 
1 La revista literaria Insula (Madrid: No. 
47, Nov. de 1950), tan parca en alabanzas al 
teatro espafiol contempordneo, publica una 
resefia muy nutrida que hace Antonio del 
Hoyo de esta obra. 











APORTACIONES DE HISPANO AMERICA A LA CULTURA 
DE LOS ESTADOS UNIDOS 


Luis LEAL 
The University of Chicago 


No soy capaz de imaginarme unos 
Estados Unidos sin coca cola, sin goma de 
mascar, sin café, sin chocolate (en todas 
sus formas), sin helados de vainilla, sin 
vaqueros.* Pues eso precisamente es lo 
que tendriamos si la América hispana no 
existiese. Debido al clima, serfa casi 
imposible cultivar los anteriores pro- 
ductos, en cantidades necesarias para su 
consumo, en los Estados Unidos. 

Mas precisemos el problema. La cultura 
hispanoamericana es una cultura es- 
pafiola, y por lo tanto, es dificil deslin- 
dar lo americano de lo espafiol. No hay 
duda, sin embargo, de que mucho de lo 
que pasa por espajiol no es en realidad tal 
cosa; mucho de ello es nativo de aqui de 
nuestra América. La aportacién de lo 
indigena americano es considerable. La 
aportacién de lo mexicano, cubano, 
argentino, etc., es mas dificil de precisar, 
aunque no tenemos duda de su existencia. 
Es éste un problema que no ha sido 
tocado apenas. Trataremos de deslindar, 
en cuanto nos sea posible, lo espafiol de 
lo indio y de lo criollo o mestizo. 

Al pensar en la aportacién de la 
América espafiola a la cul’: .« de este 
pais, hay que tener presente :ue aunque 
bésicamente la cultura en los paises 
hispanoamericanos es la misma, cada 
nacién ha desarrollado caracteristicas 
individuales, por lo cual nos vemos pre- 
cisados a hablar de las aportaciones de 
cada pais, mds bien que de todos ellos en 
conjunto. 

Para 1607, afio de la llegada de los 
peregrinos a las costas de Norteamérica, 
la América espafiola ya contaba con mas 
de cien afios de cultura europea, cultura 





*A paper read at a joint meeting of the 
Illinois MLA and the AATSP in Chicago, 
November 4, 1950. 


hispana. Esta cultura habia sido traida a 
lo que es hoy el sudoeste de los Estados 
Unidos, a lo que los historiadores han 
dado en llamar “the borderlands.”’ Aun- 
que era una cultura espafiola, traida 
por espafioles, el agente propagador de 
ella era el indio y el mestizo. Los grandes 
hechos de Hernando de Soto, Ponce de 
Leén, Coronado zhabrian podido reali- 
zarse sin la ayuda del indio aliado? La 
conquista y colonizacién del sudoeste de 
los Estados Unidos, obra de dimensiones 
épicas, fué posible precisamente por la 
ayuda del indio y del mestizo, hecho que, 
por no ser glorioso, es poco mencionado 
por los historiadores. No nos podemos 
imaginar cémo un puifiado de espafioles 
hubiera podido explorar, conquistar y 
poblar regiones tan inmensas. Desgracia- 
damente, el sudoeste de los Estados 
Unidos no cuenta con un Bernal Diaz 
que haya glorificado al soldado comin, 
al indio y al mestizo. El indio servia 
de guia, el indio alimentaba al soldado 
espafiol, lo mismo que a las caballerfas, 
el indio era el arriero, y a veces servia de 
bestia de carga. Sin el indio zhubiera 
podido Cabeza de Vaca atravesar el con- 
tinente a pie? Sin el indio y el mestizo 
éhubiera podido de Anza atravesar el 
desierto de California y completar su 
famosa expedicién? Indudablemente que 
no. 
Las plantas trafdas por los espafioles 
al Nuevo Mundo sufrieron, como era de 
esperarse, modificaciones. Es _precisa- 
mente por esto que al primer trigo traido 
al Colorado ya no se le llama trigo es- 
pafiol, sino trigo de Sonora. En 1806 se 
trajo de México al sur de los Estados 
Unidos una semilla de algodén que 
pronto sustituyé a las anteriores; esta 
semilla daba un copo mds grande, mas 
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abierto y mds ancho. Otras plantas, como 
el café y el platano (importado del 
Africa) se aclimataron tan bien en el 
Nuevo Mundo que casi se les considera 
nativas. 

La América hispana ha contribuido a 
la cultura universal con muchas plantas 
de gran importancia, entre las cuales 
mencionaremos el tabaco, el maiz, el 
cacao, la papa, el tomate, el cacahuete 
o man{f, el camote o batata, la yuca o 
mandioca, el henequén o sisal, el maguey, 
la yerba mate, la zarzaparrilla, la coca, la 
vainilla, el aguacate, la guayaba, la 
papaya, la pifia, el zapote y el zapotillo 
(que da el chicle), la quina, la ipecacuana, 
la jalapa, el palo de campeche, el palo 
de brasil, el quebracho, el achiote, la 
caoba, el palisandro y el chile. 

Muchas de las anteriores plantas ameri- 
canas las propagaron por el mundo entero 
los espafioles. Ellos fueron quienes las 
trajeron a los Estados Unidos. Al recibir 
de los indios los productos, recibian 
también los métodos culinarios. Las 
tortillas de maiz, el pan de los mexicanos, 
se consumen en los Estados Unidos. El 
famoso mole de guajolote es bien conocido 
en el sudoeste. Mads popularidad ha 
obtenido el famoso condimento, chile con 
carne; y no olvidemos los tamales. 

M4s importante que la introduccién 
de las plantas europeas al Nuevo Mundo 
por los espafioles fué su introduccién 
de animales domésticos. El ganado vacu- 
no y lanar, el caballo, el asno y la mula 
prestaron incalculables servicios al desa- 
rrollo de las colonias establecidas en las 
vastas regiones del continente americano. 
Solamente dos de estos animales, el 
caballo y la vaca, han dado origen en 
este pais a grandes empresas ganaderas, 
establecidas principalmente en el sudoeste 
del pais. Al ser introducido el ganado se 
introducia también el arte de su cria, con 
todo lo que esto implica. El uso de 
fierros para marcar el ganado fué in- 
troducido a este pais de la Nueva Es- 
pafia, a donde lo trajo el conquistador 
mismo, Hernin Cortés. Los rodeos, como 
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el nombre lo indica, son de origen his- 
pano, lo mismo que la indumentaria del 
hombre de campo y el arte del vaquero, 

Antes de la venida del ferrocarril toda 
o casi toda la transportacién de mer- 
cancias en el sudoeste era hecha a base de 
mulas; al arte de la arrieria fué aprendido 
por los norteamericanos de los arrieros 
mexicanos, como es evidente por el gran 
nimero de términos lingiiisticos que 
todavia usan los que profesan este arte, 
entre otros los siguientes: alforja, aparejo, 
arriero, bosaal, burro, corral, hackmare 
(de jdquima), lariat, lasso, quirt (de 
cuarta), atajo y mulada. Bartlett, en su 
Dictionary of Americanisms,' al discutir 
la palabra arriero, nos dice: ‘The Mexi- 
cans, who are the most experts in this 
business, are invariably employed in 
Texas, and for all mule trains used in the 
commerce of the prairies.” 

Cuando se habla de las palabras de 
origen espafiol en el inglés, y con especiali- 
dad en el inglés de Norteamérica, por lo 
general no se dice que muchas de ellas 
son en realidad de origen hispanoameri- 
cano. El mayor contingente de estos 
hispanoamericanismos viene de las len- 
guas indigenas. Del ndhuatl, la lengua de 
los aztecas, por ejemplo, encontramos 
avocado (corrupcién de aguacate), cocoa 
(de cacao), chocolate, coyote, chile, ocelot, 
tamale, tomato, atole, axolotl, cacomizle, 
caltetepon, chapote, chicle, chilacayote, chir- 
amoya, conepatl, ixtle, jacal, jalap, mescal, 
mesquite, metate, nopal, pinole, pulque, 
teocali, teosinte, tesquite, tule y zapote. 
Del taino, de las Grandes Antillas, per- 
teneciente a la familia arahuaca, encon- 
tramos barbacue, potato, cacique, cannibal, 
canoe, hammock, hurricane, iguana, 
maguey, maize, papaya, savanna, tobacco 
y yucca. Del quechua del Pert encontra- 
mos alpaca, condor, guano, llama, mate, 
pampa, puma y vicufia. Del caribe pro- 
ceden manatee 0 lamantin, colibri, piragua 
o pirougue. Del tupi-guarani tenemos 
jaguar, maraca, petunia, tapioca, tapir 
y toucan. 

Ademas de los anteriores indigenismos, 
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encontramos en el inglés palabras his- 
panoamericanas de origen espafiol. Entre 
los mexicanismos mencionemos chapara- 
jos, chaparral, chaps, frijoles, marijuana, 
panocha, pita, quirt (de cuarta), rebozo, 
sarape y tortilla. Como ejemplos de los 
argentinismos mencionaremos bolas, gau- 
cho, poncho y Tehuelche; de los peruanis- 
mos: cinchona y sus derivados; de los 
chilenismos: atacamite. 

Ademads, encontramos en el inglés 
de Norteamérica innumerables hispano- 
americanismos de uso comin en todo el 
continente; entre otros: armadillo, banana, 
bonanza, caliche, cafién, (escrito también 
canyon) y chinchilla. 

Otro aspecto de la influencia hispano- 
americana en los Estados Unidos la en- 
contramos en la indumentaria. El traje 
del vaquero en los estados del sudoeste es 
una copia del vestido del vaquero mexi- 
eano. A las chaparreras hasta el nombre 
les ha quedado. El pantalén ajustado y la 
camisola adornada nos recuerdan al 
charro mexicano. El uso de las sandalias 
0 huaraches mexicanos se ha hecho 
bastante popular en este pais; al mismo 
tiempo, las sefioras gustan de llevar 
bolsas hechas en México o Centro 
América. Muchos de los disefios de las 
telas, sobre todo las que se usan durante 
el verano, son de origen hispanoameri- 
cano. Durante la ultima guerra todos los 
soldados norteamericanos que iban a la 
regién del Pacifico llevaban un imper- 
meable en forma de poncho, y asi llamado. 

En la arquitectura, y sobre todo en la 
construccién de viviendas, es dificil 
precisar hasta qué punto el ranch type 
house, el adobe house, y otros estilos 
hispanos tan populares en el sudoeste, 
contienen influencia mexicana. El estilo 
arquitecténico de las iglesias y de las 
misiones no hay duda que fué influen- 
ciado por la arquitectura mexicana, 
arquitectura que desarrollé el estilo 
ultrabarroco, en el cual se deja ver la 
influencia indigena. La América es- 
pafiola; y México sobre todo, posee los 
mejores monumentos en estilo ultra- 


barroco. Este estilo americano se dejé 
sentir en Espafia. 

Pasemos a tratar de otras aportaciones 
de diferente naturaleza. En las regiones 
que vinieron a formar parte integrante de 
los Estados Unidos y que anteriormente 
habian pertenecido al imperio espafiol, 
las instituciones hispanas siguieron fun- 
cionando, lo mismo que las costumbres y 
la lengua. 

Las leyes por medio de las cuales se 
gobernaban estas regiones, y que han sido 
integradas en la ley de casi todos los 
estados fronterizos, eran derivadas de las 
Leyes de Indias. Las tres aportaciones de 
las leyes hispanas a la legislacién de este 
pais son las siguientes: 1) la comunidad 
de interés en las propiedades del matri- 
monio; la disposicién del fondo que se 
tiene en comtin no puede ser cambiada por 
los interesados, aunque de mutuo acuerdo; 
esto sdlo puede hacerlo el tribunal. La 
anterior disposicién, como es evidente, 
es muy justa para la mujer. En cambio, en 
la ley inglesa el marido tiene el derecho 
de disponer a su antojo de la propiedad 
de la mujer; 2) la disposicién por medio de 
la cual se concede el derecho de usar las 
aguas corrientes para la irrigacién o la 
produccién de fuerza motriz, sin la 
necesidad de consultar a los duefios del 
territorio o territorios por donde pasen 
las corrientes; y 3) la préctica de no ven- 
der a intereses privados terrenos ptiblicos 
para su explotacién, sino mas bien al- 
quilarlos a plazos determinados. 

Al saber juridico la América espafiola 
ha contribuido con las obras de Antonio 
Leén Pinelo, recopilador e historiador de 
las leyes de Indias, y las del legislador 
mexicano don Francisco Javier Gamboa, 
autor de los célebres Comentarios a las 
Ordenanzas de Minas (México, 1761), 
y del Cédigo Carolino sobre el trata- 
miento de los esclavos. En el campo del 
derecho constitucional una de las aporta- 
ciones de importancia es el concepto del 
recurso de amparo de la legislacién mexi- 
cana. El derecho de amparo es una re- 
clamacién que se hace ante tribunal 
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federal, contra autoridad o ley que in- 
frinja los derechos individuales. 

Al derecho internacional, las contri- 
buciones de la América hispana se inician 
con la independencia. El libertador 
mismo, Simén Bolivar, fué el creador del 
concepto del panamericanismo y de la 
unién de los pueblos. Otro venezolano, el 
erudito don Andrés Bello, contribuyé con 
un tratado sobre el derecho internacional, 
uno de los primeros de importancia 
sobre la materia. Al jurista argentino 
Carlos Calvo (1824-1906) se le deben el 
famoso tratado Derecho internacional 
teérico y prdctico (1868), y el Diccionario 
de derecho internacional piblico y privado. 
Calvo expuso el principio de que ningtin 
gobierno debe apoyar con las armas re- 
clamaciones pecuniarias contra otro pais, 
principio aceptado hoy en todas partes. 
Ademas, la Argentina presenté en la 
conferencia panamericana de 1889 el 
principio del arbitraje compulsivo. 

El descubrimiento del Nuevo Mundo 
trajo consigo una renovacién de las ideas 
cientificas en Europa. Debido al des- 
cubrimiento de nuevas tierras y produc- 
tos fué necesario modificar los conceptos 
que se tenfan acerca de la geografia, 
la botanica, la astronomfa y otras ciencias. 
Al mismo tiempo, el hallazgo de grandes 
cantidades de metales, como plata y oro, 
revolucioné6 la economia en Europa. 

En México, en donde siempre han 
existido grandes depdsitos de plata, fué 
donde se descubrié el nuevo método de 
beneficio de este metal, método a base de 
azogue y llamado de Patio o de amal- 
gamacién, implantado en Pachuca en 
1557 por Bartolomé de Medina, minero 
andaluz. El proceso de Medina fué 
llevado a Espajfia el afio siguiente por un 
amigo del inventor, Mosen Antonio 
Boteller, y los alemanes pronto lo apren- 
dieron de los espajfioles. Un minero 
mexicano, Juan Capell4n, mejoré el 
sistema de Medina inventando un cono 
metalico, llamado capellina, para recoger 
y utilizar el mercurio volatilizado, evi- 
tando asi la accién nociva de los vapores 


y economizando mercurio. Capelldn erg 
nativo de Taxco, ciudad que sigue apor- 
tando al comercio norteamericano ip- 
numerables productos de plata, sobre todo 
objetos de arte. Dos mineros peruanos, 
los hermanos Corzo y Lleca, inventaron 
el sistema de afiadir agua de hierro a los 
minerales, procedimiento que ahorra com- 
bustible. 

Durante el siglo xvi la minerig 
hizo grandes progresos en México; en la 
todavia famosa escuela de Minerfa en- 
sefiaban don Fausto de Elhtyar (1757- 
1833), descubridor del tungsteno, y ed 
famoso maestro don Andrés del Rio 
(1765-1849), quien descubrié el vanadio, 
El descubrimiento de este mineral lo 
hizo en Zimapan, en 1801, y le dié el 
nombre de eritrono. Sin embargo, e 
mismo metal fué encontrado después en 
Suecia por el profesor Sefstroem, quien 
le dié6 el nombre de vanadium, nombre 
derivado del de una diosa de la mitologia 
escandinava. Un norteamericano, el pro- 
fesor Featherstonhaugh, propuso que se 
diera al nuevo metal, en honor de 
maestro del Rio, el nombre de rionio; 
mas ya el nombre del profesor escan- 
dinavo se habia impuesto. Entre las 
innumerables obras de don Andrés del 
Rio sus Elementos de Orictognosia, im- 
presos en México, 1795-1805, y reedita- 
dos en Filadelfia en 1832 eran considera- 
dos como la mejor obra mineraldégica en 
espafiol. Este insigne maestro fué miembro 
de la Sociedad Filoséfica de Filadelfia, de 
la Academia de Ciencias de Filadelfia, 
Presidente de la Sociedad Geoldgica de 
Filadelfia, miembro del Instituto de 
WaAshington, del Liceo de Historia 
Natural de Nueva York, ademas de ser 
miembro corresponsal de varias acade- 
mias europeas. 

El mineralogista peruano Mariano E- 
duardo Rivero (siglo xrx) descubrié la 
magnesia silicatada y la oxalita y dié a 
conocer en Europa el nitrato de sodio. 
El mexicano José Maria Mocifio (1750- 
1821) hizo una notable clasificacién de 
las plantas. El naturalista argentino 
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Francisco Javier Mufiz (1795-1871) 
llevé a cabo importantes estudios sobre 
los fésiles en la Argentina y presté im- 
portante informacién a Darwin. Otro 
argentino, en época més reciente, ha 
hecho estudios concienzudos sobre los 
mamiferos fdésiles de la regién del Plata; 
nos referimos a la obra del bien conocido 
paleontélogo Florentino Ameghino (1854— 
1911). 

Muy poco conocidas son las aporta- 
ciones de un notable hombre de ciencia 
mexicano del siglo xvm1, el astrénomo 
don Joaquin Velazquez CAérdenas y 
Leén (1732-1786). Vel4zquez descubrié 
el gran error en la longitud de California 
y trasmitié a los astrénomos europeos la 
verdadera longitud de aquella peninsula, 
antes de que pudieran ejecutar sus 
propias observaciones. Alejandro de Hum- 
boldt, hablando de Velazquez, nos dice 
que un viajero europeo se sorprenderia 
de encontrar en el interior del pais, 
hacia los confines de California, jévenes 
mexicanos que razonan sobre la descom- 
posicién del agua en la operacién de la 
amalgama al aire libre. Al mismo tiempo, 
nos dice que la quimica estaba mucho 
mas avanzada y extendida en México que 
en muchas partes de la _ peninsula.’ 
México sigue contribuyendo en el ramo de 
la astronomia y de las ciencias exactas. 
Hoy dia, el famoso fisico mexicano 
Sandoval Vallarta ha formulado una 
teoria sobre la trayectoria de los rayos 
eésmicos al acercarse a la tierra. Vallarta 
ha ensefiado en el Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Las aportaciones de la América hispana 
en la medicina son mds conocidas que en 
otras materias. Reconocida es la obra 
del cubano Carlos Juan Finlay (1833- 
1915), quien llevé a cabo importantes 
experimentos sobre la transmisién del 
microbio de la fiebre amarilla. Aplicando 
sus reglas se emprendié el saneamiento 
de la regién del Canal de Panamé. El 
argentino Bernardo Alberto Houssay ha 
hecho investigaciones importantes en 
fisiologia, sobre todo sobre la hipéfisis. 


El] bidlogo peruano Carlos Monge ha 
contribuido con estudios importantes 
sobre la influencia del clima de altura 
sobre el organismo humano. 

En otra rama del saber humano, la 
lingiiistica, Hispanoamérica ofrece el pri- 
mer diccionario americano de regionalis- 
mos, la obra de Esteban Pichardo 
(1799-1880). El filélogo, etnégrafo e 
historiador mexicano don Manuel Orozco 
y Berra (1816-1881) formuléd la primera 
clasificacién de lenguas indigenas de 
México. Su Geografia de las lenguas y carta 
elnogrdfica de México (1864) fué una 
obra muy avanzada en la lingiifstica 
para su época. 

La misica hispanoamericana, sobre 
todo la popular, siempre ha tenido buena 
acogida en los Estados Unidos, lo 
mismo que en Europa. De las danzas 
populares que han sido adoptadas en 
este pais mencionemos la samba del 
Brasil, el son, la rumba y la conga 
cubanas, el pasillo colombiano y el tango 
argentino. Ademds, la musica y danza 
afrocubanas han tenido una influencia 
mayor de lo que se sospecha en la miisica 
popular de los Estados Unidos. 

En las artes, la mayor influencia 
hispanoamericana se ha dejado sentir en 
la pintura. Muchos pintores norteameri- 
canos van a Taxco o a San Miguel de 
Allende a aprender la técnica de las 
escuelas de Diego Rivera y José Clemente 
Orozeo. Evidencia de su influencia se 
encuentra estampada en los muros de los 
grandes edificios desde Nueva York 
hasta San Francisco. Segtin los directores 
del Museo de Arte Moderno de Nueva 
York la escuela mexicana es la que ha 
ejercido mayor influencia en el arte de los 
Estados Unidos durante los tiltimos veinte 
afios. Mas no olvidemos a los sudameri- 
canos. El brasilefio Candido Portinari 
ha decorado muros en este pais. La 
influencia argentina de Molina Campos es 
evidente en las peliculas de tema his- 
panoamericano de Walt Disney. 

No queremos omitir el tema de la 
literatura. Sin embargo, como es materia 
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mejor conocida, nos concretaremos a 
decir que la influencia de los literatos 
hispanoamericanos se dejé sentir en 
Europa en el siglo xvm con don Juan 
Ruiz de Alareén, instrumental en el 
desarrollo del teatro francés. El peruano 
Garcilaso de la Vega, el Inca, nos dejé 
una historia de una regiédn hoy pertene- 
ciente a los Estados Unidos, la Florida. 
Durante el siglo xrx el famoso Facundo 
de Sarmiento, a través de una traduccién 
al inglés de la sefiora esposa del pedagogo 
Horace Mann, tuvo gran popularidad en 
este pais. En épocas mas recientes los 
libros de W. H. Hudson, que puede con- 
siderarse como argentino, aunque es- 
cribié en inglés, han tenido cierta influencia 
en la literatura norteamericana. En 
nuestro tiempo, novelistas como D. H. 
Lawrence, Thornton Wilder, John Stein- 
beck y otros han hecho uso de temas 
hispanoamericanos. 

Hemos hablado de la aportacién cul- 
tural de Hispanoamérica a los Estados 
Unidos. Vamos a mencionar otro aspecto 
del problema: la aportacién de los tra- 
bajadores mexicanos al engrandecimiento 
material del pais, en las cosechas al- 
godoneras, en las vias ferroviarias, en 
el cultivo del betabel, en la industria del 
azicar de remolacha, en el cultivo de las 
frutas y las legumbres de California y en la 
mineria de Nuevo México y Arizona. Ade- 
mAs del trabajador mexicano encontramos 
tabacaleros cubanos en la Florida y gran 
nimero de portorriquefios en Nueva 
York. 

Hemos procurado, aunque en forma 
asaz imperfecta, sefialar algunas de las 
mas obvias aportaciones hispanoameri- 
canas que se manifiestan en la cultura de 
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los Estados Unidos. Las esbozadas son 
tan sélo algunas de las que saltan a lg 
vista y tienen tan sdlo cardcter de ejem- 
plos. Un estudio a fondo esta por hacerse, 
Que Hispanoamérica tiene un gran valor 
para los Estados Unidos es evidente en el 
hecho de existir una doctrina Monroe. 
Mas cuando pensem9s en el problema no 
debemos hacerlo con ese espiritu de 
desdén hacia todo lo espajiol y lo his- 
panoamericano, tan caracteristico de 
cierto tipo de escritor norteamericano 
suficientista, para quien la simple palabra 
espafiola “mafiana” simboliza un con- 
tinente de gente inepta, incapaz de 
aportar la menor contribucién a la cul- 
tura de este pais. Es muy facil hacer una 
lista de los defectos de otro pais. Mas no nos 
dejemos llevar de la pasién. El tnico 
camino de salvacién de la cultura del 
occidente estriba en la cooperacién, en el 
acercamiento espiritual de los pueblos de 
América. Dejémonos de pequefieces y 
dediquémonos a trabajar por el acer- 
camiento de las naciones del hemisferio. 
Si las aportaciones de Hispanoamérica 
a los Estados Unidos que he enumerado 
nos parecen una gota de agua, pensemos 
que la América hispana es un conjunto de 
naciones jdvenes, casi virgenes, y que la 
mayor aportacién de Hispanoamérica 4 
los Estados Unidos est4 por venir. 


NOTAS 


1 John Russel Bartlett, Dictionary of Ameri- 
canisms. A Glossary of Words and Phrases 
Usually Regarded as Peculiar to the United 
States, 2nd ed. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1859). 

? Alejandro de Humboldt, Ensayo politico sobre 
el reino de la Nueva Espafia. 6a ed. castellana 
(México: Robredo, 1941), 11, 125. 
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THE ANGLICIZATION 


OF LATIN 


AMERICAN SPANISH, WITH PARTICULAR REFER- 
ENCE TO THE SPEECH OF MEXICO CITY 


Francis C. St. JoHn 


Mexico City, Mexico 


“El problema de la vida del idioma 
castellano en todos los paises de América 
de habla espafiola, y especialmente en 
México, ... es de suma gravedad y tras- 
cendencia, pues consiste principalmente 
en la defensa de nuestro idioma contra la 
invasion de una extensisima termino- 
logia inglesa, que est&é corrumpiendo 
nuestro lenguaje.’” This statement, ap- 
pearing on the front page of one of Mexico 
City’s largest newspapers, expresses 
clearly the fear current among many 
Latin Americans: that their language is 
losing its essential character in the face of 
the constant pressure of English. In- 
deed, this fear was sufficient to cause the 
first Congress of Academies of the 
Spanish Language,’ which met in Mexico 
City from April 23rd to May 6th of this 
year, to set as one of its principal aims 
“la defensa del espafiol”—against the 
incursions of English. 

This influence of English on the Spanish 
of the Western Hemisphere has already 
been the subject of several articles in 
Hispania. In view, however, of the 
present academic concern with the ques- 
tion and the popular interest indicated by 
the numerous editorials and front-page 
articles covering all of the Congress’ 
deliberations, I should like to add a few 
more words on the matter, with examples 
drawn from the spoken and written 
Spanish of Mexico City. 

The basis for the anxiety of Spanish 
Americans about their language is ap- 
parent when one reads in a reputable 
Mexico City daily: “Con casa Ilena y sin 
outs, el novato, quien en 137 viajes a la 
goma ha conectado 57 hits, le sacé un 
texas liger al pitcher.” “La equivocacién 


del short stop permitié otra carrera en 
tanto que Mitchell dejé caer un facil 
flay al autfield en la sexta inning para la 
novena anotacién regalada.” “El jar- 
dinero Mifioso conecté un jonrén para 
Cleveland.” (The irregularity of orthog- 
raphy: outs, autfield, is owing to the 
fact that these selections were taken from 
different writers, and each sportswriter 
has his own preference about spelling of 
English words. Thus hit is also written 
jut, jonrén is now jomrén, now home-run.) 
It must be recognized, of course, that the 
language of sports is somewhat occult, 
even in English. I shall try to give an 
idea of how it would sound in our sports 
jargon. ‘With the bases full and no outs, 
the rookie, who has connected for 57 hits 
in 137 trips to the plate, got a Texas 
Leaguer off the pitcher.” “The shortstop’s 
error let in another run as Mitchell 
dropped an easy fly to the outfield in the 
sixth inning for the ninth unearned score.” 
“The outfielder Mifioso connected with a 
home-run for Cleveland.” 

The spate of Anglo-Americanisms is 
not confined to sports, although it must 
be admitted that they provide the largest 
field of action for these barbarisms. 
Driving through the countryside one sees 
a sign: “Se renta boongalows (sic).” 
In the city one goes to a garage with car 
trouble; since it is an emergencia,‘ the 
chief mechanic, who prides himself on 
his eficiencia,‘ immediately asks one of his 
men to checar (or chequear) the baterta, 
the coil, the clutch, or other offending 
part. The car fixed, it is time for lonch 
(or lonche) and one wishes to park near 
one’s favorite loncheria. A small boy 
appears and says: “Alé, mister. 
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éGuachicar?” (The spelling here, and in 
other cases where I have attempted to 
reproduce the spoken word which I have 
not seen in written form, is merely my 
best attempt to reproduce these words 
with Spanish letters. In some cases, it 
may make recognition difficult, but the 
reader will quickly identify guachicar 
as the function of those boys and men who 
stand guard over one’s automobile— 
the guachicarros.) 

At the loncheria, possibly named 
Wimpy’s or Pancho’s, one has a ham- 
burguesa or perro caliente (also known as 
hot dog) and a leche malteada, followed 
perhaps—one is notoriously careless about 
diet in Mexico—by a dona (or donut, but 
never doughnut), a piece of cake, a hot 
fudge sundae or an esquimo pat. If one 
can afford the time, one may prefer the 
country club to the loncherta. There, after 
a coctel or jaibol, one has a bistec, for the 
bisteques (or bistés) are notably good at 
this club campestre. 

Then back to work until las siete p.m. 
At home everything has been made 
sparkling during one’s absence by the 
use of Limpiadora la Holandesa, bearing 
on its label the usual Dutch girl brandish- 
ing her stick, but accompanied by the 
slogan ‘“Ahuyenta la suciedad.” One 
takes a shower with water heated in the 
boiler, gets clean clothes out of the 
closet, dresses, perhaps with a sweater 
(or suéter) underneath one’s jacket if the 
weather is cold, and has dinner. After a 
dinner of tibon steak or pollo frito del sur, 
one sits down to read the paper. One’s 
eye is caught by an article on the terrible 
deluge of Anglicisms which is flooding 
the country. The writer believes that a 
large part of this is due to esnobismo; 
also to blame, he thinks, is the carelessness 
of the reporteros, particularly of those 
who write articles about el futbol, el 
golf, etc.> Bewildered, one turns to one’s 
box esprin and sleep. 

In addition to his despair at finding 
himself talking like a gringo, the Spanish 
American has the fear that English 


may actually come to supplant Spanish, 
The example of the Philippines, where 
English has replaced Spanish as the 
language of government and of the 
schools, makes this threat seem very real. 

What is behind this enormous access 
of English and American terms? In 
part, of course, it betrays a changing 
way of life: the tims and players of el 
beisbol now arouse the same sort of 
passionate partisanship that has tradi- 
tionally been associated with bull-fighters; 
Coca Cola is now sold in greater quantity 
than and in as remote places as is pulque; 
los sandwiches compete in a field pre- 
viously held without challenge by tacos 
and tortillas. The Spanish vocabulary 
has only partially been able to keep pace 
with these changes and with the tre- 
mendous modern development of activi- 
ties in science, mechanics, sports, and 
dozens of other fields, and quite naturally, 
English has moved in to fill the vacuum. 
Why English? The answer is expressed in 
the advertising placard of a commercial 
school, which some of the delegates to 
the Academic Congress may well have 
been irked to see in Mexico City buses. 
It runs: “Do you speak English? Si es 
asi, venga a practicarlo con nosotros. 
Si no lo habla, venga usted a aprenderlo 
... con maestros americanos. j|GANE 
USTED MAS,” 

I do not mean to imply that I think 
that the great influx of English words 
into the speech of the average Spanish 
American is based on avarice. Without 
at all discounting the cultural and 
political factors, however, I believe that 
the economic element, and I use “eco- 
nomic’’ in its broadest sense, is what weighs 
most heavily in favor of the adoption of 
the Anglicism. 

Let us consider the case of Mexico, 
dependent on the United States for almost 
all of its heavy machinery, automobiles, 
buses, railroad equipment. Is it any 
wonder that the mechanic, learning in & 
General Motors factory to service GM 
cars, learns to speak of el crankcase 
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rather than la caja del cigiievial; that the 
railroad worker refers to el traque and 
los espatques; and that a certain type of 
truck is variously referred to as troca, 
troque or troc? From the United States 
are borrowed industrial and _ business 
techniques—and the terms to describe 
them: trust, un honrado fair play; new 
food habits and different ways of living 
are constantly infiltrating from the north, 
as is shown by the borrowings cited 
earlier; the tourist brings both his dollars 
and his vocabulary, so that it is a rare 
child in the neighborhood of Mexico 
City who does not sprinkle his talk to the 
American—and even to fellow-Mexicans 
—with gutbdi, oqué, and dozens of similar 
expressions; American patent medicines 
(Anacitn, Anejista, etc.), clothes (trajes 
de High Life), and a hundred other 
articles fill the stores, bringing with them 
their names or a Spanish translation or 
adaptation of those names (pluma atémica 
sic] for ‘ball-point pen,’ clips for ‘paper 
clips,’ refrigerador, etc.); American 
movies, in English, with Spanish sub- 
titles, compete with the local product; 
virtually all international news dispatches 
come via the American and English- 
owned AP, UP, INS and Reuters, and 
therefore must be translated from English, 
with all the awkwardness consequent 
upon the haste and pressure with which 
the newspaper man must work to meet his 
deadline. 

The result of all these sources of 
English influence is a steadily-growing 
stream of borrowings. It is not within 
the scope of an article such as this to 
attempt any detailed study or analysis of 
these borrowings.* It might be of interest, 
however, to indicate the conclusions 
reached on the basis of a very superficial 
survey of the whole field. The over- 
whelming majority of borrowings—as is 
to be expected—belong to the realm of 
vocabulary. (The fact that vocabulary 
borrowings are more obvious and more 
simply catalogued than other types of 

rrowing may account in part for the 


greater frequency with which they are 
found and recorded, but there is no 
question that most linguistic borrow- 
ing, particularly in its early stages, is 
lexical.) At least one form of morphologi- 
cal borrowing occurs, nevertheless: the 
formation of the plural of nouns ending 
in a consonant by the addition of -s, 
e.g., clubs, Fords, convoys, dlbums— 
“Decimos dlbums,” a clerk told me, 
“pero debiera ser albumes.” To syntax 
belong such borrowings as the following: 
Ray’s, Sanborn’s, Betty’s, Maria’s—the 
last two, at least, despite one of the 
names, being entirely Mexican-owned 
and Mexican-operated stores; and in 
Cuba the omnipresent No autos, to 
indicate that parking is forbidden. The 
list might be lengthened by the addition 
of Estéd siendo compuesto (It is being 
mended) and Estd supuesto a venir hoy 
(He is supposed to come today). Be- 
yond these, however, I have recorded no 
syntactical borrowings. As for phonetic 
influence, it does not extend, so far as 
I have been able to observe, beyond the 
actual English words borrowed, and even 
there the tendency to follow the Spanish 
articulatory pattern is strong. Certainly 
I know of no case where an English 
phoneme, or even the English allophone 
of a phoneme common to the two lan- 
guages, has been taken into a Spanish 
word. 

Because of the very large numbers of 
words being borrowed, however, and the 
rapidity of the process, little time is left 
for assimilation and digestion, and we 
find numerous words which have still 
not been sufficiently altered to make them 
acceptably Castilian either orthographic- 
ally or phonetically. El ampdyer lo 
canté seif (The umpire called him safe) is, 
I feel, an example of this sort of borrow- 
ing. 

What is the answer to this problem? 
Although almost all Spanish Americans 
are ready to accept certain Anglo- 
Americanisms as valuable—or at least 
as a necessary evil—the thoughtful ele- 
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ment believes strongly that the wholesale 
and uncritical adoption of English words 
which have entirely adequate Castilian 
equivalents is lacking both in a feeling for 
euphony and in self-respect. 

The general attitude of the members of 
the Academies on the matter is summed 
up by Dr. Alfaro of Panama: “Guerra 
despiadada al anglicismo vicioso, brazos 
abiertos al neologismo ttil.”” Two ques- 
tions arise. First, how does one draw the 
line between the “anglicismo vicioso”’ 
and the “‘neologismo itil’? Second, how 
does one wage this war without quarter 
against the improper use of Anglicisms? 
The Congress’ answer to the first question 
was to approve and recommend as a 
reference work the above-mentioned Dr. 
Alfaro’s Diccionario de anglicismos,® in 
which he lists some 1300 Anglicisms, 
discusses each briefly, and passes judg- 
ment as to whether the word should be 
accepted in good usage or cast out and 
banned from educated speech. 

The second question, that of how to 
wage war against undesirable Anglicisms, 
caused certain Academicians to propose 
a far more active role for the Academies 
than has been theirs in the past. Their 
motto would continue to be the Royal 
Academy’s: “Limpia, fija, y da esplen- 
dor,” but their means of achieving these 
ends would include modern propaganda 
methods, lobbies, and governmental con- 
trols. Not only would formal education 
be aimed at teaching Hispanic students 
to use a pure and uncontaminated 
Spanish, but the great media of modern 
communication, the press, the radio, and 
the movies, would be supervised, with the 
purpose of achieving linguistic purity. 
Even shop-window advertising would 
have been submitted to a committee of 
purists for their approbabtion, if one 
man’s proposal had been accepted. 

At the Congress, these extremist 
authoritarians, though highly vocal, were 
not able to muster enough actual votes 
to have their more dictatorial proposals 
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accepted. The purpose of language ig, 
after all, communication, getting across 
to one’s hearer what one has in mind, 
If an Anglicism serves to communicate a 
given thought or feeling better, if it calls 
to mind the object for which it stands 
more readily than the nearest Spanish 
equivalent, the chances are that it will be 
preferred over the Spanish word. And the 
acceptance or rejection lies in what Dr, 
Adolfo Berro Garcia of Uruguay called 
“la decisién inapelable de los pueblos 
hispanoparlantes.”” Any attempt on the 
part of an Academy or Academies to bar 
Anglicisms by fiat seems to me to fall 
in the same category as King Canute’s 
efforts to stem the ocean tide. 

Fortunately, there were enough serious 
linguists among the delegates to the 
Congress to understand fully the futility 
of trying to force language into a strait 
jacket. The proposals adopted were es- 
sentially positive and constructive, aimed 
at helping the individual members of 
“los pueblos hispanoparlantes” to make 
their decisions wisely, rather than at 
forcing alien decisions upon them. Briefly, 
the most important proposals accepted 
by the Congress were: 1. To approve and 
recommend the Diccionario de Anglicis- 
mos as a reference work for general use. 
2. To request editors to take especial 
care with Spanish translations of English 
works. 3. To foment the improved teach- 
ing of Spanish in the schools. 4. To make 
available as widely as possible inexpensive 
editions of the masterpieces of Hispanic 
prose and poetry. 

For the individual, the most helpful 
advice came from a man outside of the 
Congress, author of the quotation with 
which this article began. If one is m 
search of a way of saying something for 
which one knows the word in English, 
one should first, he says, look for an 
expression in Castilian; if one can find no 
adequate expression, one should then try 
to create one based on Castilian roots; 
if that proves impractical, one should 
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translate the English literally into Span- 
ish; if that fails, then and only then, he 
believes, should one borrow the English 
word, modifying it and accommodating 
it to the genius of Spanish. 

This is for the native speaker of Span- 
ish. For the non-native, the solution is still 
simpler, I believe: his only course is to fol- 
low, to the limit of his ability, the example 
of the best native speakers and writers he 
ean find. 


NOTES 


tLic. Luis Cabrera, in Novedades, Mexico 
City, April 22, 1951. 

‘This Congress met at the invitation of Presi- 
dent Miguel Alem&n of Mexico, and his govern- 
ment paid all the expenses. All of the Spanish- 
speaking nations, with the exception of Spain 
herself, were represented. There were present 
delegates from the Academies of the eighteen 
Spanish American republics and of the Philip- 
pines, together with observers from the United 
States and Puerto Rico. 

*Charles N. Staubach, “English Terms in 
Bogoté,’? Hispanta, xxix (1946), 56-66; 
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Francis C. Hayes, ‘“‘Anglo-Spanish Speech in 
Tampa, Florida,’? Hispanra, xxxur (1949), 
48-52; Carmelita Louise Ortiz, ‘‘English In- 
fluence on the Spanish of Tampa (A condensa- 
tion of a Master’s Thesis at the Univ. of 
Florida, 1947),’’ Hispanta, xxx (1949), 
300-304. 

* Both emergencia and eficiencia appear in the 
16th edition of the Diccionario de la Academia, 
but the acceptations differ from those most 
commonly used in English. 

5 These words were actually used thus in an 
article written to decry the increase in An- 
glicisms—see note 1. The remainder of the 
Anglicisms in this and the preceding two 
paragraphs were gathered in conversations 
and from menus and shop signs in Mexico 
City. 

* The first two articles cited in note 3 have 
arrangedtheir Anglicisms roughly according to 
the topics or activities to which they belong; 
the third has listed them according to the form 
of the borrowed word and the transformation 
it has undergone in its adoption into Spanish. 
The most important work in the field of An- 
glicisms is the Diccionario de anglicismos, of 
Ricardo J. Alfaro, published in Panama in 
1950 and reviewed by Dwight L. Bolinger in 
HISPANIA, XxxiII (1950), 284-286. 











A SPANISH VERSION OF THE AUTHENTIC DON JUAN 


WiLuiAM GIULIANO 
New York Unwwersity 


Jacinto Grau, born in Barcelona in 
1873 and now living in exile in Buenos 
Aires, is a Spanish dramatist whose fame 
has been increasing in recent years. His 
plays have been presented throughout 
Europe and South America, some of 
them by such well-known figures as 
Charles Dullin, Francis de Miomandre, 
Karel Capek, and Luigi Pirandello. A 
movement has been initiated in South 
America to petition the Nobel Committee 
to award him the prize for literature. 

In choosing the plots for his dramas, he 
often has recourse to history, legend, 
mythology, folklore, and the Bible, as 
did many of the writers of the Golden 
Age and the Romantic periods of the 
Spanish theatre. Unlike them, however, 
he usually re-evaluates the tales of uni- 
versal interest and gives a novel interpre- 
tation of the story, frequently transform- 
ing a traditionally base character (such 
as Judas) into a noble figure. The plays 
based on traditional themes are: La 
redencién de Judas (1903), Las bodas de 
Camacho (1903), El conde Alarcos (1907), 
Don Juan de Carillana (1913), El cuento 
de Barba Azul (1915), El rey Candaules 
(1917), El hijo prédigo (1917), El setor 
de Pigmalién (1921), and El burlador que 
no se burla (1930). 

Jacinto Grau explores the Don Juan 
theme in two plays, Don Juan de Carillana 
and El burlador que no se burla. The 
first play concerns an old Don Juan, 
a handsome man of fifty, who unwittingly 
attempts to seduce his own daughter. 
When he discovers her identity, he 
realizes that an old Don Juan is an in- 
congruity, as a real Don Juan can have 
no ties with the past. Consequently this 
Don Juan, Jacinto Grau tells us,’ was 
not a true Don Juan, not only because 
he was too old, but also because he was 
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sensitive and carried away an image of 
all the girls he had loved. The play was 
performed in Madrid on November 13, 
1913, and was an immediate success, 

Later Jacinto Grau composed El bur- 
lador que no se burla, which represents 
his version of the authentic Don Juan, 
a Don Juan which he describes at great 
length in several essays.2 The most in- 
clusive of these is a preliminary study he 
wrote to an edition of Don Juan plays, 
Don Juan en el drama.* It is a short but 
comprehensive study of the Don Juan 
legend from its inception. It contains 
almost all of the ideas on this legend ex- 
pressed in Grau’s other essays, in addition 
to the views of other writers. He cites 
Jose Maria Monner Sans who, in the 
eighth chapter of his book El teatro & 
Lenormand (1937), states that Tirso de 
Molina’s El burlador de Sevilla, the 
matrix for the Don Juan theme in the 
drama, had antecedents in the Spanish 
Romancero in a Leonese romance “Pa 
misa diba [sic] un galan,”’ which Menén- 
dez y Pelayo includes in his Antologia 
de poetas liricos castellanos (Vol. x). 
This ballad includes both the “burlador” 
and the “convidado de piedra’”’ motifs. 
Grau also cites the works by Victor 
Said Armesto, Miguel de Unamuno, and 
Arturo Farinelli on the origin of the 
theme, and quotes liberally from an 
article by José de Osma‘ which describes 
its early variations—those of Cicognini, 
Filiberto, the “Commedia dell’arte,” and 
Goldoni in Italy, the one by Moliére in 
France, and one by Shadwell in England. 

Grau protests against the modem 
critics (from Gonzalo Lafora to Gregorio 
Marafién) who attempt to psychoanalyz 
Don Juan. He considers interesting 4 
lecture on Don Juan judged in the light 
of the present day penal code by Luis 
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Jiménez de Asta entitled “Don Juan 
ante el Derecho Penal y la Sociologia,” 
given in the Colegio Libre de Estudios 
Superiores de Buenos Aires, and pub- 
lished in Tucumadn by the publishing 
house La Raza. 

Grau says that for the Germans Don 
Juan is a seeker of the ideal through 
women; for the tortured Dane, Kierke- 
gaard, he is an enemy of women, cold 
but expert in his pursuit of them; for 
Lenormand, in his L’Homme et ses 
Fantémes, Don Juan carries a woman’s 
soul in a man’s body; for Ramiro de 
Maeztu, Don Juan is right if there is no 
God, wrong if there is a divine morality; 
Unamuno does not understand him at all, 
to him he is an empty-headed, poor 
devil; Baudelaire in his Les Fleurs du 
Mal captures the profound meaning of 
Don Juan; Lord Byron’s attacks against 
Puritan society in his great poem Don 
Juan have been superficially attributed 
to his romanticism; G. B. Shaw in his 
Man and Superman creates a Don Juan 
that is conquered instead of being the 
conqueror; Liold by Pirandello and Setiora 
Ama by Benavente contain rustic Don 
Juans with whom women fall in love 
easily. Pirandello’s and Benavente’s are 
not real Don Juans, however; Pir- 
andello, in his Ma non é una cosa seria, 
has a Pirandellian Don Juan, better than 
the one in Liold. Mozart, in the music 
to Don Giovanni, in spite of the prosaic 
libretto by Daponte, produced a master- 
piece: ‘‘...el milagroso genio de Mozart 
adivina la grandeza del Burlador y tras 
frescura y gracia, tras la fina comicidad y 
el patetismo irénico de la escena del 
cementerio, con Leporello, el Comendador 
y Don Juan, nos da en el ultimo acto, 
una honda emocién profundamente dra- 
matica. . .’’ 

Grau thinks Don Juan Tenorio by 
Zorrilla would have been one of the 
greatest Don Juans if he had not allowed 
him, at the last moment, to repent. He 
Says that in Zorrilla’s Don Juan Tenorio 
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“empieza a enfocar magnificamente el 
hispano cardcter del Burlador. . .””* 

From this illuminating, succinct history 
of Don Juan,’ Grau proceeds to give his 
own interpretation of the character. 
Don Juan has survived not because he is 
a great seducer of women but because he 
is fearless in the face of God and in the 
face of death; he is a hero extremely 
attractive to women because of his manly 
attributes, his handsomeness, warm voice, 
charm, and courage, because he loves 
them passionately for a short time 
and does not permit them to get tired of 
him. They love him because through 
him their strong maternal instinct can be 
realized with “‘un hijo ardido y esforzado.” 
He says further: 


Don Juan es, ante todo, un ser dionisiaco. 
Un apetito vivo en un vigorosisimo cuerpo de 
varén, con una mente poco complicada, de pocas 
ideas pero claras y precisas, de una gran 
potencialidad de arrebato y de una voluntad 
terca que no retrocede ante el deseo, suceda lo 
que suceda, sin titubeo y sin temor y por 
consecuencia la encarnacién del valor. 

Naciéd ya condenado. No puede tener mas 
vida que un hermoso gallo triunfador. . . . Se 
va de la tierra destinado directamente al in- 
fierno, con una brillante, excepcional y meri- 
toria conducta, para entrar en la parca aristo- 
cracia de los predestinados a la perdicién 
irremediable. 

El verdadero Don Juan no fracasa jamés.. . 
Por eso el Don Juan que yo resucité, viviendo 
en la época actual, no cuenta con ningdn ren- 
cor de mujer, que lejos de aborrecerlo después 
de abandonadas, siguen viendo en él la evasion 
de la prosa y rutina diaria.* 


Grau goes on to say that a perspicacious 
friend observed that Don Juan was born 
in a country that had had harems for 
seven centuries. Don Juan represents the 
desire to re-establish the harem by creat- 
ing one in the street since it was no longer 
permitted in the house. c 

Grau then discusses Casanova, who 
was not really a Don Juan because he had 
to make his livelihood, and who, when 
old, lived as a parasite, writing his 
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Memoirs. Casanova, however, was the 
first human adversary of the tedium and 
monotony of life. He and Don Juan have 
three things in common: they treated 
all women alike: it did not matter if they 
were maids or queens, as long as they 
were pleasing to them; they did not have 
delicate consciences; they never felt re- 
morse. 

In the preface to the Mundo Latino 
edition, Grau calls Don Juan “un ciego 
impulso vital y una caracteristica de 
emoci6n inaprisionable para el entendi- 
miento.’”® 

El burlador que no se burla, consisting 
of a prologue, five scenes, and an epilogue, 
has never been performed. 


Plot: Prélogo—Dofia Maria brings about 
a reconciliation between her daughter Dofia 
Laura and “el conde Alvaro de Mayolas,”’ 
whom Laura had left the night of their wedding 
because she found him kissing an English 
governess. Dofia Maria prays to the Virgin 
to let them have a child, not just an ordinary 
child, but one who would leave his mark in 
the world, be it good or bad. 

Cuadro I—Gloria, niece of Dofia Laura, is 
engaged to marry Eugenio, a professor. She is 
happy until Don Juan, son of Dojia Laura, 
comes to the house. She receives him in her 
room at night. When she is reproached by 
Dojfia Laura, she throws herself from a window. 
Only the shadow of Don Juan is visible in this 
scene, crossing the back of the stage. Dofia 
Maria prays to the Virgin, saying she wanted 
an extraordinary grandchild, but not one as 
extraordinary as Don Juan. 

Cuadro II]—Adelia, in mourning for her 
dead sweetheart, is accosted by Don Juan in 
her home. She falls into his arms. Her sister 
Hortensia comes home and sees them. She is 
angry because Don Juan had made love to her 
too. She says her fiancé Captain Redondo is 
looking for Don Juan to kill him. Don Juan 
leaves. The sisters say they love him. Don 
Juan returns when Adelia is alone andtakes her 
in his arms. 

Cuadro III—Dr. Ordéfiez is going to deliver 
a lecture on the Don Juan theme, including the 
Don Juan de Mayolas. He is going to leave his 
wife Fernanda with Don Juan just to prove 
that a woman can make a fool of him. Fernanda 
and Carmen see Don Juan. Fernanda asks 
Carmen to leave her alone. Don Juan 
approaches Fernanda and says: ‘“‘Sefiora.” 
(This word ends the scene.) 
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Cuadro IV—Don Juan enters a cabaret and 
sees a beautiful girl. He goes to the hovel whieh 
is her home. She is afraid her sweetheart 
Rendueles, an assassin, will kill him. Don Juay 
laughs at her fears. As they leave, Rendueles 
comes and tries to stab Don Juan. Don Juan 
renders him unconscious with a blow and 
pushes his body aside as they leave. 

Cuadro V—Don Juan receives a letter telling 
him that he has been poisoned and will die 
that night. The Devil appears to him and telly 
him that it is time for him to die, that he re. 
grets it because he has been his ally all his 
life, seducing women, including Dr. Ordéfiez’s 
wife, Fernanda. He says he had foiled him onee 
when Captain Redondo’s sister had come to 
kill him for murdering her brother; she fell in 
love with him and he ravished her too. Destiny, 
Death, and Life appear to Don Juan. When the 
Devil leaves, Destiny and Life say they have 
been good to him, but now leave him with 
Death. Death asks him if he repents. Don 
Juan says no. The faces of many of the men he 
has killed and wronged appear, making gri- 
maces at him, but he is defiant. Not a woman 
appears among them. Don Juan dies. 

Epilogo—Women are confessing in church. 
They tell the priest that they cannot repent 
having known Don Juan. If he came to them 
again, they would welcome him. 


This Don Juan has all the attributes 
which, we have seen, Grau considers an 
integral part of Don Juan’s nature. He 
has all the characteristics a man would 
like to have and which a woman wants 
in the man she loves: handsomeness, 
daring, courage, passion, charm, warmth, 
poetry in feeling and language. Don 
Juan is represented as an ‘“‘impulso 
césmico,”’ as Eugenio calls him, irresisti- 
ble and unresisting to women. In the 
“Battle of the Sexes,” he is the great 
conqueror, the man to whom any woman 
is willing to surrender her will. 

The second cuadro brings out the 
character of Don Juan. The sisters find 
themselves courted by the same man, 
and accuse him of insincerity, an accusa- 
tion made against the Don Juan of 
legend by many scholars. Don Juan, in 
answer to the sisters’ accusations, replies: 
“Digo siempre la verdad, lo que siento. .- 
Lo soy todo menos un hipécrita. . . .Tengo 
ansias de placer y de amar como tantos, 
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pero con mds brio y sin hipocresfa. 
Mis apetitos son como los de todos, pero 
mas fuertes y grandes, y no sé quedarme, 
como los demas, con un deseo de mujer, 
por una prudencia que, en el fondo, es 
miedo....Yo no tengo la culpa si la 
mujer se me desvanece y deshace en el 
amor, y de pronto siento otro arrebato. . . 
Siempre con mi sed inacabable, que no 
sabrA apagarme nunca boca de mujer.” 

In cuadro III, the people going into 
the lecture hall discuss several Don Juan 
interpretations (mentioned by Grau in 
Don Juan en el drama): the German Don 
Juan who vainly seeks the ideal in woman, 
the Spanish Don Juan who is the authen- 
tic one because only the restrictions im- 
posed by the Moorish harem and the 
secluded Moslem girl could have produced 
the fearless and passionate Don Juan. 
One person says that if there is a God, 
Don Juan has no raison d’étre—the 
Maeztu interpretation. 

Grau adds a novel interpretation to his 
play. In most, if not all, of the other 
dramas based on the Don Juan theme, 
not only is Don Juan considered an 
immoral character, which Grau does not 
believe, but all the women are considered 
his victims. In this play, they are not the 
victims. When the faces of Don Juan’s 
enemies appear in the fifth cuadro, there 
is not a single woman among them. 
In cuadro I, Gloria, who was seduced by 
her cousin Don Juan, describes her 
feelings towards him with religious ecs- 
tasy: “Senti uma poesia vaga..., lo 
mismo que la siento en la iglesia cuando 
oigo el érgano y el canto y veo, entre 
incienso, alzarse a Dios, resplandeciente, 
en una custodia deslumbrante de oro. . .” 

The epilogue is a brilliant ending and 
serves to emphasize the joy that Don 
Juan brought into the lives of the women 
he loved. The three women can feel no 
Trepentance in the confessional. They say 
that he had broken the monotony of life, 
that he represented a real man who might 
give a son to be proud of, that although 
every woman wants to dominate, she 
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subconsciously is looking for a man like 
Don Juan to dominate her. Teresa says: 
“Ser suya fué entrar de un salto en el 
ideal, en la vida mAs loca y Ilena que duré 
segundos, porque se fué con él, que, como 
a todas, me dejé en seguida. (Dos o tres 
palabras del cura, acompafiadas de un 
sobrio accionar de manos.) Si, si, padre, 
si, me volveria a dar con él si resucitase 
y gustara de mi. Aunque fuese por unos 
instantes. .. Decir que no, seria engafiarle 
en este lugar sagrado. . .” 

We see here the complete surrender to 
Don Juan, who, in a moment of great 
passion, gives the women he loves a brief 
respite from the tedium of ordinary ex- 
istence. 

Obviously the play is not one with a 
central plot. We have several scenes which 
serve to bring out the essential character 
of Don Juan. This is done very effectively 
in most of the scenes without his ap- 
pearance. The prologue and first cuadro 
are a skillful preparation for the appear- 
ance of the bold Don Juan in the second 
cuadro. The suspense created in these 
scenes, in which the dashing character of 
Don Juan is depicted, heightens the 
effect of his dramatic entrance in the 
second. The third cuadro is almost a 
technical discussion on the Don Juan 
theme, and the least effective. The fourth 
shows us the physical strength and cour- 
age of Don Juan; the fifth, his arrogant 
and defiant attitude even before Death 
and the Devil; and the epilogue is a 
brilliant climax, a fitting tribute to the 
memory of Don Juan. 

The remarks of critics who have read 
the play are, on the whole, favorable. 
Fernando de’Lapi says: ‘Jacinto Grau ha 
afiadido a la larga lista de burladores el 
suyo, tan moderno y acorde con nuestra 
sensibilidad y el sentido actual del 
donjuanismo.”””” Federico Sanchez Escri- 
bano remarks: “In Don Juan de Carillana 
(1913) and El burlador que no se burla 
(1930) is found the treatment of the don 
Juan theme in two very different aspects, 
without the baroque complications in 
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style and the eschatological or teleo- 
logical elements of Tirso’s famous play 
and without the sexually romantic or 
romantically sexual imitations which 
followed it. El burlador que no se burla 
exalts natural love. Its ending is dis- 
concerting to squeamish moralists who 
think of this love as sin; after don Juan’s 
death the women he has loved—not 
deceived and who have loved him—re- 
member him with nostalgic gratitude.’ 

The article by José M. de Osma from 
which Grau quoted for the history of the 
Don Juan legend is primarily a study of 
Jacinto Grau’s Don Juan. The following 
criticism by de Osma seems to differ from 
Jacinto Grau’s exposition of his ideas on 
the Don Juan legend: ‘“Desvistiendo sus 
conceptos de la retérica, vienen [las 
palabras de Grau] a decir: don Juan es 
un simple lascivo, de potencialidad plena, 
indiferente a la tragedia que deja en 
redor suyo, que ama a su manera pero 
nunca se niega a si mismo. Este es el 
Don Juan que al autor se le antoja ver- 
dadero, castizo, nuestro, norma y objeto 
definitivo, capaz de reincarnarse en el 
futuro. Don Juan de Tirso, don Juan 
inglés, don Juan prerromaéntico, Tenorio 
de Zorrilla, son los elementos que han 
entrado en la composicién del don Juan 
sintético de Jacinto Grau.’’” 

Jacinto Grau in his Don Juan portrays 
a true Don Juan. As he pointed out, a 
repentant Don Juan would be a negation 
of all that he stood for, of all that had 
charmed the women he met. Grau’s 
Don Juan is arrogant and defiant to the 
last. In this play the dramatist presents 
a different picture of the feelings of the 
women whom Don Juan loved, and 
epitomizes the universal attraction of 
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Don Juan. Unlike Don Juan de Carillana, 
this Don Juan passes from one love to 
another without retaining a memory of 
the previous love, and unlike him he 
dies in the prime of life, in a blaze of 
defiant glory. It is strange that sucha 
brilliant addition to the Don Juan theme 
should still remain unperformed more 
than twenty years after it was written. 


NOTES 


1 Don Juan en el drama (Buenos Aires, 1944), 
p. 22. 

Ibid., plus the prefaces to El burlador que no 
*e burla (Madrid, 1930), and to El burlador que 
so se burla, Don Juan de Carillana, El tercer 
nemonio (Buenos Aires, 1941, 1947). 

d The titles of these plays are: El burlador de 
Sevilla by Tirso de Molina; Don Juan by 
’Moliére, Don Juan Tenorio by Carlo Goldoni, 
El convidado de piedra by A. 8. Pushkin, Don 
Juan de Marana by Alexandre Dumas, Don 
Juan Tenorio by José Zorrilla, and La wiltima 
noche de Don Juan by Edmond Rostand. 
**Variaciones sobre el tema de don Juan,” 
Hispania (1932), xv, 55-62. 

5 Don Juan en el drama, p. 20. 

* Ibid., p. 21. 

7 The Don Juan theme continues to be a popu- 
lar one in Spain. To the ones mentioned by 
Grau we may add: La conversién de Mafara 
by Joaquin Dicenta, Han matado a don Juan 
by Oliver, El burlador de Sevilla by F. Villaes- 
pesa, El estudiante endiablado by E. Marquina, 

Una noche en Venecia and Don Luis Mejia 
by E. Marquina and Herndndez Cat4, and El 
hermano Juan by Miguel de Unamuno. 

8 Don Juan en el drama, pp. 28-33. 

* El burlador que no se burla (Madrid, 1930), p. 
ll. 

10 “Entreacto. Un don Juan,” in G. L. (Gaceta 
literaria?], March 15, 1927. (This clipping in the 
files (sub Grau) of the Hispanic Institute, 
Columbia University, bears only the initials of 
the newspaper.) 
1t The Columbia Dictionary of Modern European 
Literature (New York, 1947), pp. 344-345. 

12 “Variaciones sobre el tema de don Juan,” 
p. 61. 
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Kart Kraus 
Stockton College, California 


A few days after reading F. B. Agard’s 
article on “Present Day Judaeo-Spanish 
in the United States” (Hispania, August 
1950), the postman brought me a surprise 
from my nephew in Israel: No. 3 Anio 1 
of El Tiempo, Semanal Independiente 
Politico y Literario, dated Djueves 20 
Julio 1950. Modest in size as this weekly 
is (a shortage of newsprint limits it to 
two pages), I nevertheless felt that it 
was worthy of considerable study not 
only because of its purely linguistic 
aspects but also for its bearing on a 
problem of much wider range, that of an 
ethnic group, separated for centuries 
from the national body whose language 
and culture it has adopted, transplanted 
to the present-day world after being 
stranded in the darkness of North Africa 
or the Balkans, and suddenly faced with 
the need of expressing modern ideas in a 
language hitherto used only for the small 
talk of home and family. 

Some quotations from El Tiempo 
will give an idea how the Sefaradim— 
the Hebrew form for Sefaradies, used 
exclusively in El Tiempo—solved this 
problem: 


Nuestros ministros se recojen [convene] en la 
Kirya (Hebrew: capital]. 13 ministros, repre- 
zentantes de Israel en 22 estados del mundo, 
se recojeran esta semana a una asamblea ex- 
traordinaria del Ministerio de los Etchos 
Etrangeros. A la inoguracion de esta asamblea 
participaron! el Primo Ministro y el Ministro 
de los Etchos Etrangeros, Sr. Moche Sharet, 
los cuales prezentaron' a nuestros ministros 
las principales lignas de la politica exteriora de 
Israel i nuestra attitude enverso los problemas 
politicos actuales, que ocupan actualmente el 
mundo. Esta reunion no tiene por buto [Fr. 
but: goal] de fixar la politica exteriora de Israel, 
sino de comentarla i aclarecer siertos problemas 
actuales. Los ministros van a dar i tomar en- 
formaciones sovre diversos problemas ke pre- 
ocupan el govierno de Israel. En esta reunion 
seran relevadas (Fr. relever: to take up] proble- 


mas de Yerushalayim [Jerusalem], las rela- 
ciones entre el estado i el puevlo djudio del 
galut (Hebr: dispersion, exile] i nuestra atti- 
tude enverso los problemas ke se discutiran en 
la Grande Asamblea de las Naciones Unidas. 
... En la Korea . . . los Americanos se reculan 
[Fr. reculer: withdraw] abandonando sus posi- 
ciones a el enemigo. ... No es de maraviyar 
ke las poderozas armadas Americanas su- 
bissieron piedritas [Fr. subirent des pertes: 
suffered losses] en los primeros combates contra 
las fuerzas superioras de la Korea del Nord. 
... Los estados democraticos perden siempre 
las primeras batalias de la guerra. ...La 
America ara [hard] todos los esforzos meneste- 
rozos para activar la mobilizacion de su poten- 
cial de guerra i vencer detchisivamente los 
agressores ke violaron la otorita del UNO en 
envahichando [Fr. envahissant: invading] el 
teritorio del Sud i en menazando la paz 
mondiala. . . . Los Americanos no posseden en 
la Korea ke un tercio de las fuersas menestero- 
zas para tener fatcha Fr. tenir téte +faire face: 
withstand] contra los Comunistas. 


Speaking of “el malhor [Fr. malheur: 
misfortune] del puevlo djudio i su fato 
malhorozo,” the writer states: “La his- 
toria fue cruela a nuestro eguardo [Fr. 
a notre égard: with regard to us].”’ 

El Tiempo is proud of “la buena 
reuchita [Fr. réussite: success] de las 
manovras de la Flota Israeliana’”’ that 
extended to the “bodres [Fr. bords: 
boundaries] de la Turquia.”’ 

Dissatisfaction prevailing among its 
readers is also voiced: 


El imigrado nuevo, todo en siendo reconosiente 
por el recivo bien fraternel, ke la Sohnut [The 
Jewish Agency] acordo, no puede entender 
porke el era ovligado de pasar tanto tiempo en 
los bate-olim [Hebr. transient camps, literally : 
guest houses]... . El problema de los Sefara- 
dim i Echkenazim [Hebr.: Germans, i.e. Jews 
from Eastern Europe, used for Europe’s non- 
Sephardic Jews] . . . no es del todo emportante 
si en realita ay apartar [discrimination]. El 
facto ke los Sefaradim i particularmente los 
nuevos vinidos dizen ke ay apartar, dizen ke 
ser Echkenasi es mas convenible para obtener 
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el dia de lavor [job] i los otros deritos, este‘‘confiensa [confidence] and hope: “TIre- 


facto es bastante para arrivar a la concluzion 
ke en nuestro pais existe el problema de dos 
comunitas, onde la una de entre eyas se siente 
ser mal vista i descriminada de parte la mayorita 
de la populacion i particularmente de parte los 
establissamientos nacionales. 


Should we “cryar una Union Sefara- 
dita” to fight for our rights? the writer 
of this article asks. He takes a praise- 
worthy stand: “No,” he answers. If we 
do, “rezicamos [Fr. nous risquons| de 
suportar las consiquensas. No tenemos 
dubio ke el problema de los Sefaradim i 
Echkenazim no es mas ke un problema 
social i kultural, la diferencia palpavle 
entre el nivelo social i cultural de las dos 
comunitas.”” So what can be done? “La 
centralizacion de los djudios ke vienen 
de todas partes del mundo a Israel es eya 
ke asigura un nivelo igual en el desvelo- 
pamiento de todas partes de la nacion.. .” 

Hiding under the nom de plume Gandhi, 
another writer pokes fun at his griping 
fellow-Sefaradim by repeating a story 
told him by an old friend ‘ke rencontro 
por hazardo’: 


Dizde tres anios lavoro en la Sohnut [Jewish 
Agency]. En este entervalo amostri una kapat- 
chita bien grande. Ma [but] mi estado puedia 
ser muntcho mijor si nozotros teniamos un 
poco de consensia. Te contare. . . . Mi superior 
es tambien sefaradi como mi. Todo mi avenir 
esta en su mano. Una tchica intervencion de 
su parte era [would have been] sufiziente para 
ke yo arivara a el posto ke me reviene [to which 
I am entitled]. Ma ke are ke mi superior es 
tambien sefaradi [what can I do since my su- 
perior is also a 8.]? El ke devia de pucharme 
|Fr. pousser: push], de entroduizirme [|Fr. intro- 
duire: recommend], de ayudarme, el se mete 
de enfrente. Es amargo, ma es pura verdad. 
Yo me selo [I envy] de los Echkenazim. Ke 
union entre eyos i ke desunion entre nozotros! 
No seriya esta razon de nuestra decadencia? 


However, ‘“malgrado las_sufriensas 
[Fr. malgré les souffrances: despite the 
suffering] de los nuevos imigrantes ke 
biven en estos campos un anio i en vezes 
mas de esto,”’ which is a tough proposi- 
tion even for people as little ‘‘pretansiozo 
|demanding]’”’ as those “imigrantes de 
oriente,” the spirit is good. There is 


mos adelantre al rencontro de [Fr. 
@ la rencontre de: to meet, to welcome] 
los syenes [cientos] de miles de imigrados 
ke se preparan a ajutarsen [Fr. s’ajouter: 
join] a nozotros.” 

Where do all these newcomers hail 
from? An advertisement in El Tiempo 
gives a hint: A TODOS LOS EMIGRANTES 
DE TURQUIA, BULGARIA I GRECIA: VIENE 
DE APARECER un livreto de conversaciones 
en Hebreo-Spaniol. En vendida en todas 
las librerias i kyoskes.’’ (Remember that 
‘Vient de Paraitre’ one reads on the 
jackets of new French books?) I sent 
for it immediately. It is a pocket-sized 
booklet of 170 pages with a text printed 
in three columns: Judeo-Spanish, Heb- 
rew translation, and transliteration of 
the Hebrew in the Latin alphabet. 
Probably there is a great demand for the 
Livreto, for ‘‘el primer paso deve de ser 
adoptar a la lingua hebrea,” advises the 
author of the article about discrimination. 
“El nuevo vinido de Turkia o de los 
otros paises ke no konose la lingua Hebrea 
se syente bien izolado,” says Livreto’s 
author, Chadar, in its Preface. “ Esta 
modesta brochura no tyene otro buto ke 
ensenyar al nuevo vinido syertos byervos 
[verbos: words], syertas frazas en la 
lingua hebrea...” Since he claims “ke 
el linguaje, sea en hebreo como en Spaniol, 
empleado en esta brochura, es un linguaje 
semple i sin retorica...es la lingua 
empleada en la vida de cada dia...,” 
it was interesting to compare it with 
El Tiempo in order to find out whether 
the language as written in the newspaper 
is the same as spoken in every-day life. 

From the substantial specimens quoted 
from El Tiempo which give, I hope, a 
picture of its language as well as its 
contents, it is evident that the writers 
borrow heavily from French in their 
spelling and still more in their vocabulary 
and syntax. They use hundreds of galli- 
cisms ‘sin remorso i sin regreto’: adresar, 
adresso, aretarse [stop], avantages, impri- 
meria, mancar de [fail to], parvenir @ 
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[succeed], en suposando [supposing], sulig- 
nar [underline], survolar [fly over]. They 
say: segun la misma sursa (Fr. source], 
although in another article we find de 
manaderos dignos de confiensa. Verbs like 
diferar, preferar, exprimar have gone over 
to the first conjugation because of Fr. 
différer, préférer, exprimer. Interesting 
are: “El Egypto subissio una disfecha 
(suffered defeat],”” and “‘Los Americanos 
subissieron seriozas piedritas.’’ As in the 
above-mentioned en envahichando the 
French forms of the second conjugation 
‘§ radical allongé’ are responsible for 
these forms. 

The heavy layer of French almost 
smothers El Tiempo’s Ladino.? To judge 
by the Livreto the French influence is 
even more noticeable in every day con- 
versation. Besides old acquaintances like 
remeter, rankontrar, ajutar I found about 
forty more words referring to clothing 
(jaket, palto), to housing (foburgo [suburb], 
taraza [balcony], patron {landlord]), and 
to many other matters of daily life (gise 
[ticket-window], sendicato {labor union], 
livreto [union card], ankesor (Fr. encaisseur: 
dues collector], formiilar [form], danjerozo, 
demuazel). In teaching Hebrew grammar, 
French terms are used: singulier, pluriel, 
masculin, feminen. 

How can this copious borrowing from 
French be accounted for since we know 
that the readers of El Tiempo as well as 
the prospective students of the Ltvreto 
come from Turkey, Greece, and Bulgaria, 
and not from the completely Frenchified 
Sephardic communities of French North 
Africa? The fact that in the Balkans 
and in Turkey any person of some culture 
understands French is not sufficient to 
explain the puzzling predominance of 
French words in Judeo-Spanish, for 
cultured people are only a very small 
minority everywhere and still more so in 
those countries. Yet he who is familiar 
with the history of the Sephardic com- 
munities can easily trace the origin of 
this overwhelming influence to a Jewish 
institution, l’Alliance Israélite Univer- 





selle. Founded by prominent Jews in 
1860 for the purpose of raising the 
standard of the oriental Jew, it has its 
main office in Paris and maintains a 
network of schools on all levels over the 
entire Orient from Morocco to Persia. 
All subjects are taught exclusively in 
French. Generations of Jews got what- 
ever education they had in these schools 
because they were invariably superior 
to any others within their reach. 

The Sephardic Jews, then, speak Span- 
ish at home and with their co-religionists, 
had their intellectual life imbued with 
French through their schooling, and, in 
order to make a livelihood, still have to 
talk the language of the country in which 
hey live: Serbian, Bulgarian, Greek, or 
Turkish. Many of them are able to 
converse in all of these languages equally 
fluently, for the old Ottoman Empire was 
almost as much of a linguistic Babel as 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. Yet, 
despite thorough scanning of El Tiempo 
for vestiges of these languages, I found 
none. People who have no scruples about 
crowding their writings with French 
words cannot possibly be suspected of 
purism. The reason for avoiding such 
borrowings is, as Professor Agard has 
pointed out, rather a practical one: the 
need for a standard Judeo-Spanish under- 
standable for all Sefaradim no matter 
where they came from. On the other, 
hand, the Livreto, meant for Turkish 
Jews, does not shrink from making a 
rather large use of Turkish words (26).* 
The same applies to La Verdad, a rather 
low class periodical catering to the special 
interests of Sephardic immigrants from 
Turkey. This publication—four pages 
printed on blue wrapping paper—was 
added to my sources recently. 

However, even in El Tiempo’s standard 
Judeo-Spanish I found quite a few words 
taken from Italian, and still more, of 
course, from Hebrew. There is a rather 
immoderate use of dunke, evidently 
because those accustomed to Italian 
dunque find it difficult to do without it. 
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It could be argued that dunke is nothing 
but an adaptation of Fr. donc {therefore}, 
but the ‘Italianita’ of dovere sacro, consillio 
|consiglio|, pericolozo, kapatchi [capace] 
and kapatchita \capacita: ability), dubyo, 
fatcha |faccia: face}, fino [until], oy, katcha 
[caccia], and cualunke [whatsoever] can- 
not be doubted.‘ The presence of these 
Italian words in Ladino is explained by 
the fact that Italy was a station on the 
Sephardies’ way to Turkey. In the six- 
teenth century Venice and Leghorn be- 
came centers of Jewish learning and even 
the Italian-born Jews used Ladino for 
the discussions in their Talmudic acad- 
emies. Cultural as well as commercial 
relations have never stopped between 
the Sephardic groups who remained in 
Italy and Judeo-Spanish settlements 
elsewhere. 

As to the Hebrew words, their number 
in El Tiempo is smaller than one would 
expect in view of the fact that Hebrew 
is not only the official language in Israel 
but also the only medium of communica- 
tion between the Sefaradim and the 
Western Jews who make up the bulk of 
the population. I counted only thirteen 
Hebrew words. Of course, speaking on 
matters of internal politics, the paper 
uses the official terms: besides Sohnut 
[Jewish Agency], bet-haolim [transient 
camps], Yishuv [citizenry], Kneset [Parlia- 
ment], Kirya {capital}, tsena [rationing], 
it quotes “el ministro Sr. Ben Guryon 
adresando un ‘Hazak veamatz’ [hail] a 
todos los marineros i ofisiarios de la 
marina ke escaparon [finished] con 
reuchita las grandes manovras de la 
flota Israeliana.”” Even in an article 
that takes up the question whether ‘‘con 
la fondacion del estado de Israel devi- 
yamos de anular el Ticha Beav ke es el 
dia en el cual nozotros comemoramos la 
destruccion de la caza santa i el malhor 
del puevlo djudio ke fue exilado adyentro 
los puevlos...” there are besides the 
name of the day of mourning, Ticha 
Beav (ie. the ninth of the month of 
Ab = July), only two Hebrew words: 
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kiduchim [blessing, marriage ceremony], 
and keila [community]. If in a story | 
shall quote in extenso at the end of this 
article bahur, tor, and chabat are en- 
countered, it is apparently for the sake of 
‘couleur locale’: novio, linea or cola [{Fr. 
queue], and sabado would have been 
just as understandable. 

Comparing this paucity of Hebraisms 
with the wealth of Hebrew words, com- 
plete idioms, or new formations from 
Hebrew roots used in the other Jewish 
vernacular, Judeo-German or Yiddish, 
one must admit that these Sefaradim 
returned to the land of their forefathers 
with very light linguistic baggage. One 
understands the feeling of inferiority 
voiced in the article about discrimina- 
tion: 


No es nuestra culpa si la historia de la nacion 
djudia fue tan cruela a nostro eguardo i nos 
espartio a unos entre los puevlos desvelopados 
de la Evropa i a los otros entre los puevlos 
atrazados del Oriente. No cale [one must not}® 
olvidar a ningun precio akea [aquella] epoca 
de oro cuando el Oriente formava el centro de 
la cultura i la civilizacion humana i los Sefara- 
dim de akea epoca ke bivieron en el Oriente, 
enfluensados del nivelo elevado del entorno, 
formaron el centro de la cultura Djudia i el 
manadero de las valores spirituales djudias 
ke ainda [atin] oy en dia el Djudaismo se 
glorifica con eyas. La decadencia del Oriente 
cavzo [causé] la decadencia de los djudios ke 
biven en esta parte del mundo i ansi se concriyo 
[creé] una pared ke separa una comunita de la 
Gm... 


If, on the other hand, it is at all possible 
to use esthetic criteria in judging lan- 
guages, Ladino has certainly gained in 
harmony and melodiousness by clinging 
to Romance roots. However, we should 
not trust too much the picture derived 
from El Tiempo, for in the use of Hebrew 
words a question of generations is in- 
volved. The younger people immigrated 
first; there is a hint to that effect in 
El Tiempo. Having gone through the 
public schools of their native countries,‘ 
they have forgotten much of the ancient 
lore and customs. They use the Latin 
names for the months and write Ladino 
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in the Roman alphabet. How many of 
them would be able to read a paper 
printed in Rashi script, a murderous 
medieval cursive still in use for Ra(bbi) 
Sh(eloma) (Ben) I(saac)’s marginal com- 
mentary of the Hebrew Bible? Things 
were certainly different with the old 
folks. I believe that they, just like the 
Ashkenazim, derived new words from 
Hebrew roots. I found one word in El 
Tiempo which could be explained in this 
way: “Ke puevlo entre los puevlos ke 
fueron aharvados del mismo malhor con- 
servo en su corason la amargura de su 
patria destruida como lo izimos nozo- 
tros?”’ The meaning of aharvados is 
clear through the context: afflicted. The 
root HRBH (3rd sing.past harabh) means 
to lie waste, to be desolate, and hurban 
[destruction] is the word for the great 
national catastrophy the Jews mourn 
on the 9th of Ab. This derivation seems 
not too farfetched. If correct, it would 
bring the number of Hebrew words in 
El Tiempo to fifteen, including aver [air], 
from Hebr. avir, which itself is derived 
from Greek aer. 

Meldar and alhad, two words which 
Professor Agard lists as Hebrew, are of a 
different origin. Alhad is Arabic [al yom 
al ahad: the first day], and has replaced 
domingo [the day of the Lord] because of 
religious scruples. As for meldar [to read: 
“se melda en el comunicado...”’], it 
comes from the Greek meletén [to medi- 
tate, to study]. According to Wilhelm 
Meyer Luebke, Etymologisches Woerter- 
buch, 1930, (Art. 5475: Meletare), this 
word was probably introduced into Latin 
by the Jews. It shows up in several 
Latin Bible translations with the special 
meaning of ‘reading the Bible’. It is still 
being used in Judeo-Italian: meltare 
and in a frenchified form: melder [lire le 
Pentateuch dans les Synagogues] by the 
Sephardic Jews of Paris and Bordeaux 
(ef. Blondheim, Les Parlers J udéo-Romans, 
p. 78). 

While reading El Tiempo one is often 
under the impression that its language 


is a kind of Esperanto. Base and crise 
being feminine in French, their equiva- 
lents in Ladino are baza and criza, for 
there is a strong urge for expressing the 
grammatical gender. One find enteresos 
comunos, la historia cruela, las valores 
nacionalas, but also las consiquensas 
naturales, even: una union artificiel [Fr. 
artificielle|, beside la politica interiora i 
exteriora, la jovena and el brazo el mas 
joveno de la armada. (Cf. Menéndez 
Pidal, Manual de Gramdtica Hist. Esp., 
(6 ed., § 78d). 

It would, however, be an error to as- 
sume that this language thrives only on 
borrowing. It has not lost its creative 
power, as proven by comania [food], 
malanios [years of misfortune], las caen- 
tores de nuestro pais |from caente = 
caliente], contentes formed like fluidez 
(the adjective is contente), mankeza [lack] 
from manco = menos, kerensia [love]. 
Casal {colony, settlement], and caryola 
[bed, originally baby carriage (?)], are 
found in the Livreto. La Verdad has 
pezgor |difficulty, from pezgar: to weigh], 
pujita [increase], and kechida [quejal, 
formed like bushkida [btisqueda]. The 
great need for abstracts is met by suffixa- 
tion: adelantamiento, sostenimiento, enre- 
zyamiento [reinforcement], trokamiento 
[change]. Prometa, however, is postverbal, 
as is djura [oath]. New formations with 
=ijo, such as kortijo [patio], al empesijo 
del mes, and with =ada, such as mezada 
{monthly salary], kaminada [gait], no- 
cada buena [good night], are frequent. 
There is a special liking for =vco: 
mansevico, kantonika, kazika, tjiko [young- 
ster]. 

Verbs: oracionar [rezar|, auzarse [to 
get used], selarse [from celos], and 
aflacar [to weaken], seem to be neolo- 
gisms. There is a tendency to put pre- 
fixes to verbs: acavidar [to warn, cf. O 
Port. cavidarse: to make sure] alevaniar, 
amatar, amostrar, aprovar, aperfijar = 
prohijar: [to adopt], aresentar [to settle], 
aresivir, ayegar, concryar (crear|. They say 
enreygar and asender instead of arraigar, 
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encender. However enyegar [negar| seems 
to be a case of ‘ultracorreccién” as shown 
by inyeto [nieto]. Ya me enfastyi [I am 
fed up] comes from Lat. fastidium, Cast. 
hastio. Periphrastically they say enganio 
de meoyo [brain] for delusion, la noche 
esta ayas [all4] for anteanoche, estar 
aryento [dentro] la agua for sudor (ef. 
Fr. étre en nage: to sweat], a la demaniana 
lef. Fr. le lendemain: the next day], 
en los dias de alkavo {recently}. 


Having tried to give a general picture 
of Judeo-Spanish as it appears in my 
sources, I will take up a few problems of 
phonology, morphology and syntax. 

1. Phonology: Professor Agard’s find- 
ings are based strictly on spoken material 
carefully checked and recorded on wire. 
A casual glance at my quotations with 
their inconsistent spelling will show that 
in this respect I cannot hope to do much 
that is of value. Since journalists as a 
rule are not trained phoneticians, they 
did not do badly. The French alphabet 
that El Tiempo’s writers and readers 
have been using since their schooldays 
lends itself rather well to rendering the 
sounds of Ladino. Accents and tilde are, 
it seems, either unavailable or possibly 
even unknown. Instead of fi they usually 
print ni or ny, but also the French gn: 
ligna, esfuegno {suefio]. { is spelled ch 
as in Fr. machine, 3 is j as in Fr. journal, 
and sometimes g as in Fr. général. The 
sound z is written h, which also stands for 
the Hebr. letter het [hazak]. The effort 
to write phonetically is evident in El 
Tiempo. There is, however, a lack of 
consistency in the use of c and k. Impera- 
tive in ke, ki, kestion, the letter k is hesi- 
tatingly used also in cases such as 
kanones, lektor, difikultades, komprar. The 
influence of modern Turkish spelling 
accounts for the exclusive use of k in the 
Livreto and La Verdad. ‘Por fasilitar a los 
lektores de nuestra brochura,” says the 
Livreto, “‘preferimos emplear 5 lettras de 
la lingua Turka: g, ¢, u, a, 6, en lugar de 
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la Franseza.” They correspond to the 
sounds: f, tf, u, y, e. 

Though the rendering of the phonetics 
of Ladino in my sources may be inaccurate 
and appear somewhat confusing because 
of the diversity of their orthographic 
systems, it is nevertheless possible to 
observe some characteristic phenomena: 
uzansas, azer, dizir, razon, menazar, but 
pasar, fuersa, grasias, braso, presio show 
voiced or voiceless sibilants according to 
rule.? Korazon and kabeza are sometimes 
spelled with s; kavessal [pillow] comes 
from Ital. capezzale. Lechos [lejos], kech- 
arse [quejarse], dicheron [dijeron], puchar 
[to push, from Lat. pulsare], and rem- 
puchar, are as expected. Pujar [from Lat. 
podium: hill], in “los presios estan pu- 
jando” has preserved its original mean- 
ing. Reuchir [Fr. réussir], envahichando 
Fr. envahissant], salitech [salisteis], vitech 
[visteis], and, on the other hand, vijitar, 
kaji {easi], kije [quise], show the effect of 
following or preceding 7 on unvoiced 
and voiced sibilants, respectively (ef. 
Menéndez Pidal, Manual, §94, 3). Since j 
stands for 5, they write djudio, djueves," 
even djigante, but general and projetos 
because these are French words. There is 
some confusion concerning y: eyos, eyas, 
but akeos, akeas; cf. caente and ladrios 
[ladrillos]. Kreyer, empleyado, seya are 
found next to emplear, sea. Even spellings 
like devyiamos and aviya [habia], are 
quite common: y is simply a vowel glide 
just as v in santuvario. The f in esfuegno 
[f because of preceding voiceless ss] 
serves the same purpose. In emposivle, 
entelijente, enjeksyon [injection], en- stands 
for Fr. in=f as in semple, feminen. In 
cavza" [causa], Evropa and in kuando a 
fen cuanto a] Greek speech habits may 
have been adopted: cf. Greek avrio 
[OGreek aurion: to-morrow], and pende 
[pente: five], if kuando a is not simply a 
wrong transposition from French where 
quand in liaison is homonymous with 
quant. Initial f is preserved in /firir 
{herir], fiera [hierro], aperfijar [prohijar], 
enfastyarse [hastio], but dropped in aldi- 
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kera [faldriquera: bolsillo], malazador 
{malhechor], azer, are, etc. From oral 
information I know that in Salonika 
forms with f and without f are used 
indiscriminately in spoken Ladino. These 
doublets can best be explained if we 
remember that in some Spanish provinces 
f was still pronounced at the time of the 
Jewish exodus. Such provincial particu- 
larities were preserved due to the prin- 
ciple of regionalism that prevailed in the 
emigrés’ setting up of communities [cales, 
from Hebr. qahal] in their new home- 
lands.” Later, with people coming from 
remote places and bringing with them 
their archaic" speech habits, centers like 
Salonika developed a very motley lan- 
guage. The same applies to Israel. The 
forces of regionalism are still at work: the 
grouping takes place according to proven- 
ance. The Turkish Jews founded La 
Verdad, whereupon the Jews from the 
Balkans started a weekly, El Tiempo. 

The Livreto and La Verdad, being more 
colloquial than El Tiempo, have many 
examples of phonetically irregular 
changes: derrocar and cuerpo become 
dorocar and puerpo by assimilation. 
Dissimilation is found in almario 
farmario], fanela [flannel], por formal [para 
formar], derito (Ital. diritto], bevir [vivir]. 
Metathesis is seen in aryento [adyentro], 
amungar [amenguar], alguenga or aluenga 
[tongue], a cross between lengua and 
luengo, and yara [llaga] which is influenced 
by herir. Forms such as asperar, azistir, 
escuro, estrumento, estoria prove lack of 
literary background in the writer." 

2. Morphology. The OSpan. -eno for 
ordinals (Lat. septeni, noveni) is pre- 
served in Judeo-Spanish. The Livreto 
gives the list primer, sigundo, treser, 
kuatren, sinken, sejen. . up to el vente i 
sinken. 

The use of the personal pronoun in my 
sources differs from Professor Agard’s 
findings only in that nozotros is always 
used, not mozotros: ‘Todo lo negro [bad] 
que mos viene viene de nozotros.” 

In the inflexion of the verb I found only 


one deviation from Professor Agard’s 
paradigma: my sources always use -imos 
for the Ist pers. plur. preterite: baylimos, 
pasimos, refusimos. 

3. Syntax: One is tempted to see Fr. 
est-ce que in eske, the frequently used 
introductory formula for questions: ‘““Eske 
nos van azer enjeksyon? Eske bevites 
agua?” Though genuine Spanish origin is 
not impossible (cf. Kany, American- 
Spanish Syntax, p. 245) the great fre- 
quency of eske and its position in some 
cases ‘“America es ke es de su entereso 
participar en la tresera gerra mondiala?”’ 
points to French influence. 

The four contrary-to-fact conditional 
sentences in El Tiempo are all of the same 
type: “Si la Sohnut se apresurava a 
fraguar [build] cazas, eya iva economizar 
syenes de miles de liras.”’ In the three 
examples I found in La Verdad conditional 
is used in the result clause: “‘Arias bueno 
si tornavas a tu caza.”’ 

Subjunctive is used to express a wish: 
‘Sano ke estes.” ([Livreto|. From La 
Verdad: “Sus lavoros ke sean yenos de 
sukses.” “Kada uno ke mire de adelan- 
tarse en su pais.” [Let everybody make 
arrangements for going (lit. proceeding) 
to his home town.] Ellipsis: ‘¢ (qué quieres) 
que haga?” would not account for the 
position of ke in the other examples. 
The fact that ke is found in this position 
even in noun clauses “El esansyel es eco 
ke ayga,” [the main thing is that there 
is work] seems to prove that ke has become 
an essential part of the subjunctive in 
popular speech just as sé in Rumanian 
and na in modern Greek are needed 
to distinguish the otherwise identical 
moods.“ This in turn may account for 
the use of ake instead of ke before noun 
clauses: ‘‘El governo turco dezeo siempre 
ake la mansevez judia se organize... 
[for sports].” 

Gerund: There may be French influence 
in “Los agresores violaron la otoridad 
de la UNO en envahichando el teritorio 
del Sud.” It is evident in the frequent 
use of todo en: “Todo en sosteniendo la 
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decision de la Societa de las Naciones, 
refusan de mandar sus soldados.’’ In- 
correct in French no less than in Spanish: 
“En tornando nuestra flota a sus bazas, 
todo soldado de Israel saludara con re- 
specto i kerensia [love] a nuestros mari- 
neros.”” However, en tornando for al tornar 
was common usage. 

Infinitive: As in popular speech else- 
where (cf. Menéndez Pidal, Manual, 
§94,2) m as a plural sign is regularly 
added to se following the infinitive: 
“Un nacido de viernes [an unlucky fellow] 
empesa a reflectarse [attract attention],”’ 
but “‘Los Nordistas continuan adelantar- 
sen...” The analogy hace: hacen is 
obvious. 

A similar urge for accuracy has created 
a differentiation between  su-‘his/her’ 
and sus: ‘their’ before a singular noun: 
“E] nuevo vinido kere mantenerse con la 
sudor de su frente. . .”” but: “Los nuevos 
imigrantes estan manteniendo sus familias 
con sus lavor. . .” 

Cual, as a relative as well as an inter- 
rogative pronoun, is used as in Castilian 
except that it changes to cualo by analogy 
with the neuter demonstratives when 
used for the neuter équé? ‘“‘Cualo es loke 
nos auna?” “‘Cualo defenden, dunke, los 
cuatro deputados Sefaraditas?”’ In “Es 
por cualo somos ovligados de enforteser 
el esprito de cooperacion,” it stands for 
es por eso que. The personal interrogative 
ken [quien] is used as a relative pronoun 
as in Castilian: ‘‘Ay ken pensa,” but it 
differs in ‘‘Del ken muntcho aze, mas se 
demanda.” 

When one reads sentences like: “150 
aviones de katcha donde la metad son 
Japonezes i la otra metad Russos,” ‘4 
divisiones donde 2 deven ser mantenidas 
en el Japon,”’ ‘‘Las democracias donde sus 
manera de bevir [vivir] es bazada sovre 
un regime pasifico,” one is very much 
inclined to assume that donde is nothing 
but a pure galicismo, including even the 
common mistake French grammarians 
often censure: “l’homme dont ses amis 
ont besoin.” One could say that in “El 
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problema de dos comunitas onde la ung 
de entre eyas se siente mal vista,” onde, 
because it is the more common form, has 
simply replaced donde, and that it is stil] 
nothing but a translation of French ‘deux 
communautés dont l’une se croit mal vue 
de l’autre.” But in the fourth example, I 
think that onde is a relative adverb that 
connects the two clauses. To make the 
relationship clear de entre eyas is added. 
There is a trend toward such loose con- 
nection in various languages: in Hebrew 
there is no other way to express whose, 
with whom, in which, etc. Spoken moder 
Greek also has one relative adverb that 
stands for all of them: pu:[where]. In 
Berlin people say: Der Mann, wo[wherel. 
Ph. Martinon says in Comment on parle 
en Francais, p. 120: ‘‘Le peuple. . .tend 
& remplacer tous les relatifs par ‘que’; 
il dit: "homme que j’ai parlé & sa mére, 
une chose que je ne sais pas méme le 
nom, le livre que je me sers.’” This is 
exactly the case in the following examples 
taken from La Verdad: ‘‘Ay demandas ke 
no se topa respuestas.’’ Since onde is used 
in a similar way, ke has taken its place in 
“una pista [dance floor], ke apenas puede 
baylar 10 kuples.” “‘En los kazinos ke ay 
djas [jazz] se entra con biletos.” In “Un 
sinior turko dio komo regalo un tchiflik 
[Turk. estate] de un milyon i media de 
tierra ke en este lugar se topa un kochk 
[Turk. mansion] de tres kates [Turk. 
storeys],’’ en este lugar is added for clari- 
fication. In ‘Mis Respectos, Madmoasel’, 
a most witty poem in La Verdad, I found 
an example of the ‘interlocked’ relative 
clauses so common in Latin: ‘‘Vos tenech 
tambien una dulse sonrisa, Ke, el ke la 
resive, se manietiza.”” I doubt, though, 
that the author was trying to imitate 
Cicero. Neither do I believe that in “El 
manadero de las valores djudias ke ainda 
oy en dia el djudaismo se glorifica con 
eyas,” the relative construction is 4 
Hebraism. It is just plain Ladino. 


If for no other reason than to show that 
Judaeo-Spanish need not be stilted and 
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bookish as in my last quotation, I shall 
end with a story that goes under the 
heading of ‘Sonrisas.’ It clearly demon- 
strates that Ladino is a very capable 
vehicle for the quick wit and mocking 
self-deprecation of the Sephardic people, 
who have not lost their sense of humour 
despite their recent ordeal'* and present 
hardships. 


—Como pasates la fin de la semana? le demandi 
a la ija de mi vizino, jovena esvelta i graciosa. 
—Maraviya!—me respondio—Notche de cha- 
bat [Friday night],’” a las 8, me chuflo [whistled] 
el bahur [boy friend] i fui ovligada de dechar 
[dejar] la meza en medio i irme. Mos fuimos con 
el otomobil suyo al cafe de Ramat Gan i de- 
spues izimos un torno maraviyoso en la sivdad. 
Torni a caza a las dos despues de media notche. 
A verdad dizirte, tanto me empresioni de este 
rencontro romantico, ke ni menos me entro 
esfuegno |suefio] a los ojos. Asiendi [encendi] 
la luz del balcon i fumi unos sigaricos. I a la 
demaniana [the following day] mos fuimos al 
bodre [Fr. bord] de la mar. Chabat despues de 
midi [Fr. noon] mos fuimos a bailar en la caza 
de una amiga, pasimos la ora bien, bevimos i 
comimos sandwitches de chinken [Ger: ham] 
ila tadre [tarde] mos fuimos'* con el bahur al 
bar i asta media notche baylimos i bevimos, 
bevimos y baylimos... . 

—Eh bien—le demandi—no te cansates de una 
fin-de-semana tan yena [llena] i amuzante? 
—Por siguro!—me respondio—A la demaniana 
me levanti entera rota y dublada. Agora ima- 
ginati, ke me devyia de levantar temprano por 
irme al tribunal i dar djura [take an oath], 
ke yo soy religiosa, para ke no me tomen sol- 
dada.'!* Entiendes? Ma cuando vine al tribunal, 
topi [I found] un largo tor [line] de jovenas ke 
asperavan antes de mi... . 


NOTES 


1 Evidently future, for participardn, presenta- 
ran. 

* Ladino, the name the Sephardics use for their 
language. It can be traced back to the Spanish- 
speaking Christians who lived among the Arabs 
in Andalusia. Cf. Cejador y Frauca, Historia 
de la lingua y literatura castellana, 1, 112: El 
habla de los moz4rabes se llamaba entre los 
frabes lisan al ghadjam (aljamia). También 
Wamaban al romance al latinia (latin]. Also 
Menéndez Pidal, Manual de Gramética Histé- 
rica Espafiola, Sexta Ed. §4, 4. 

* Since we are on ancient Byzantine ground, it 
is small wonder that some of these words are 
of Greek origin: karpus [melon] is Greek kar- 


pusi, from OGreek karpos [fruit], piron [fork] 

—this instrument of refined table manners 

was yet unknown when the Jews left Spain. 

Kunduraci |shoemaker] is derived from Fr. 

cordonnier with the Greek suffix —aki. The form 

kunduryero is still in use in Salonika according 

to an informant. Tefter [notebook] comes from 

diphtera (sheepskin), dasyos [taxes], from tazis, 

with a strange change from media to tenuis 

and vice-versa, found also in the spelling of 

demprano, domat, pules de posta (stamps), be- 

side temprano, tomates, bulim (from Lat. bulla, 

ef. Ital. bollo] in the transliteration of the 

Hebrew text. Modern Greek has such doublets, 

since mp, nt are pronounced mb, nd:rév rarépa 
[ton patera: the father], becomes tombatera, 
and rv rixn [tin tichi: the fate] sounds tindizi. 
Cf. Span. babucha, Fr. babouche, and Greek 
paputsi from Arab. babush. 

* Besides dunke and kualunke, which must be 
of the standard vocabulary, the Livreto has 
exempio [esempio], empyegato [impiegato: em- 
ployee], nono [grandfather], te rengrasyo [ti 
ringrazio: I thank youl], poltrona [easy-chair]. 
In La Verdad: paricolo [peril], finke (hasta que], 
al seguito {as a consequence], chena [scene, 
stage]. 

5 Cale (Lat. calet, OF r. il chaut, cf. nonchalant) 
is used in the Livreto like Fr. il faut que: ‘‘Vo- 
zotros kale ke mos ayudes’”’ [you must help 
us], but also with a past participle: ‘Agora 
kale aprontado las valijas [mow we must get 
our suitcases ready], ‘‘Kale eco [hecho] pasen- 
sya”’ fone must be patient]. In La Verdad 
“Kale tenido gusto’’ [good taste is needed] 
besides ‘‘Se kere gusto” (cf. Ital. ci vuole], 
and even ‘“‘Kere mirado por kualo” [one must 
see why], are similar. (cf. Ruman. trebue facut= 
Lat. opus est facto, OSpan. es huebos. Meyer- 
Luebke, Rom. Gram., 111, 333). 

* All educational institutions, Christian as well 
as Jewish, were closed by the Turkish govern- 
ment after the First World War. 

7 Cf. Menéndez Pidal, Manual, §71. 

* To distinguish u from y the older generation 
used to write ningouno but otobuses. 

® Cf. Menéndez Pidal, Manual, §53, 4 and §35 
bis, Note. 

” The Livreto uses cudios beside djudios, and 
always cueves or cugeves for djueves. 

1 Influenced by its paronym cavza, caso be- 
comes cavzo, which is used erroneously in por 
cavzo [por causa]. 

2 “Se distinguieron entre si los judios pro- 
cedentes de Castilla, de Andalucia, de Aragén 
y de Catalufia y hasta hoy dia muchas familias 
Sefardies recuerdan atin su precedencia.”’ 
(M. L. Wagner, Caracteres Generales del Judeo - 
Espafiol de Oriente, p. 15) 

13Cf. M. A. Luria, “The Monastir Dialect,” 
Rev. Hisp., uxx1x. 
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“4 Still more the monstrous enverdadmente, 
though cercamente in El Tiempo is not worse 
than Fr. quasiment. 

18 ‘Ke ke faga?’’ [What shall I do?] (Wagner, 
p. 68) confirms my assertion. 

16 See Cecil Roth, ‘““The Last Days of Jewish 
Salonika; What Happened to a 450-Year-Old 
Civilisation,’’ Commentary, July 1950. 
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7 Vispera de s4bado—Hebr. ‘Erev Shabbat. 

18 Cf. the almost identical example of this in- 
teresting construction quoted by W. Meyer- 
Luebke, Introduccién a la Lingiiistica Romé- 
nica (Madrid 1926) p. 131: “Appena furono 
soli colla ragazza.” 

1* Women were also drafted during Israe!’s 
war with the Arabs. 














EDUARDO BARRIOS: NOVELISTA DEL SENTIMIENTO 


GUILLERMO CoTTo-THORNER 
University of Texas, Austin 


Desde Blest Gana la tendencia novelis- 
tica en Chile ha sido enfocar la realidad 
humana ofreciendo a la vez un vivo 
retrato del paisaje y de las cosas. Es 
excepcional hallar un novelista para quien 
lo periférico de la vida cotidiana ocupa un 
lugar secundario, interesindose mds en 
sondear los misterios infinitosdel sentimien- 
to. Entre esas notables excepciones de 
caballeros del espiritu en las letras hispa- 
noamericanas se destaca el novelista- 
psicdlogo de Chile, don Eduardo Barrios. 

Comentaba hace diez afios Milton 
Rossel en la revista Atenea que en Barrios 
“encontramos la solicitacién categdérica 
de Ortega y Gasset de que ‘el imperativo 
de la novela es la autopsia.’’! Es decir 
que novela no es retrato, ni filigrana 
literaria, ni simple trama, ni mucho 
menos clisé de superficies engafiosas; 
sino ante todo, revelacién de las inquie- 
tudes que constantemente se suscitan en 
lo fntimo del hombre. Barrios usa la 
realidad como un medio para adentrarse 
en los misterios del sentimiento y la 
emocién; no resbala sino que se hunde 
hasta confundirse con el misterio, dela- 
tandole siempre, a veces haciendo de él el 
eje del triunfo y otras veces la base 
enigmatica de dudas y conjeturas. No 
nos extrafia por eso lo que ha dicho 
Arturo Torres Rioseco en torno a Gran 
Seftor y Rajadiablos (1948), la mas reciente 
novela de Barrios: “Uno de los aspectos 
mis loables en la novela de Barrios es el 
hecho de que, contrariamente a la novela 
realista (La Vordgine, etc.) el hombre es 
superior a la tierra; el personaje literario 
domina su ambiente, estableciendo asf un 
criterio de novela psicolégica’’.” 

El Nifio que Enloquecié de Amor, a 
pesar de no haber sido su primera obra, 
fué la que lo consagré como novelista 
cabal. Lo valioso de esta obrita no reside 


en su técnica, ni en su estilo, ni en la 
sencillez cautivadora del lenguaje, ni en 
la habilidad con que se presentan aspectos 
de la vida de un nifio. El mismo titulo 
acusa el valor intrinseco de la obra: 
asunto profundamente ‘interior,’ revela- 
cién a grandes rasgos (y sin pretensiones 
cientificas) de un estado de aguda crisis 
psicolégica; asunto que no hallamos, por 
ejemplo, ni en la obra de Ramén Sender, 
Cronica del Alba, ni en la de Pérez de 
Ayala, A M D G, relatos ambos de 
tiempos juveniles. 

En esta novela de Barrios observamos 
el desarrollo de un drama sentimental: 
un nifio hiperestesiado perdidamente 
enamorado de una mujer madura, intensi- 
ficAndose el drama hasta estallar en 
tragedia. El] autor establece un balance 
efectivo entre la expresién literaria y el 
contenido vital, debido, a nuestro juicio, 
a su conocimiento de la _psicologia 
infantil que siempre le permite hallar la 
expresién adecuada. 

Don Manuel Galvez, prologando la 
novela de Barrios Un Perdido (obra 
sobre la vida urbana de Chile y su impacto 
en el derrotero de un alma sensitiva) 
dice: “Un Perdido es un libro tipica- 
mente realista, lo cual quiere decir que 
las cosas ocupan en él mds lugar que las 
almas. Sin embargo, hay alli andlisis 
psicolégico, y por cierto que Barrios 
acierta a veces con detalles que me pa- 
recen dignos de Stendhal o de Benjamin 
Constant.” Torres Rioseco, arremetiendo 
contra Galvez por eso de que “es un 
libro tipicamente realista’’, dice en Atenea 
un poco mas tarde: “No estoy de acuerdo 
con Manuel Galvez cuando asegura que 
Un Perdido es una novela tipicamente 
realista ... porque en esta novela, como 
en todas las de Barrios, lo principal es el 
andlisis de las vidas, la creacién de 
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caracteres que como ‘papé Juan,’ ‘mam4 
Gertrudis,’ Lucho, y tantos otros, se 
incorporan al grupo vivo de gente cono- 
cida que ocupa nuestra atencién.’” 
Barrios se supera como novelista en 
El Hermano Asno, cuadro de vida 
conventual en el cual las ansias de 
santidad y la voluntad del bien se ven 
refiidas constantemente con ‘el hermano 
asno,’ que en parla de San Francisco es 
el cuerpo pecador, lascivo, lleno de 
apetitos y tentaciones. ‘Para hallar el 
equilibrio entre El Nifio que Enloquecié 
de Amor y Un Perdido hay que llegar a 
El Hermano Asno, sin duda la produccién 
mas perfecta de su autor, acaso por ser la 
que mejor responde a su temperamento, 
mezcla de elementos misticos, vagamente 
religiosos, de sentimentalismo sensual, no 
en el aire, pero tampoco demasiado en 
tierra, con un fondo de aventuras experi- 
mentadas y a veces extraordinarias. . . ’ 
Si Barrios no resuelve problema alguno, 
si en El Hermano Asno deja al lector con 
un signo de interrogacién (debido, entre 
otras cosas, al aparente triunfo de la 
carne) no nos debe extrafiar. De esta 
duda, de esta niebla psicolégica nace un 
interés mayor. Con marcado acierto ha 
apuntado Luisa Luisi que la complejidad, 
la oscuridad de los méviles de la conducta 
humana es un factor inapreciable de 
gestiones, y por lo tanto, de Arte. 


HIsPANIA 


Eduardo Barrios, como ya hemos dicho, 
es psicélogo de intuicién y sentimiento, 
No hay restriccién cientifica en su obra. 
Sin ser sistemdtico en su ‘estudio de 
casos’ se propone siempre enfocar la 
experiencia total desde un Angulo estricta- 
mente humano. Los hombres que han 
creado sistemas han partido de premisas 
indispensables y han fijado los limites del 
conflicto de acuerdo a sus ideas. Asj 
Marx encontré conflicto en la sociedad; 
Kierkegaard en el alma del hombre; 
Heidegger en el problema del ser; y los 
psicoanalistas en la mente humana. 
Barrios, literato y artista, con una vista 
total del hombre, describe y analiza con 
una sensibilidad que sobrepasa todos 
los sistemas, y sin crear escuela sondea el 
espiritu y la mente frente a las realidades 
del mundo de afuera. Y por vias de la 
estética se hunde en el alma, haciéndole 
autopsia al corazén. 


NOTAS 


1 Milton Rossel, Atenea, Afio xvu1, Tomo LIX, 
Num. 175, enero del 1940, ‘‘Un Novelista Psi- 
célogo.”’ 

Arturo Torres Rioseco, Occidental, Afio I, 
Sept. de 1949, Resefia sobre Gran Senor y Ra- 
jadiablos de Eduardo Barrios. 

? Arturo Torres Rioseco, Atenea, Afio Xvi, 
Tomo utrx, Num. 176, ‘Eduardo Barrios.” 
4‘Alone,’ Panorama de la Literatura Chilena 
Durante el Siglo rz, Santiago, 1931, pag. 80. 
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Satnete en un acto y tres cuadros. Refundicién 
de “Los dos habladores,”’ atribuido a 
Cervantes 


PERSONAS 


DoNa BEATRIZ 
SARMIENTO, su marido 
Ings, criada 

Ro.pAn, picaro 

Petrruca, moza del pueblo 
Un CorcHete 


CUADRO PRIMERO 


La escena representa una_ sala-comedor, 
sobriamente amoblada. En sus paredes un 
cructfijo, un reloj y tres estampas de santos. 
Puertas laterales. Al fondo una mesa angosta, 
con un mantel que casi toca el suelo. Al levantarse 
el telén aparece dotia Beatriz, sentada, haciendo 
calceta. Es una dama de unos treinta afios, muy 
acicalada, que habla en tono magistral y senten- 
cioso. Pasa un minuto. De repente le echa un 
vistazo al reloj y otro a la mesa, se pone muy 
nerviosa y llama varias veces con una campanilla, 
sin que nadie le responda. 

DoNXa Beatriz. Inés. . . (Qué digo? iInés... 
Inéess .. . INES! 

Inés. (Entra por la izquierda, acezando, con 
la mano en el corazén) Si, ya oigo. iSefiora! . . . 
iSefioraaa! 

Beatriz. Qué dices, bellaca? ¢Asi me respon- 
des, so sinvergiienza? ¢ No te hedicho cien veces 
que la vergiienza es la joya que mejor luce en 
las mujeres, y mds si son criadas? Porque las 
criadas .. . 

nfs. Si, sf, bien lo sé. Pero es que cuando 
usted llama, sin necesidad llama cien veces. 
Beatriz. No exageres, mujer. ¢No ves que 
ciento es un numero mayor? ¢Y que si se le 
pone un cero a la derecha da mil, y si cuatro da 
un mill6n? Y eso que los ceros, en sf mismos, 
no tienen valor, aunque el valor... 

Inés. (Interrumpténdola y remedando su estilo) 
El valor es lo contrario de la cobardfa, y la 
cobardia . . . 

Beatriz. jSilencio! {No me interrumpas, y 
déjame hablar para que aprendas! Aprender 
vale tanto como escuchar .. . 


Ings. Si, cierto. No me lo explique, que apren- 
dido lo tengo. Vamos al grano, dofia Beatriz: 
équé es lo que debo hacer? Pero digamelo sin 
hablar tanto. 

Beatriz. €Y por qué no, dofia Respondona? 
Hablando se expresa el pensamiento, aunque 
se hable en prosa. De la prosa asciende el alma 
a la poesia... 

Inés. O a la nada tenebrosa. 

Beatriz. jEso no, idiota! Mas como de poesia 
no entiendes ti ni jota, en prosa te mando que 
sirvas la mesa. Sarmiento no tardard, y al 
marido hay que darle de comer, porque si no, 
se enoja, y si se enoja...jAh!...Si mi Sar- 
miento se enojase 0 se enojara de veras, y si 
cogiese 0 cogiera por ahi ese garrotillo que a 
la mano tengo ...iVirgen Santa!... Podria 
comenzar contigo y terminar... 

Inés. Por poner paz en esta casa. . . 
Beatriz. iSilencio, malhablada! Mi marido 
se acerca. ¢No le oyes los pasos? iA servir la 
mesa, mujer! 

(Inés, muy amoscada, comienza a servir la mesa, 
y entra Sarmiento por la derecha. Es un hidalgo 
de cuarenta aftos, reposado y sonriente.) 
SarMIENTO. | Hola, Beatriz! ¢Qué pasa? ¢Por 
qué los gritos? 

Beatriz. éGritos?...iEso no! Es que la 
Inés... 

SARMIENTO. Buena pieza ¢éeh? 

Bearriz. ¢ Buena pieza la llamas? ij No, no, no! 
Piezas son las partes de un todo. El todo vale 
mds que cualquiera de sus partes. Si un todo 
se parte... 

SARMIENTO. iQue un rayo nos parta! ¢Habra 
paciencia? (Se sienta a la mesa esperanzado) 
Y de comer . . . chay parte? 

Beatriz. (Muy dramdtica) iAh! ... Comer .. . 
comer...comer. jNada mds que comer! 
Comer es cosa de bestias. Las bestias no tienen 
alma. Sin alma no hay amor. iQué bien lo com- 
prendo yo ahora! i Td ya no me amas! Ti sélo 
piensas en comer, como las bestias. Ti no 
tienes alma, y sin alma no hay amor. Sin amor 
no hay felicidad, y sin felicidad .. . 
Sarmiento. (Alarmadisimo) i Dios Santo! Por 
ahf no sigas, que nos precipitas. 
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Beatriz. ¢Y por qué no? De Dios venimos, 
y a Dios vamos, y si por ahf seguimos... 
SARMIENTO. (Levantdndose y dirigiéndose a la 
puerta de la calle) Bueno, si por ahi seguimos, 
a Dios nos vamos...Conque.. .jAdidés, 
dofia Habladora! (Le hace una profunda reve- 
rencia y sale, dejéndola consternadisima) 
Inés. (Metiendo la cuchara) ¢No lo ve, dofia 
Beatriz? Es lo que yo digo: cuando se habla 
tanto... ¢Y la comida? 

Beatriz. (Levantdndose de un salto, deja caer 
al suelo la calceta y da un fuerte taconazo en el 
suelo) iSilencio, entrometida! iSilencio, mujer 
del demonio! ¢Cémo te atreves tii?...¢La 
comida? iQue se enfrfie! Y tu...(La mira 
amenazante, y da otro taconazo formidable) 
Ta...iCa...largo! iLargo de aquf! (La 
criada se larga haciendo gestos como quien quiere 
evitar el peligro, porque dofia Beatriz ha cogido 
el garrotillo, y ésta dale que dale: trdgica, levan- 
tando los brazos al Cielo e implorando su favor) 
iAh, Sarmiento, marido mfo, del alma mi tor- 
mento! Ingrato eres e impaciente. Impaciente 
e ingrato como todos los maridos. !Ay, Dios 
mfo! . . . {Qué insufribles son todos los mari- 
dos! iY qué imposibles!...Y ante lo im- 
posible . . . (Cruza ahora los brazos en el pecho 
e inclina la cabeza) Ante lo imposible sélo con- 
vienen el silencio y la resignacién... Sf, el 
silencio, padre de la verdad, hermana de la 
resignacién. (Se queda un momento pensativa y 
vuelve a la carga, pero el telén cae antes de la 
catdstrofe) ‘Inés!...¢Qué digo? iInés!... 
iInéeesss! 


CUADRO SEGUNDO 


Representa una plazuela, con su fuente hacia 
el centro. Al levantarse el telén aparece Pe- 
truca—que ha dejado su céntaro en el brocal— 
coqueteando muy de cerca con el picaro Roldan, 
cuya charla, no tan sentenciosa como la de dofia 
Beatriz, se distingue por lo simiesca y atrope- 
llada. 

RoipAn. (Cogiendo a Petruca por el talle) 
i Vamos, Petruca! Miedo no tengas, ni me digas 
eso, que me matas. 

Perruca. (Saliéndosele de las manos) iAlto 
ahi, Roldén! Mejor es de lejitos. 

RoipAn. iQué necedad la tuya! ¢Asf resistes 
a un hidalgo? 

Perruca. ¢Hidalgo?... De veras lo seria si 
tuviera algo y ese algo me lo diera. 

RoupAn. Pero Petruca, ¢éno ves que quiero 
darte mi amor? El amor... (Vuelve a ceftirle 
el talle y trata de besarla) El amor... 


HISPANIA 


Perruca. (Sin salirsele ahora de las garras, le 
pone una mano en la boca, como defendiéndose) 
iAy, Roldan! ... De amor no me hables aquf 
ique me muero! (La chica comienza a derretirse, 
y en su dulce desmayo, no nota que el picaro, 
amorosamente ...le va quitando el collar que 
tenia puesto. En tan critico momento llegan, cada 
uno por su lado, Sarmiento y un Corchete chi- 
quitin y muy uniformado) 
Ex Corcrete. jHola... hola! Conque aquf 
..¢en puiblico? (Petruca reacciona; se des- 
prende de Roldén y corre hacia la fuente a llenar 
su cdntaro) 
RoupAn. (Al corchete, con gentil cortesania) 
iHola, si, sefior guardia de mi alma! Aquf, 
como es natural, le estaba ensefiando a esa 
chica ... En la fuente... 
Ex Corcuerte. (Remeddndolo un poquito) ¢Del 
bien y del mal? ... 
RoupAn. ij No, no, no! ij Libreme Dios de seme- 
jante crimen! Le ensefiaba las virtudes de 
esta fuente maravillosa. 
Ext Corcuete. Conque las virtudes, ¢eh? En 
ese caso, vamos a probarlas. (El corchete se 
acerca a Petruca y le coge el cantaro, para probar) 
RoupAn. (Como si hablase con lo Infinito) Si, 
en verdad. Grandes virtudes tiene esta fuente 
sin igual. Las virtudes teologales son tres: fe, 
esperanza y... 
SARMIENTO. (Interrumpiéndolo, al ver que el 
picaro pertenece a la misma escuela dialéctica 
de dofia Beatriz) iY caridad, digo yo! 
RotpAn. Y muy bien dicho, caballero, porque 
... Viéndolo bien: sin fe no hay esperanza, sin 
esperanza el mundo se pierde, y sin caridad . .. 
SARMIENTO. (Sefialando al corchete y a Petruca) 
Se pierden las chicas de este mundo ¢éeh? 
RotpAn. No tanto, no tanto, sefior don... 
SaRMIENTO. Sarmiento. Asf me llamo. 
RoupAn. ¢De veras? Noble nombre y bello, 
don Sarmiento. A mf me llaman Roldan. ijAh, 
Roldan, el sin par entre los pares de Francia! 
Porque el tal don Roldén...éSabe usted? 
SARMIENTO. i Ya, ya! Y usted . . . ¢No quisiera 
ser tan famoso como él? 
RoitpAn. ¢Como mi tocayito? . . . iImposible! 
Aunque, viéndolo bien...¢Cree usted? 
SARMIENTO. Por supuesto. Vea usted, amigo: 
mi mujer, dofia Beatriz...¢Podria usted 
venir a curdrmela ahora mismo? 
RoupAn. jA curarsela! . . . éPues qué le duele? 
Sarmiento. No le duele, pero le rasca la gana 
de hablar. Mi mujer es tan habladora que ni 
el diablo la aguanta. Yo la he querido curar, 
y para ello he ensayado mil remedios, pero 
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en vano. Ahora, si usted quisiera ensayar . .. 
éQuiere ir conmigo a casa? Le diré a Beatriz 
que usted es mi primo. 
RoipAn. ¢Su primo? . . . iQué bien dijo usted! 
Primo le decimos al hijo de un tfo, y a la hija 
prima. Prima es la cuerda que canta en la 
guitarra. La guitarra tiene cinco érdenes. 
Las érdenes mendicantes son cuatro. 
SaRMIENTO. (Convencido de que en Roldan 
hallaréd dofia Beatriz la horma de su zapato) 
ijBasta, Roldan! Mejor es que gaste esa pélvora 
con mi Beatriz. Lo convido a comer. 
RotpAn. 2A comer dice? ... i Magnffico! ¢Y 
por cuanto tiempo? 
SARMIENTO. El] necesario para curar a mi 
mujer. 
RoutpAn. ¢Comiendo? 
SaRMIENTO. No, hablando sin dejarla hablar. 
RotpAn. iOh, lo comprendo! i Vamos! i Listos! 
(En tono mayor, y levantando la mano en sefial 
de retarla) 

A tu casa voy, Beatriz, 

donde probarte yo espero 

que si hablas tii de vero 

iyo te haré callar al fin! 


CUADRO TERCERO 


Lo mismo que el primero. Al levantarse el telén 
se ve la mesa ya bien servida. Entran Sar- 
miento y Roldén charlando, por la 
derecha 


RowpAn. ¢Y si habr&é buen bocado? 
SarMIENTO. (Mostrdndole la mesa) Y buen 
vino. 

Roup An. Bien dicho: bueno es el vino, cuando 
el vino es bueno. Conviene, si, no tomarlo en 
ayunas, ni aguado, porque se sube al cerebro, 
y el cerebro... 

SaRMIENTO. (Vivamente) Le convendria a mi 
mujer... (Da varias palmaditas y luego un 
silbido muy dulce, y lwego:) iBeatriz! . . . iHola, 
Beatricita! . . . 

Beatriz. (Entra muy sonriente, seguida de Inés, 
quien se mantiene a una distancia muy discreta) 
iSarmientito! .. . (Lo iba a recibir con los bra- 
208, pero se detiene y deja de sonreir al ver a 
Roldén) ¢Y ese caballero? (Roldan se inclina 
y hace una reverencia descomunal) 
SarmieNTO. Un primo mfo a quien no cono- 
cfas. 

Beatriz. (Sobrecogida por una inexplicable 
aprensién) ¢€Un primo?...(A Rolddn) ¢Y 
qué desea usted? 

Rotp4n. (Haciendo otra reverencia y barriendo 


el suelo con el sombrero) Graciosa prima, yo 
soy Rolddén. En esta noble villa, entre las 
primas prima... 

Beatriz. (Haciéndole un quite, como a toro 
bravo) Vivird feliz Roldaén. Usted tiene entendi- 
miento. El entendimiento es la luz... 
RoupAn. (Entrando a matar, le quita la palabra 
con viveza) Que gufa las acciones, y penetra 
nuestra naturaleza. La naturaleza obra por 
los sentidos, que son cinco: el ofdo, tan ex- 
quisito ... 

Beatriz. (Ya muy nerviosa y resuelta a dominar 
el campo) ¢Cémo exquisito? Primo mfo: mal 
sabe usted de exquisitos. Lo exquisito es ex- 
traordinario. Lo ordinario no admira. La 
admiraci6n . . . 

RowpAn. (Volviéndole a quitar la palabra) 
Vuela hacia lo alto, y nace de la raz6n, alma 
de la ley. Quien tiene alma tiene potencias. 
(Dofia Beatriz hace esfuerzos y monerias para 
impedirle que siga, pero Roldén insiste con el 
mayor brio) Tres son las potencias del alma: 
memoria, voluntad y entendimiento. El enten- 
dimiento se conoce en la cara. La suya es fatal 
y perversa, porque en ella concurren Venus y 
Mercurio. Su cara, querida prima (Rolddn se 
detiene por un segundo, para tomar aliento) 
Beatriz. (Aprovechando la coyuntura, le quita 
la palabra) iEs mia y muy mfa, vive Dios! 
(Roldén, disponiéndose a seguir con mds vigor, 
se sienta a la mesa) iAy, marido! ¢Qué es esto, 
marido? ¢Qué hombre me has trafdo a casa, 
© mejor dicho, a mi mesa? 

SaRMIENTO. (Sentdndose también, al otro ez- 
tremo de la mesa, frente a Rolddén) ¢Este?.. . 
Ya te lo dije: el primo Roldan, nuestro huésped 
por un afio. 

Beatriz. (Consternadisima) ¢Un afio? iEso 
serfa reventar! 

Sarmiento. iUn ajio he dicho! (A Inés, que 
contempla la escena con la boca abierta) Y ti, 
Inés, ¢qué haces ahf, como una estatua de La 
Dolorosa? j Pronto! iSfirvenos la cena! 

Inés. (Volviendo de su asombro) i Ay, si, vo- 


lando voy! (Sale que se las pela, y en seguidita 


zan a comer, a mano limpia, y con un apetito 
verdaderamente envidiable, cambiando sonrisas 
alegres y maliciosas) 

RoipAn. (Sefialando a Inés, con la presa de 
pollo que tiene en la mano) ¢Y quién es esa 
chica tan bonita? 
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SARMIENTO. Inés, la criada .. . 

RoupAn. ¢La criada dice? En Valencia a las 
criadas las llaman fadrinas, y massapas en 
Italia. Aqui unos las Ilaman daifas, otros las 
dicen criadillas . . . 

Beatriz. (Rugiendo de ira, sin poder ya resistir 
mds) \Alto ahf, que estoy para reventar! 
RowpAn. (Tragando como puede los bocados, y 
puntuando sus frases con la presa de pollo) 
Reventar dijo usted, y dijo bien. Revienta 
quien no puede expresar un buen concepto. 
De conceptos carece quien no tiene entendi- 
miento. El que no entiende no siente. Quien 
no siente no vive, y muerto es. A un muerto 
... lecharlo al huerto! 

Beatriz. iAy, marido... MARIDO! 
SARMIENTO. ¢Qué te aflije, mujer? 

Beatriz. (Sefialando a Roldén) Ese hombre. 
iEchalo a la calle, que por hablar reviento! 
SARMIENTO. Paciencia, Beatriz. Un afio pasaré 
el primo con nosotros. Asf se lo he prometido. 
Beatriz. ¢Un afio? 

SARMIENTO. Y bien largo. 

Beatriz. iPrimero muerta me verdn! iAy, 
ay, ay! (Sigue gritando, y luego gimiendo, y se 
deja caer al suelo sin hacerse dafio, porque ha 
escogido el sitio y lo hace con cuidado) 

Inés. iSe desmay6 la pobre! iSocorro, que se 
nos muere! jSocorro! 

RoipAn. (Sin levantarse de la mesa) iJestis 
nos valga! (Al notar que dofia Beatriz entra en 
convulsiones) ¢De qué le habré dado un mal 
tan convulsivo? 

SARMIENTO. (Encogiéndose de hombros, y sin 
levantarse de la mesa) De no hablar. ..¢No 
lo ves? jAh, Rolddn, eres una maravilla sin 
segundo! (Se oyen primero fuertes golpes en la 
puerta de la calle, y dofia Beatriz se pone la 
mano en la oreja, reaccionando y como para 
escuchar. Otros golpes, y en seguida una voz 
de hombre que grita:) |Ah de la puerta! jAbran 
ustedes! jAbrirle a la justicia! 

RotpAn. iLa justicia! ;|Ay de mf! (Se levanta 
muy angustiado, y no teniendo por donde huir 
se esconde debajo de la mesa, lo cual nota dofia 
Beatriz, que ya ha reaccionado por completo, 
aunque sigue en el suelo. Inés se acerca en pun- 
tillas a la puerta, y al abrirla aparece el corchete, 
seguido por Petruca) 

Infés. jOh!... Adelante. Pasen ustedes. (En- 
tran los recién llegados) 

SARMIENTO. (Desde la mesa) ¢Pero qué ocurre? 
¢Qué busean por aqui? 

Ex Corcuere. A Rolddén. Aqui lo vieron en- 
trar. 


HISPANIA 


SARMIENTO. ¢Mi primo dice? 

Ex Corcuete. iQué primo ni qué diablos! 
Ladrén es el tal Roldén. A Petruca le robé 
un collar. 

Beatriz. (Curada ya de su mortal desmayo) 
jAjé! Conque Roldan le robé a Petruca, éeh? 
... (Qué bueno, ahora me toca a mf! (Se 
levanta, coge el garrotillo de marras, y acercdn- 
dose a la mesa le da dos golpes estupendos a 
Roldén) 

RotpAn. (Sin salir de su escondite) iAy, ayay! 
iNo tan duro, prima mfa! j No tan duro, dofia 
Beatriz! 

Beatriz. (Hecha una furia) iNi tan blando, 
don Bellaco! (Segiin parece, el juego se pone 
serio, porque dofia Beatriz da varias vueltas 
a la mesa y cada vez le golpea, hasta obligarlo 
a salir de su escondite) 

Ex Corcuete. (Viendo que la dama no quiere 
sosegar ni dar tregua, agarra a Rolddén para 
defenderlo, pero...) iA ver el collar! (Le dice, 
peniéndole la mano cast en los ojos) 
RowpAn. ¢E]l collar dice? Uno le vi a Petruca 
en el cuello... 

SARMIENTO. (Levantdéndose) Y debe devolvér- 
selo. 

RoupAn. ¢Pero asi como esté?...No seria 
ni justo ni cortés. Yo a Petruca se lo quité 
para darle una sorpresa. Lo tenia muy sucio, 
y yo quiero llevarselo a un joyero, para hacér- 
selo dorar de nuevo. Oro no es todo lo que luce, 
y laluz... 

SARMIENTO. (Extendiendo la mano con imperio) 
iA verlo! (Rolddén lo saca del bolsillo y se lo 
entrega) Y ahora, Petruca, ven acd. (La chica 
se le acerca, y Sarmiento se lo pone en el cuello, 
y en seguida en la mano unas monedas relucien- 
tes) iTodo para ti! 

Perruca. iAh, muchas gracias, sefior hidalgo! 
Ex Corcuete. (Contento ya y disponiéndose 
a salir) i Asi si, qué bueno! . . . Y usted Roldan, 
dése preso y véngase conmigo. 

Ro.pAn. ¢Con usted? ¢Y por qué? Buena com- 
pafifa aqui tengo... 

Ex Corcuete. ij Vamos! jAndando, y en silen- 
cio! 

RopAn. ¢Silencio dijo? ... Y dijo muy bien. 
E] silencio fué siempre alabado de los sabios. 
Ellos a tiempo hablan y callan a tiempo, por- 
que hay tiempos de hablar y hay tiempos de 
callar. Quien calla otorga. 

Beatriz. (Interrumpiéndolo) Y quien otorga, 
autoriza, y la autoridad .. . 

RotpAn. iPerdona a quien merece ser libre! 
Beatriz. iY castiga a los ladrones! i Vamos, 
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corchete! iLléveselo usted! (El corchete le 
vuelve a poner la mano a Roldén) 

SARMIENTO. iNo, no, sefior corchete! Yo le 
suplico a usted que lo deje aqui encerrado, 
hasta que cure a mi mujer. 

Ex Corcuete. ¢Pues de qué ha de curarla? 
SaRMIENTO. De hablar. ¢No ve que Rolddén 
Ja enmudece con hablar? 

Eu Corcuete. (Intrigadisimo con la noticia) 
iOh, conque! .. . Entonces aqui lo dejo, pero 
con una condicién: si la cura, usted me avisa, 
y a mi casa lo llevo, porque también mi mujer 


Perruca. iNo, no! Yo no quiero que aqui se 
quede encerrado. Ven con nosotros, Roldan. 
Inés. iEso, eso, que se vaya! iVete, picaro 
hablador! 
SaRMIENTO. jAjd!...Y se lo dice en verso. 
Beatriz. ¢ En verso? i Qué bien! jOh, la poesia! 
... (Se adelanta en el tablado, y le declama al 
publico, para asombrarlo:) 
La condicién del hablar, 
si se habla con razén, 
es divina condicién 
de quien sabe enamorar. 
Mas hablar sin ton ni son, 
como el picaro Roldan, 
a cualquiera hace reventar 
con su maldita inflazén. 
(A Roldan, sin ver que el tiro le va a salir por la 
culata) 
Con tu charla sin primor 
que hiere mi pobre ofdo 
y me aturde con su rufdo 
iVete, picaro hablador! 
Infs. (Con esperanzas de salir ganando) 
Calle, no sea pertinaz. 
Sea el silencio su amajfio. 
Si no calla por un afio 
tendremos aqui a Roldan. 
BEATRIZ. 
iImposible, que reviento! 
Si este piearo Roldén 
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en hablar siempre se empefia 
que se lo trague la tierra 
ique lo haga trizas el viento! 
Que se vaya es lo mejor 
al infierno con su hablar 
que aqui imposible es tolerar 
su mala crianza y humor. 
(Todos se miran llenos de asombro, seguros ya 
oe eee 
SarMIENTO. (Para estimularlo) 
éQué dices, Roldén, ahora? 
¢No la viniste a curar? 
RoipAn. (Con mds viveza que nunca) 
A curar aqui he venido 
una dama singular 
que nunca supo callar 
y a quien todos han sufrido. 
Convidéme este sefior 
a curarla y a comer 
iy yo la haré enmudecer 
con mi charla sin temor! 
Muy ligero habla Beatriz, 
diciendo mil tonterfas: 
iyo curaré sus porfias 
hablando siempre hasta el fin! 
(Dofia Beatriz da un berrido formidable, y cae 
al suelo como fulminada por el rayo, ahora sin 
convulsiones) 
Ex Corcuete. (Maravillado de la cura fulmi- 
nante:) 
Curada est4 iSanto Dios! 
A curar a mi mujer 
he de llevar sin temer 
ieste picaro hablador! 
(El corchete coge a Rolddén por el brazo y salen, 
como buenos camaradas, seguidos por Petruca. 
Sarmiento e Inés sonrien, y el telén cae rdpida- 
mente, dejando fuera de la escena el cuerpo 
inerte de dofia Beatriz) 
FIN 
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THE SPOKEN SPANISH CONTEST IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Miutprep C, THELEN 
Lynn English High School 


The first Spoken Spanish Contest to be held 
in Massachusetts took place on April 28, 1951 
at Boston University. It was sponsored by 


the New England Chapter of the AATSP 
and the Pan-American Society of New Eng- 
land, in connection with the 1951 observance 
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of Pan-American Day and Week. The event 
was so successful that it is hoped that the 
Contest will become an annual event in Mass- 
achusetts. In fact, we hope that the idea will 
spread, that other State or regional groups 
will sponsor similar contests and that even- 
tually there will be a National Spoken Spanish 
Contest. 

Preliminary tryouts took place in the vari- 
ous schools and colleges throughout Mass- 
achusetts during February and March. At the 
college and junior-college level students were 
required to have the equivalent of two or more 
years of Spanish. Graduate students were not 
eligible. At the high-school level, students 
had to be in the third year of Spanish. Students 
of Latin-American parentage and students 
who had lived in Spanish-speaking countries 
were not eligible to compete. 

Teachers in secondary schools were asked to 
give the local contestants a moderately difficult 
Spanish passage of approximately 250-300 
words. The candidates were then to appear 
before the examining committee of the school. 
Questions in Spanish based on the reading 
selection were to be asked of the student, 
whose ability to answer these questions in 
Spanish was the sole criterion for selection of 
the local winner. In judging the answers, the 
factors to be considered were fluency of speech, 
organization of material, sentence structure, 
and proper pronunciation. Questions to be 
asked could be prepared in advance or on the 
spur of the moment. It was suggested that 
while the candidate was being judged, the 
other candidates should wait their turn in an 
adjoining room. There could be only one 
winner in each school. 

The procedure varied somewhat for the 
college contest. College students were re- 
quired to prepare an original speech, three to 
five minutes long, dealing with Pan-American- 
ism. After the student finished, the judges 
were to ask him questions in Spanish, based 
upon the content of his speech. These ques- 
tions were spontaneous, since the judges had 
no prior knowledge of the subjects chosen. 

In each college, members of the Depart- 
ment of Spanish or Romance Languages acted 
as judges, and they decided whether the candi- 
dates gave their talks in private or in the 
presence of the other candidates. As at the 
high-school level, there could be only one 
winner for each college. Schools and colleges 
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had to send to the Planning Committee the 
name of their candidate by March 30. 

The following schools entered contestants: 
Berkeley Preparatory, Dana Hall, Noble and 
Greenough, Phillips Academy, The Mary A. 
Burnham School of Northampton, Belmont 
High School, Chelsea Senior High, Newton 
High School, Girls’ High School, West New- 
ton, Quincy High School, Roslindale High 
School, Lynn English High School, South 
Boston High School, and Browne and Nichols 
School. 

The following colleges entered contestants: 
Harvard University, Emmanuel College, Lasell 
Junior College, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Radcliffe College, Regis College, 
Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Boston 
University, Boston College, and Anna Maria 
College. 

The judges for the semi-finals and finals 
were as follows: José A. Godoy, Consul of 
Peru, Eduardo Gémez-Durdén, Consul of 
Colombia, José P. Rivas-Micoud, Consul of 
Uruguay, Professor Ada M. Coe of Wellesley 
College, Professor Samuel M. Waxman of 
Boston University, Dr. Edith F. Helman of 
Simmons College, Mr. Carlo Vacca of the 
Watertown High School, and Mr. Manuel 
Pinto of Browne and Nichols School. 

At the morning session, semi-finals were 
run off until six high-school finalists and five 
college finalists remained. Originally, only 
four college finalists were scheduled to be 
chosen, but because of the excellent calibre 
of the contestants, the judges insisted on pick- 
ing five. 

The secondary-school students were given 
selections dealing with Pan-Americanism ap- 
proximately ten minutes before they appeared 
before the judges, and they were asked a set 
of prepared questions, based on the passage. 
Contestants could listen to the questioning 
only after they had had their turn before the 
judges. At both sessions, the names of the 
students were announced to the judges, but 
not the schools. 

At the college level, each contestant de- 
livered his prepared speech and was then 
questioned on the speech as well as on various 
phases of Pan-Americanism related to it. 
The judges had a very difficult time choosing 
the finalists, who spoke very well and were & 
great credit to their colleges. 

At the afternoon session an audience com- 
posed of Spanish classes, teachers, and mem- 

















bers of the Pan-American Society witnessed 
the contest. Students at both levels were asked 
questions not only on the passage given them 
to read but also on subjects of general con- 
versational interest. The passages given to 
the students were entirely different from those 
used in the morning sessions. Each student 
had ten minutes to study the passage before 
appearing before the judges. Two passages 
were used, one for the secondary-school group 
and a harder passage for the college group. 
Five judges served during the afternoon ses- 
sion, each one asking questions of the con- 
testant during his ten-minute period before 
them. 

A great deal of the success of the contest 
was due to the remarkable way the judges 
conducted the questioning. They did a 
splendid job in drawing out the students and 
putting them at ease. In nearly every case 
the students aroused the admiration of the 
audience present by their poise and ability 
to answer difficult questions fluently. Indeed, 
the judges found their task a difficult one in 
the selection of the winners, especially in the 
college group. 

There were two college winners and three 
secondary-school winners, who were given the 
AATSP Medal for Excellence in Spanish and 
cash awards presented through the coopera- 
tion of local banks and industrial firms. 

The College Contest winners were: First— 
Alan M. Gordon, Harvard University ; Second 
—Maria Fantacci, Lasell Junior College, 
Auburndale. 

The Secondary School Contest winners 
were: First—Robert F. Thompson, Phillips 
Academy, Andover; Second—Barbara Cremer, 
Lynn English High School; Third—Marianne 
lehr, Mary A. Burnham School fer Girls, 
Northampton. 

The Planning Committee worked very hard 
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for several months to make the event a suc- 
cess. The following persons served: Mrs. 
Manuela De Mora Brandt, Pine Manor 
Junior College; Mrs. Robert G. Hall, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Pan American Society of New 
England; Professor Edith F. Helman, Sim- 
mons College; Dr. Solomon Lipp, President, 
N. E. Chapter AATSP; Mrs. George C. 
Shattuck, Executive Vice-President, Pan- 
American Society of New England; Miss Mary 
Sparks, Dept. of Education, Archdiocese of 
Boston; Miss Mary M. Stavrinos, Roslindale 
High School; Mr. Kelsey B. Sweatt, Office of 
Radio-Audio-Visual-Aids., Mass. Dept. of 
Education; Miss Mildred C. Thelen, Treas- 
urer, N. E. Chapter AATSP; Professor Samuel 
Waxman, Boston University. 

Members of the Advisory Committee were: 
Mr. Crosby Hodgman, President, Independent 
School Assn. of Boston; Mr. A. Russell Mack, 
Supervisor of Secondary Education, Mass. 
Dept. of Education; Monsignor T. H. Sher- 
lock, Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese 
of Boston. 

At the afternoon session, Dr. Solomon Lipp 
of Boston University, President of the New 
England Chapter of the AATSP, welcomed 
the audience in Spanish. A great deal of credit 
is due him for his work in making the contest 
a success, as well as to Mrs. Robert Hall, 
Executive Secretary of the Pan American 
Society of New England. Dr. Lipp presented 
Mrs. George C. Shattuck, Executive Vice- 
President of the Pan-American Society, who 
explained the purpose of the contest and the 
Society’s interest in promoting and stimulat- 
ing interest in spoken Spanish. 

We in Massachusetts feel that the contest 
was an excellent means of creating interest 
and publicizing the importance of the Spanish 
language as well as inspiring our students with 
a desire to speak it fluently. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES AS A COLLEGE MINOR 


J. Cuatmers Herman 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 


No one is more convinced of the value of 
foreign languages as a college major than the 
instructors of those courses themselves. In- 
deed, for many language teachers it is hard to 
conceive of any subject in the curriculum that 


offers greater compensation and reward than 
the mastery of a foreign tongue and with this 
skill an acquaintance with and an appreciation 
of the literature in that language. But while 
realizing the advantages of the foreign 
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language major, teachers are often prone to 
overlook the advantages of languages as a 
minor. 

At a recent university committee meeting 
Dr. Carlyle 8. Smith, an anthropologist, said 
that in his experience language departments 
were well aware of the value of language for 
the study of literature but that they were not 
so aware of the importance of language as a 
tool in the mastery of the other disciplines. 
Another scientist, a botanist, Ronald L. 
McGregor, was quoted February 8, 1951, in 
the University Daily Kansan as saying, “If 
you are going to be active in the field of botany 
you should have a reading knowledge of one 
or more foreign languages.’’ Teachers of 
languages may well heed the importance that 
these scientists attach to the knowledge of 
foreign tongues—not with literature as the 
objective—but as a tool in scientific research. 

On April 28, 1951, at the annual meeting 
of the Kansas Chapter of the AATSP, Lt. 
Col. F. B. Judson of the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, empha- 
sized the importance that the United States 
Army attaches to the knowledge of foreign 
languages and pointed to the Army’s own 
language schools as proof of his statement. 
Certainly in the military, language is an essen- 
tial tool not only in defeating the enemy but 
also in cooperating with one’s allies. In the 
field of foreign trade, too, language is an almost 
inescapable necessity, and college graduates 
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who have Spanish or possibly some other 
languages at their command have an addi- 
tional qualification to recommend them to 
their prospective employers. In recent years 
one mid-western university’s graduates with 
training in commercial Spanish have had im- 
mediate success in gaining employment in 
industry. 

These illustrations could be multiplied 
many times but the conclusion would be the 
same. A thorough knowledge of a language, be 
it Spanish, French, or German, as a college 
minor greatly enhances the student’s com- 
petency in his major field in the university 
and increases his chances for employment and 
usefulness in the world after graduation. 

Of the hundreds of students who begin 
the study of foreign languages only a small 
number are qualified by temperament and 
capacity to attain the status of language 
majors. Furthermore, if all who began the 
study of language became majors, the de- 
partments would be hard pressed to place all 
their graduates. But language as a minor is 
the solution to the instructors’ natural desire 
to reach as large an enrollment as possible and 
at the same time remain within the bounds of 
the practicable. Let us then, as teachers of 
foreign languages, encourage just as many as 
possible of the best students to continue the 
study of language into literature as majors, 
but also let us make clear to the others the 
advantages of language as a minor. 





TEACHING AND TESTING VOCABULARY 
ON A ONE-LANGUAGE BASIS 


Raymonp P. MaRronpoT 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston 


The acquisition, the enlargement, and the 
retention of a vocabulary must obviously 
demand a good share of attention in the study 
of a modern foreign language. Learning to 
speak, to understand, to read, and to write a 
foreign language demands, after all, a never- 
ending study of words and their use as a 
vehicle of thought. The mastery of a basic 
vocabulary, both active and passive, is there- 
fore of supreme importance to the student. 

How may this basic vocabulary be most 
effectively imparted? The traditional method, 
which consisted mainly of memorizing, by 


sheer repetition, a certain number of words 
daily, was a clear-cut system, easily admin- 
istered, and it had only the obvious weakness 
that the words were retained as isolated vo- 
cables, had few associations, and therefore 
could be recalled only as isolated words and 
with a maximum of effort, all of which was 
most conducive to their disappearance from 
memory altogether. 

Instead of this passive, lifeless, and coldly 
mechanical matching of foreign words and 
phrases with their English equivalents, there 
should be a minimum use of English and & 
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maximum use of devices in which the foreign 
Janguage plays the important réle. In this 
connection Dr. Cochran writes that “the ac- 
quisition of vocabulary in a foreign language 
results from a variety of activities, including 
speaking, reading, and writing and learning 
of a maximum intensity involving a variety of 
senses. The visual, auditory, speech-motor 
processes can be called into play, and experi- 
ence has shown that the more elements in- 
volved simultaneously the more lasting the 
impression will be. Word concepts include 
abstract ideas, concrete object ideas, emotional 
content and syntactical meaning relation- 
ship.’ 

If English translation can be avoided with- 
out jeopardizing the chances of understanding 
some particular word, phrase, or idiom, we 
should first exhaust the following techniques 
for teaching vocabulary on a one-language 
basis, by means of: 1. objects and pictures; 2. 
gesture, action, and dramatization; 3. graphic 
representation; 4. synonyms, antonyms, and 
homonyms; 5. family and categorical groups; 
6. Gouin series method; 7. acoustic value: 
onomatopoetic words, phrases, idioms; 8. 
classification of words, phrases, idioms show- 
ing common regularity or irregularity; 9. se- 
mantic value of prefixes and suffixes; 10. clip- 
pings, programs, menus, advertisements in 
the foreign language; 11. study of memory 
gems, riddles, puzzles, jokes in the foreign 
language; 12. most important of all, a notebook 
of words, phrases, and idioms. 

With reference to the latter technique Dr. 
Cochran states: ‘Notebooks are important 
aids in learning vocabulary. Otto has de- 
veloped a special technique for foreign lan- 
guage notebooks. On the left page the pupil 
enters the foreign word and next to it the 
equivalent in the native language. The 
opposite page is reserved for synonyms, anto- 
hyms, cognates, idiomatic expressions using 
the word, and other pertinent and original 
notes. Pupils can be encouraged to make many 
entries on the right page. These notations tend 
to encourage self-activity and observation, 
comparison and correlation with other lan- 
guages. The pupil’s intellectual curiosity is 
aroused and at the same time the word be- 
comes more firmly fixed in the pupil’s mind. It 
may also serve as a basis for language projects 
involving other school subjects, such as draw- 
ing, history and native language.”’ 

If these methods are to be used, it is obvious 
that many present-day vocabulary tests will 





have to be modified. If English plays a minor 
role in the instruction, why should there be a 
major portion of English in foreign-language 
tests? 

The following objective test, based essenti- 
ally on the first 2000 words of the Keniston 
List,’ is merely suggestive as to the possibilities 
of measuring vocabulary achievement on a one- 
language basis. This test differs from most vo- 
cabulary tests in the modern foreign languages 
in these respects: 1) all the testing phases 
are in the foreign language; 2) it fosters maxi- 
mum thinking in the foreign language; 3) it 
places special stress on the careful discrimina- 
tion and accurate recognition of deceptive 
almost-alike foreign words; and 4) it has been 
constructed organically on the basis of the law 
of association. 


SPANISH VOCABULARY TEST 


I. In the parentheses, write the plus sign (+) 
if the words have essentially the same meaning, 
and the minus sign (—) if they have the op- 
posite meaning: 
. abrir, cerrar 
. acercar, alejar 
. alegre, triste 
. la belleza, la hermosura 
. la cara, el rostro 
. claro, oscuro 
. comenzar, empezar 
. contestar, responder 
. cruzar, atravesar 
) 10. delante, detrés 
II. Underline the word that best completes 
the thought: 
. La carne esté en (la plata, el plato). 
. El agua viene de (esta fuente, esta 
fuerza). 


ee we eae ae eS 
CON OOP WN 


LQ LR RR ERR SO 


1 
2 
3. Aquella casa tiene dos (pesos, pisos). 

4. :Quién ha pagado (la cuenta, el cuento)? 
5. Hace mucho frio en (el invierno, el in- 
6 


fierno). 
. Los chicos quieren (jugar, juzgar) a la 
pelota. 
7. La casa est& (acerca de, cerca de) la 
escuela. 


8. No hay (nada, nadie) que hacer. 

9. Es preciso (asistir, ayudar) al pobre. 

0. Me gusta dar (un paso, un paseo) por el 
parque. 

III. Underline the two words in each group that 

have essentially the same meaning: 

. bonito, bueno, bello, malo, triste 

. suerte, suefio, suelo, esposo, destino 

. marido, hambre, hombro, esposo, espada 

. preciso, precioso, grave, necesario, necio 

. sano, seco, rubio, rico, drido 

. siempre, nunca, numeroso, jamds, quizdés 


our wn 
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9. 
10. 
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. montar, mostrar, entender, ensefiar, en- 


terar 


. legua, lengua, idioma, linea, idea 


llenar, llegar, llamar, llevar, nombrar 
desear, dejar, quejar, quemar, querer 


IV. Underline the two words in each group that 


have 


essentially the opposite meaning: 


. sala, salud, salida, entrada, ensalada 
. hermoso, hermano, harto, feo, fiel 
. encender, entender, encerrar, pagar, apa- 


gar 


. pero, sino, sin, mds, con 

. dichoso, fuerte, fino, fiel, débil 

. pequefio, largo, ancho, corto, grave 

. siempre, severo, nunca, nadie, nuevo 

. Mayor, Mayo, menor, menos, menester 
. leno, llano, vano, vago, vacio 


amo, amor, ojo, oido, odio 


V. Underline the two words in each group that 
are generally associated in thought: 


. negro, noche, verde, rubio, sol 
. amigo, alma, amo, amistad, alto 
. vez, comer, voz, hablar, silla 


venta, viento, vender, vencer, ver 
beber, vaso, vago, verso, culpa 
vino, agua, té, café, frente 


. silla, sentido, suelo, sentarse, sonido 
. cura, prisa, inglesa, iglesia, mesa 
. empezar, principio, principe, empresa, 


terco 


VI. Underline the word in group b most closely 
related in thought to the words in group a: 


1. 


2 
3. 
4 


qa Oo eo 


VIL. 
least 


CoOnNOarwn- 


a) frente, ojo, barba b) cara, carta, caso 


. a) lago, rio, mar b) aguardar, reir, bafiar 
a) frio, calor, viento b) vez, tiempo, hora 

. a) falda, sombrero, traje b) visitar, 
vestir, traer 

. a) peso, duro, peseta b) dolor, deber, 
dinero 

. a) feliz, alegre, contento b) dicha, humo, 
aliento 

. a) calor, llama, fuego b) quemar, llamar, 


callar 


. a) sol, luna, estrella b) suelo, cielo, siglo 
. a) novio, boda, amor b) causar, comer, 


casar 


. a) pared, suelo, ventana b) venta, cuarto, 


cuadro 
Underline the word in each group that is 
related to the other four words: 


. vino, agua, café, té, vapor 

. perro, padre, hijo, madre, hija 

. correr, creer, andar, marchar, caminar 
. largo, corto, estrecho, ancho, listo 

. hombro, hambre, brazo, pie, rodilla 

. ahora, ayer, mafiana, hoy, aqui 

. feo, bello, bonito, hermoso, lindo 

. viento, aire, calle, frio, calor 

. batalla, lucha, combatir, paz, guerra 
10. 


estrella, luna, cielo, nube, ndmero 


VIII. Underline the one word in each group 


that is most closely related in thought to the 


given verb: 

1. cortar corte, agua, pan, café 

2. alejar alegre, lejos, libre, alto 

3. sonar campana, compafiero, campo, 
campafa 

4. cantar cantidad, cuenta, canto, cd4n- 
taro 

5. oir oler, oido, odio, ojo 

6. dormir dojfia, duefio, suefio, suelo 

7. llorar _ilave, l4grima, lugar, llama 

8. matar materia, masa, muerte, matri- 
monio 

9. comer pelota, plata, pie, plato 

10. alegrar amargura, angustia, dicha, tris- 


teza 


IX. Write in the blank before each word the 
number of the item which explains or defines 


the word: 
—aconsejar 1. dar luz 
—elhambre 2. estar presente 
—elladrén 3. el que roba 
—alumbrar 4. parte del rostro, debajo de 
— ignorar la boca 
— asistir 5. dar consejos 
—labarba_ 6. meter en peligro 
— callarse 7. no hablar, guardar silencio 
— sordo 8. deseo de comer 
—elteatro 9. persona que lee 
10. lengua de una nacién 
11. lugar donde se representan 


obras dramfticas 
. no saber 
. casa de un piso 
. evitar una cosa 
. el que no oye u oye mal 


X. Complete the analogies by underlining the 
proper word: Example: Up: down; high: (wide, 
broad, low) 


1. 


aon 


oe 
ovoan 


siglo: afio; ciento: (uno, cinco, diez) 


2. voz: lengua; vista: (oidos, ojos, odios) 
3. 
4. escribir: 


dedos: mano; pelo: (frente, cara, cabeza) 
pluma; abrir: (llama, Ilave, 
llanto) 


. Angel: cielo; diablo: (ciego, hilo, infierno) 
. dormir: lecho; sentarse: (leche, silla, 


sitio) 


. vino: carne; beber: (cocer, comer, coger) 
. Oidos: ojos; sordo: (ciego, seco, cierto) 

. reir: llorar; risa: (grito, l4grima, llama) 
. ensefiar: escuela; castigar: (c&rcel, igle- 


sia, cine) 


NOTE 


‘Emory E. Cochran, The Experimental Di- 
dactics of Ernst Otto, Berlin: Grayter, 1950. 
? Hayward Keniston, A Standard List of Span- 
ish Words and Idioms, Boston: Heath, 1941. 
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IF YOU MUST READ IT IN ENGLISH 


Witurs Knapp Jones 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Profuse have been the arguments for and 
against the use of translations. Opponents 
believe that translations are like women: if 
they are beautiful, they are likely to be un- 
faithful; if faithful, they frequently lack emo- 
tional appeal. 

But a translation is often the only form 
through which readers unable to take time to 
learn the language of the original can get any 
idea of the contents of a book. In that case, 
a half loaf, or even a small slice, not only 
helps satisfy hunger but conveys something 
of the flavor of the whole loaf. The Epic of the 
Cid, for instance, in one of its English forms, 
can be read in its entirety in the time neces- 
sary for most students to decipher a few lines 
of the original, and the result will be a better 
understanding of early Spanish literature. 

Much more of the literary output of Spain 
and of South America has been put into 
English than most teachers realize. Several 
bibliographies of translations from Spain and 
Spanish America have appeared in the past. 
Those interested in seeing what is available 
from Spain can consult Remigio Pane’s English 
Translations from the Spanish, 1484-1943 
(Rutgers University Press, 1944), soon to be 
brought up-to-date in a new edition. Until 
Professor Pane’s promised list of translations 
from Hispanic America appears, the most 
nearly complete bibliography is my own Latin 
American Writers in English Translation (Pan 
American Union, 1944). 

Many translations cited in these lists are 
long out of print and exist in only a few 
libraries. However, book catalogs and second- 
hand stores do turn up examples occasionally, 
and in some cases, we have resorted to photo- 
stating and even typing translations to pro- 
vide one or two copies to pass among the 
students. At other times, advertising in the 
Library Journal has turned up works that we 
were seeking. 

Since the bibliographies mentioned are 
bulky and unselective, including many works 
that are unavailable, here are two brief lists 
arranged chronologically according to type. 
Where a choice is given, the more satisfactory 
edition is starred. The translations in maga- 


zines should be available in most libraries, 
and titles still in publishers’ catalogs are in- 
dicated by a dagger. We have tracked down 
individual examples of all the rest within the 
last few years, so they can be called almost 
current, in case a teacher wants then for class 
use. 


SPANISH LITERATURE 
POETRY 


Walsh, T., Hispanic Anthology (Putnam, for 
Hispanic Society of America, 1920) [chiefly 
Spanish]. tTranslations from Hispanic Poets 
(Hispanic Society of America, 1938) [Spain 
and Spanish America]. 

Poem of the Cid, tr. Huntington (Hispanic So- 
ciety of America, 1921); also int* Little Blue 
Books, 644 and 645 (Girard, Kan.: Haldeman- 
Julius); ttr. Sherwood, Tale of the Warrior 
Lord (Longmans Green, 1930). 


DRAMA 


Lope de Vega, El mejor alcalde el rey (The 
King, the Greatest Alcalde), in Poet Lore, 
xxix; also in *Clark, B. H., World Drama 
(Appleton, 1932). Four Plays of Lope de Vega 
tr. Underhill (Scribner, 1936). 

Calderén, La Vida es suefo (Life is a Dream), 
in tHarvard Classics, xxv1 (Collier & Son, 
1910). *t6 Dramas of Calderon, tr. Fitzgerald, 
in Everyman Library. 8 Dramas of Calderon 
Freely Translated (Macmillan, 1906). 

Rojas Zorrilla, Del rey abajo ninguno, in {Little 
Blue Book, 539. 

Zorrilla, José, {Don Juan Tenorio, tr. Walter 
Owen, 1944 (from Author, Sarmiento 365, Bue- 
nos Aires). 

Echegaray, El Gran Galeoto (Great Galeoto), 
in J. A. Pierce, Masterpieces of Modern Drama, 
Foreign (Doubleday Doran, 1915); also tr. 
Nirdlinger, in *Moses, Representative Conti- 
nental Drama (Little Brown, 1924). O Locura 
o santidad (Madman or Saint), in Poet Lore, 
xxi (1912); also tr. Hannah Lynch in Great 
Galeoto (Doubleday, 1916). 

Benavente, Plays, tr. Underhill, 4 vols. (Serib- 
ners, 1917-24.) 

Martinez Sierra, Plays, tr. Underhill, 2 vols. 
(Scribners, 1932). El Reino de Dios (Kingdom 
of God) (Dutton, 1929); also (abbreviated) in 
¢Mantle, Best Plays of 1928-29 (Small, May- 
nard, 1929). Cradle Song and Other Plays 
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(Dutton, 1929); also (abbreviated) in {Mantle 
Best Plays of 1926-27 (Small, Maynard, 1927). 
Alvarez Quintero, 4 Comedies tr. Granville- 
Barker (Samuel French, 1932). 


NOVELS 


Rojas, Celestina, tr. James Mabbe, in Broadway 
Translations (Dutton, n.d.). 

Lazarillo de Tormes, many translations, in- 
including Rogue’s Bookshelf (Greenberg, 1926) ; 
and tr. Markham (Macmillan, 1908). 
Cervantes, tDon Quijote, tr. Samuel Putnam 
(Viking, 1949). tThree Exemplary Novels, tr. 
Samuel Putnam (Viking, 1950). 

Valera, Pepita Jiménez, tr. Serrano (Appleton, 
1891, 1908). 

Pereda, Excerpts from Sotileza, Don Gonzalo, 
and La Leva, in tWarner, Library of the World’s 
Best Literature (Hill, 1902; Warner Library 
Co., 1917). 

Pérez Galdés, Dofia Perfecta, tr. Serrano (Har- 
per, 1894, 1923). Marianela, tr. Bell (Gotts- 
berger, 1883, 1923). 

Palacio Valdés, Marta y Maria, tr. Dole (Cro- 
well, 1886). 

Blasco Ibé&fiez, La barraca (The Cabin), tr. 
Snow and Makota (Knopf, 1917, 1924). 

Baroja, Paradox Rey, tr. Barbour (London: 
Wishart, 1931). Struggle for Life Series, 3 vols., 
tr. Goldberg (Knopf, 1922-24). 

Pérez de Ayala, Tigre Juan (Tiger John), tr. 
Starkie (Macmillan, 1933). 


SPANISH AMERICAN LITERATURE 
POETRY 


Ercilla, {La Araucana, tr. Lancaster and Man- 
chester (Vanderbilt U. Press, 1945). 
Herndndez, tMartin Fierro, tr. Walter Owen 
(Farrar and Rinehart, 1936). 

Del Campo, tFausto, tr. Walter Owen, 1943 
(from Author, Sarmiento 365, Buenos Aires). 
Blackwell, tSome Spanish American Poets (U. 
of Penn. Press, 1937). 

Craig, tModernist Trend in S. A. Poetry (U. of 
Cal. Press, 1934). 

Hays, t12 Spanish American Poets (Yale U. 
Press, 1943). 

Fitts, tAnthology of Contemporary L. A. Poetry 
(New Directions, 1947). 


NOVELS 


Flores and Poore, tFiesta in November (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1942) [Stories from many coun- 
tries]. 


MEXICO 


Ferndndez de Lizardi, tPeriquillo sarniento 
(Itching Parrot), tr. Porter (Doubleday, 1942). 
Azuela, Los de abajo (Underdogs), tr. Munguia 
(Brentano, 1929). 


HISPANIA 


Lépez y Fuentes, El Indio (They That Reap), 
tr. Brennan (Bobbs Merrill, 1937). 





COLOMBIA AND VENEZUELA 


Rivera, La Vordgine (The Vortex), tr. E. K. 
James (Putnam, 1935). 

Gallegos, Dofia Barbara, tr. Malloy (Cape & 
Smith, 1931; Peter Smith, 1948). 

Blanco Fombona, Hombre de oro (Man of Gold), 
tr. Goldberg (Brentano, 1920). 


ECUADOR 


Gil Gilbert, Nuestro Pan (Our Bread), tr. 
Poore (Farrar & Rinehart, 1942). 


PERU 


Alegria, El mundo es ancho y ajeno (Broad and 
Alien is the World), and Serpiente de oro 
(Golden Serpent), tr. Harriet de Onis (Farrar 
& Rinehart, 1941-2). 


CHILE 


Blest Gana, Martin Rivas, tr. Mrs. Whitham 
(Knopf, 1918). 


ARGENTINA AND URUGUAY 


Giiraldes, tDon Segundo Sombra, tr. Harriet 
de Onis (Farrar & Rinehart, 1935). 

“Hugo Wast’’ (Martinez Zuviria), Desierto 
de Piedra (Stone Desert) and Flor de Durazno 
(Peach Blossom), tr. H. Hespelt (Longmans, 
1928-9); Casa de los Cuervos (House of the 
Ravens) (London: Williams, 1924). 
Quiroga, Cuentos de la selva (South American 
Jungle Tales), tr. Livingston (Duffield, 1922, 
and Dodd Mead, 1940). 


DRAMA 
CUBA 


Ramos, El Traidor (The Traitor), in fShort 
Plays of the Southern Americas (Stanford U., 
1944). 


CHILE 


Acevedo Hernandez, Cabrerita, tr. Bailey, in 
tPlays of the Southern Americas (Stanford U., 
1943). 

Moock, Cancionero del Nitto Jestis (Songbook 
of the Baby Jesus), in Poet Lore, xiv (1939). 


RIVER PLATE 


Gutiérrez and Podesté, Juan Moreira, in Poet 
Lore, tt (1944). 

Sénchez, La Gringa (The Foreign Girl), tr. 
Coester, in tPlays of Southern Americas (Stan- 
ford U., 1943). 

For a complete list of Latin American plays 
now published in English, see my Latin America 
Through Drama in English (Washington: Pan 
American Union, 1950). 
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THE PROBLEM OF PORTUGUESE ENROLLMENT 


Norman P. Sacks 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


We all know the discouraging story. Henry 
Carter and Jacob Ornstein have provided the 
formal studies,' which have demonstrated 
statistically what most Portuguese devotees 
and teachers have come to realize, that the 
field of Luso-Brazilian studies, since the end 
of World War II, has been steadily slipping 
in enrollments and that a number of Portu- 
guese programs have either been discontinued 
or face extinction. As a result, some Luso- 
Brazilianists are finding themselves compelled 
to earn their bread by means other than those 
by which they won their scholarly spurs. The 
Spanish-Portuguese shuttle train is busy these 
days, with the Spanish terminus the ultimate 
destination of most Portuguese teachers, and 
at the moment the final initial of our AATSP 
threatens to have much historical and little 
practical significance. Those of us who, for 
love or money, would like to strengthen in- 
struction in Portuguese by the production of 
some useful textbooks, find our interest not 
shared by publishers. No market, no contract. 
And young scholars, in view of the progres- 
sively narrowing demand for Portuguese, are 
beginning to question the wisdom of continu- 
ing their researches in the Luso-Brazilian field. 

Why the decline? How can we arrest this 
tide in our affairs which is leading us to mis- 
fortune? 

It is not my purpose in this paper simply 
to repeat or restate the analyses and cogita- 
tions in the Carter and Ornstein reports. As 
one who recalls his journey to the University 
of Hawaii in the days before Pearl Harbor, 
with the express purpose of bringing the Portu- 
guese gospel to the heathen, I should like to 
share with my colleagues some reflections con- 
cerning both the status quo and the status quo 
ante. I hope that in the course of the following 
remarks there may be a suggestion or two con- 
rs a way out short of abandoning the 
ship. 

While there is no gainsaying that these are 
lean years for Luso-Brazilianists, it seems fair, 
at the same time, to ask, How really fat were 
the fat years? All of us, to be sure, have known 
better times. I myself cannot help asking, as 
I fondly recall a summer school class in ele- 
mentary Portuguese which I taught at the 


University of California (Berkeley) at the 
peak of the “boom” (thirty-three credit 
students plus five auditors!), Mais ow sont les 
neiges d’antan? Nevertheless, an examination 
of Portuguese enrollments in the United States 
over the past decade or so shows a rise from 
a handful of students at a few institutions to 
a maximum of some eighteen hundred students 
at ninety-odd colleges and _ universities. 
Though this growth was gratifying, and eight- 
een hundred students of Portuguese would 
look good to us today, yet that maximum 
figure (in contrast, say, to a peak Spanish en- 
rollment in the hundred thousands) cannot be 
said to constitute a Luso-Brazilian “boom,” 
within the bounds of any acceptable definition 
of that term. Moreover, it is well to bear in 
mind, as a corrective to our saudade, that the 
majority of schools teaching Portuguese 
limited the offering to one elementary course.” 

If we examine the reasons for the modest 
growth of interest in Portuguese during the 
past decade or so, the following would appear 
to be prominent: 

1. The research interests of a few scholars 
in the country, which led to the development 
of an active Luso-Brazilian Congregatio de 
Propaganda Fide. The Williams school of 
Portuguese studies at the University of Penn- 
sylvania is a case in point, and as an alumnus 
of that school I can attest its influence. 

2. The presence of colonies of Portuguese 
people, principally of Azorean and Madeiran 
origin, in a few scattered sections of the coun- 
try. I have in mind particularly the colonies 
in and around New Bedford, Massachusetts; 
Oakland, California; and the thirty thousand 
or so people of Portuguese extraction in the 
Hawaiian Islands, especially in Oahu. In the 
latter area, with which I happen to be most 
familiar, a cultural-political-sociological situ- 
ation produced the demand for instruction in 
Portuguese at the University of Hawaii some 
years before most Americans realized that 
Spanish was a foreign language in Brazil. 

3. The Good Neighbor Policy of Franklin 
Roosevelt and the impetus to Latin-American 
studies generated by that policy and by the 
Second World War. This is far and away the 
most significant and obvious explanation of 
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the appearance of Portuguese in the curricula 
of most institutions and therefore requires 
little elaboration here. At one time, Brazil 
meant for most Americans the source of their 
indispensable coffee. Now, another fact was 
added to their knowledge—the people down 
there speak Portuguese, which is something 
like a dialect of Spanish—and teachers of the 
language in this country found that the ice 
at cocktail parties was often broken by the 
persistent question, Is there much difference 
between Portuguese and Spanish? 

When we examine today those same three 
factors which a short time ago contributed so 
much to giving us a place, albeit minor, in the 
linguistic sun, what do we find? Some scholars 
in the field, by reason of inadequate research 
facilities and lack of teaching demand, are 
engaged in other activities. Two of our most 
distinguished scholars, who have been guiding 
spirits in Luso-Brazilian studies, have become 
Deans and are concerned, for the most part, 
with other types of problems. Our colonies of 
Portuguese people are still around, but their 
effect upon the interest in Portuguese studies, 
apart from a few special instances, has not 
been decisive. The Good Neighbor Policy, 
which was largely instrumental in the greater 
recognition accorded Portuguese (as well as 
Spanish) has become a casualty of the half- 
peace, half-war period following upon the con- 
clusion of World War II. The young men who, 
a short time ago, were planning a trip to the 
south of us are now, like their government, 
turning their eyes from Brazil and Mexico to 
Korea and Moscow. 

Let us not forget also that Portuguese has 
suffered from the general decline in foreign- 
language enrollments from their war-time high 
(with Spanish the biggest loser, according to 
the figures in the Crofts’ Modern Language 
News of the past few years), a decline due not 
only to anti-language and anti-language-re- 
quirements pressure in many quarters, but 
also to the virtual disappearance from our 
campuses of that great language propagandist, 
the overseas veteran. And the opposition from 
security-minded Spanish teachers who fear 
Portuguese competition hasn’t helped the 
cause any. 

The general falling off in foreign-language 
enrollments and the diminished emphasis upon 
our Latin-American ties would seem to account 
largely for the decline in the number of 
students of Spanish in this country. But if we 
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are to face realistically the peculiar problem 
of Portuguese enrollment, we must not lose 
sight of certain obstacles and other difficulties 
which will, for an indefinite period of time, 
prevent Portuguese from occupying a sub- 
stantial position in modern language curricula, 
Among the obstacles that come to mind are the 
following: 

1. Americans at worst have not been sensi- 
tive to the value and importance of formal 
foreign-language study; at best, they have 
managed to devote themselves to the study 
of one or possibly two foreign tongues, usually 
Spanish, French, or German. Unless there is 
a radical change in our educational system 
and linguistic outlook, the prospects for a 
third language, such as Portuguese, are not 
bright. Look at the uphill battle which Italian 
has waged through the years! The language of 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio has never 
gained a position in our curricula commensu- 
rate with its cultural value and prestige. 

2. Teachers of Portuguese cannot be ex- 
pected, on the whole, to be as well prepared 
and equipped as teachers of Spanish, French, 
or German. I dare say that there isn’t a single 
college or university in the country that has 
a program of Portuguese studies even remotely 
equal to its program in any one of the three 
other languages mentioned. Teachers of Portu- 
guese, therefore, must to a certain extent be 
self-taught, and this has obvious disadvan- 
tages. Moreover, the delicate task of establish- 
ing Portuguese on a firm foundation in the 
post-war period has little hope for success if it 
is entrusted to people whose qualifications con- 
sist of proficiency and enthusiasm for Spanish 
plus an intensive summer course in elementary 
Portuguese. 

3. I hope that our enthusiasm and love for 
Portuguese does not blind us to the fact that 
the language of Camées and Machado de 
Assis lacks, in the eyes of educators and the 
general public, the prestige of the languages 
of Moliére, Goethe, and Cervantes. It will 
avail us little if, in our desire for greater recog- 
nition, we attempt invidious comparisons and 
seek to build our offering by undercutting 
deservedly well-established cultures. Rather 
should we offer the field of Luso-Brazilian 
studies as representing a significant westerD 
European and South American culture, not 
without practical value, and one which is 
therefore entitled to a fair hearing. 

4. If teaching and research are to be truly 
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effective, a well stocked library is a sine qua 
non. It is no secret to any of us that the number 
of college and university libraries in the coun- 
try having an adequate collection in the field 
of Portuguese and Brazilian studies is de- 
plorably small. And in these inflationary times, 
when the libraries of well-established fields are 
feeling the pinch, the prospects of building a 
reasonably good library in Portuguese are 
rather dim. 

5. For good or ill, French is still equated 
with culture and diplomacy, German with 
science, and Spanish with commerce. Portu- 
guese is too new on the scene to be identified 
in the student’s mind with anything more than 
a few non-existent jobs in Brazil. 

6. A student’s choice of a language is often 
determined by the relative ease of that lan- 
guage. Even the persistent delusion regarding 
the facility of Spanish has at least some 
foundation as regards spelling, accentual 
system, and grammar rules up to but not in- 
cluding ser and estar. Portuguese spelling, 
system of written accents, and pronunciation, 
as everyone knows, present difficulties to the 
average student. Moreover, teachers are 
hampered in their attempts to explain such 
basic grammatical problems in Portuguese as 
the use of ser and estar or “personal” a by the 
fact that research in the field of Modern Portu- 
guese syntax is still in its infancy. 

7. Regardless of our desire that American 
students be more interested in cultural values 
than in material gain, the incontrovertible fact 
is that the average undergraduate frequently 
evaluates a course in terms of its vocational 
potentialities. Even if there are no vacancies 
in such fields as diplomacy, foreign trade, 
translating, and interpreting, there is at least 
the possibility of teaching Spanish, French, 
or German. Portuguese is the victim of a 
vicious circle in which there are few oppor- 
tunities in teaching because there are rela- 
tively few students who take the language, 
and there are relatively few students who take 
the language because there are few opportuni- 
ties in teaching. 

At this point I should like to inject a 
glimmer of hope into what seems thus far to 
be a counsel of despair. Since we Luso-Brazil- 
lanists (and Hispanists) are not the architects 
of our nation’s foreign policy, it is well for us 
to look to ourselves rather than to Washington 
for a solution to our enrollment problem. And 
80, until the next periodical discovery of 
Brazil (to say nothing of Spanish America), 





we can plan a course of action which would 
embrace the following points: 

1. Seek to convince teachers of Spanish, 
Spanish-American literature, Latin-American 
history, and Latin-American area-studies pro- 
grams, that a knowledge of Portuguese and 
Brazilian languages, literatures, and cultures 
is essential for the rounding out of the back- 
grounds of their students. Make it clear to 
those teachers of Spanish who fear that 
Portuguese is a competitive threat to their 
field, that for the most part the student is not 
likely to take Portuguese or Spanish but 
Portuguese and Spanish. 

2. Recognize that a useful contribution can 
be made to the cause of modern language 
teaching by those who teach Spanish and do 
research in Portuguese. Attempts should be 
made, if necessary, to bring administrators 
around to this point of view. 

3. Try to explore the possibilities of group 
or double majors. Some of our students at 
Oberlin, for example, have been combining 
Spanish with economics, sociology, or history 
in the form of a double major. Some such ar- 
rangement as this might be worked out for 
Portuguese, particularly in the case of those 
students with an interest in Latin America. 
At worst, perhaps a year or two of Portuguese 
can be squeezed into a group major program 
in which Spanish is the preferred language. 

4. Don’t overwork the vocational virtues 
of Portuguese (and I might add Spanish). 
Let us place a little more emphasis upon cul- 
tural values and a little less upon stenographic 
positions, military bases, and strategic “‘de- 
fense”’ materials. Perhaps in this way we shall 
have a little more steady continuity and a little 
less boom and bust. 

5. Face the fact that the task of sustaining 
interest in Portuguese is a small part-time 
job in itself. It involves public relations on 
the administrative, teaching, and student 
levels. Only those teachers and scholars who 
are temperamentally suited to this type of 
work should participate in it. It can and should 
be done in a dignified fashion and we must 
avoid the danger of overselling the field. 

The situation is serious but not hopeless. 
However, it will require all the ingenuity, 
enthusiasm, and patience we can muster if 
Luso-Brazilian studies, which have had an 
encouraging acceptance in the recent past, 
are to survive, to any appreciable extent, in 
the foreseeable future. 
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NOTES 
1 “A Survey of Portuguese Teaching and Luso- 
Brazilian Research in the United States,” a 
paper read before the Portuguese 1 Section of 
the MLA Meeting, New York City, December 
28, 1950. See also Jacob Ornstein: ‘Facts, 
Figures, and Opinions on the Present Status 
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of Portuguese,” Hispania (August, 1950), 
XXxIII, 251-255. 

* Madaline Wallis Nichols: ‘The History of 
Spanish and Portuguese Teaching in the United 
States,’ in Henry Grattan Doyle, A Handbook 
on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese, 
Boston: D. C. Heath, 1945, p. 114. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 








SINFONIA EN S MENOR 


En el nimero de febrero de esta respetable 
revista aparece un articulo de “contestacién”’ 
al que escribié el que se subscribe para el 
numero de agosto de 1950. El profesor Amado 
Alonso, autor de este articulo, propone un 
titulo que ofrece describir “cémo no se pro- 
nunciaban las ¢ y z antiguas.” 

Entre las infinitas posibilidades de cémo 
no se pronunciaban estas letras, se limita el 
profesor Alonso a declarar que “lo tinico de 
que tenemos certeza completa es que en 
ningin momento de su historia nuestras 
¢ y z se pronunciaron a la francesa, como 
quiere el Sr. Canfield.” 

¢En ningin momento? La verdad es que 
se pronuncia este tipo de z en Andalucfa, 
entre judios espafioles y en gran parte de 
Hispano-América. jY no ser4 fenédmeno de 
ayer ni de anteayer! Lo que mds importa 
en todo esto es que se mantenga actitud de 
continuidad histérica y que se consideren las 
cosas dentro de esta continuidad: el espafiol 
de los judfos, de los andaluces y de millones 
de hispanoamericanos, tanto como el de 
Toledo en el siglo xv1 y de Madrid hoy. 

También consta que esta continuidad exige 
que se admita todo testimonio—ijel que le 
convenga al punto de vista del investigador 
tanto como el que no! Ambrosio de Salazar, 
en 1614, dice que “‘la ¢ con cerilla se pronuncia 
en lengua Castellana como el francés hace sus 
dos ss ...”” (H. Gavel, Essai sur I’ Evolution 
de la Prononciation du Castillan depuis le 
x1Ve Siécle, p. 482.) 

Admitido, pues, el que muy probablemente 
se pronunciase la ¢ como ts en la remota Edad 
Media y que pudiera haber quien la pronuncia- 
ra asf en 1500 como tradicién local o como 
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afectacién arcaizante, sin embargo, tomando 
en cuenta el conjunto de testimonio, se echa 
de ver que desde Nebrija y aun mucho antes, 
se empleaba la ¢ para transcribir el sonido 
sibilante fricativo dental de muchas lenguas 
(el drabe, el hebreo, el néhautl, el zapoteco, 
el maya, el tarasco, etc.), varias de las cuales 
también tienen el sonido ts, escrito por los 
espafioles del siglo xv1, tz. En Inglaterra, 
donde se describe ts, “not so hard on the ¢,” 
o ths, hay que tener en cuenta que una s 
dental tendria algo de ¢ al ofdo inglés acostum- 
brado a una s de resonancia menos aguda, 
La comparacién con la z del italiano es natural 
por razones etimolégicas y ¢no es probable 
que el espafiol que describiera la pronuncia- 
cién del italiano tuviera la s de aquella lengua 
por idéntica con la apical suya? Mas rara aun 
es la comparacién de z sonora con dz. Hasta 
los mismos ingleses la comparan a su z, tanto 
como los franceses. Si en 1500 la ¢ se pronun- 
ciaba ts y la s era apicoalveolar, ¢cémo y 
cudndo y dénde se convirtieron estos dos 
sonidos en otro completamente distinto? 
Nadie de la época habla de tal creacién. 
iMuchos hablan de la confusién de s y ¢! 
éCudl sobrevive? Pues, se oye entre millones 
de hispanos hoy—y no es la s histérica es 
pafiola. 

Harto sabemos hasta qué punto la gramé- 
tica preceptista niega o elude lo que con- 
sidera incorrecto. También razonable @ 
pensar que en la fecha indicada no en todas 
partes se pronunciaria la ¢ de la misma ma- 
nera. Habria que confesar, por ejemplo, que 
la ch espafiola se pronuncia hoy de tres 0 
cuatro maneras en distintas partes. 

D. Lincotn CanFIEWD 
Florida State University 
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OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 








REPORT OF THE 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE: OFFICERS FOR 1952 


The Nominating Committee presents the following slate of officers and Council 


members for 1952: 


President (1952): 
Edna Babcock, Seattle Public Schools 


Lawrence Kiddle, University of Michigan 


Third Vice President (1952-54): 


John Crow, University of California, Los Angeles 
Victor R. B. Oelschliger, University of Southern California 


Executive Council (1952-54): 


Edith F. Helman, Simmons College 
Jerénimo Mallo, University of Iowa 
Agapito Rey, Indiana University 
Ruth Richardson, Adelphi College 


EDITORIALS 


Joseph Barlow 

Dwight Bolinger 

J. Wesley Childers 
Rebecca Switzer 

Nora B. Thompson 

C. A. Tyre, Chairman 








GRAYDON DE LAND 


With deep regret we announce that 
Graydon De Land has resigned his posi- 
tion as Secretary-Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, to become Director of the American 
Center in La Paz, Bolivia. 

Professor De Land has held his key 
post in the AATSP since 1942, when, 
after two years as Vice President of the 
Association, he succeeded Guy Colburn 
as Secretary-Treasurer, becoming the 
fourth person to hold this office since the 
Association was founded in 1917. 

The position that Professor De Land 


now relinquishes is one that demands an 
infinite capacity for painstaking care and 
endless detail, together with unusual com- 
mon sense and breadth of vision. Those 
members who have worked with him dur- 
ing meetings of the Executive Council, 
the larger numbers who have attended 
business meetings of the Association and 
registered at the annual meetings, and 
the still larger numbers who know him 
only through correspondence, all of us 
know how admirably he has fulfilled all 
the demands of the position. The Execu- 
tive Council will miss his brisk efficiency, 
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his elaborately and admirably outlined 
agenda, and his no less elaborate and 
admirable puns. And we all sincerely hope 
that, even though his presence will no 
longer be officially required, Graydon De 
Land’s many friends will continue to see 
him at our annual meetings. 

Our regret is somewhat tinged with 
relief in the knowledge that a very able 
substitute has been found in Professor 
Laurel H. Turk of DePauw University, 
who has consented, at the request of the 
Executive Council, to assume the office of 
Secretary-Treasurer for the unexpired 
term of Professor De Land. Professor 
Turk is well known to members of the 
Association as a speaker, as the author of 
several widely used textbooks, and as a 
former member of the Executive Council. 
We wish him strength and good fortune 
as he begins his duties, and we are con- 
fident that the continuity of this ex- 
tremely important work will not be 
broken or its effectiveness diminished. 


THE ROMANIC REVIEW 


This is frankly a plug for a sister— 
but not a rival—publication. The Ro- 
manic Review is a quarterly journal, the 
only scholarly journal in America devoted 
exclusively to the entire Romance Lan- 
guage field. Almost all the university li- 
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braries subscribe to it, and perhaps yoy 
read it in your university library. But 
no journal can exist on library subscrip. 
tions alone. Individual subscriptions are 
needed, a lot of them, and quickly, if 
this estimable, but not sufficiently and 
financially esteemed, publication is to sur- 
vive. 

In our November, 1950, issue, we made 
a plea for subscriptions to the Modern 
Language Journal. To that plea we now 
add the present one, believing firmly that 
the interest of language teaching and 
scholarship is a united, not a divided, 
interest, believing that one can be a vital 
teacher of Spanish and Portuguese only 
if his interests extend to the whole field 
of Romance languages, and beyond that 
to the broader fields of language teaching 
and research, to the humanities, and to 
liberal education itself. 

The Romanic Review is_ especially 
strong in the field of comparative litera- 
ture. It welcomes your articles in all fields 
of Romance linguistic and literary re 
search, and it needs your immediate fi- 
nancial support. Send your check for five 
dollars to the General Editor, Professor 
Norman L. Torrey, 516 Philosophy Hall, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Conducted by 
STEPHEN L. Prrcuer, Associate Editor* 


——— 
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SOMERVILLE’S SPROUTS, LINGUISTS 


Dororuy CHAMBERLAIN 
Somerville High School, Somerville, New Jersey 


Are your students English-bound? In 
Somerville our third graders are not. They can 


* Material for this department should be 
sent to Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washing- 
ton Avenue, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


greet you in Spanish or French, inquire of 
your health and that of your family, discuss 
the weather and, if they dared, ask your age. 

How would you, as a foreign-language 
teacher, like to walk down the street of your 
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community and have the eight-year olds of 
the population greet you with a /Buenos dias, 
seftorita! gCémo esté Vd? or Bonjour, made- 
moiselle. Comment allez-vous? in a tone of joy 
and pride and in an accent at least as good as 
your own? 

Do your high-school students do this? 
We hope, in a few years, to have these students 
not merely greeting us unselfconsciously in a 
foreign language, but literally “shooting the 
breeze” with each other in the local soda mart 
in their chosen tongue. 

What’s more, we hope to drive, not just 
a half dozen or so, but all of our non-linguistic 
parents to the foreign language classes in the 
leisure-learning school in self defense. 

This has all come about in Somerville in 
this manner. After considerable investigation 
and study, three years ago, as an experiment, 
we introduced Spanish i in the third grade with 
a high-school teacher doing the teaching. 
Since the experiment proved very successful, 
the next year we began French and continued 
Spanish in the fourth grade. At present, the 
third grades are again beginning Spanish, the 
fourth grades are in their “second year” of 
French and the fifth grades in their “third 
year” of Spanish. We hope to continue in 
this manner through the eighth grade. 

The language period is daily and lasts 
approximately twenty minutes. Since we al- 
ternate the two languages, whether a pupil 
will start Spanish or French is purely an acci- 
dent of birth; that is, it depends on the year 
he arrives at the third grade. 

We are frequently asked how we fit this 
into our program. We merely chop off a few 
minutes here or there from other subject 
fields and, so far, there is no evidence that 
our children are less literate or learned than 
others as the result of these few minutes less 
of reading, writing or ’rithmetic. What they 
gain in pleasure and satisfaction in speaking 
another language adequately compensates. 
Their eagerness is indescribable. 

What we shall do with these sprouting 


linguists when they arrive at the portals of 
our high-school classes in which we now hoist 
banners reading “Aqui se habla espafiol’”’ or 
“On parle francais ici” in the vain hope that 
these may convey the idea that we seem un- 
able to convey, namely, that we expect the 
foreign language to be spoken, is a question 
to be studied further. We are already planning 
for next year to divide our classes into college- 
preparatory language and conversational. 
With some adjustments, we hope this may 
take care of all comers. The elementary-school- 
trained students should be able to go into 
second-year language in high school. 

To start such a program as this you must 
first have a broad-minded, forward-looking, 
somewhat adventurous school superintendent. 
Without his interest, co-operation, and activ- 
ity you can get nowhere. Secondly, the high- 
school language teachers must be willing to 
take an added burden perhaps for a while. 
In our case, for the first year, our Spanish 
teacher, by being relieved of a class and a 
study hall, was able to handle the elementary 
grades. This class, of which she was relieved, 
naturally had to be absorbed by the other 
Spanish teacher. 

However, these technicalities seem ele- 
mentary and easily manipulated provided 
you seriously want such a program in your 
school. 

If you would like to arouse the interest of 
the parents of your community as perhaps no 
program has interested them in twenty years; 
if you want to revitalize your high-school 
students as a result of the observation that 
their younger brothers and sisters speak better 
French or Spanish than they; if you think 
that now as never before the ability to speak 
a foreign language is a “‘must” for Americans; 


if you are one of those who cringes at the sight 
of the last elements of culture being tossed 
out the windows of some of our schools, we in 
Somerville suggest that the introduction of 
foreign language in the elementary school 
may be a possible solution to these problems. 








THE CARLSBAD SPANISH PROGRAM 


Hunter L. Estep 
Elementary Schools, Carlsbad, New Mexico 


The elementary Spanish program in the 
Carlsbad city schools is no longer in an experi- 
mental stage. As in any element in the curric- 
ulum, there are changes in the program from 
year to year, but there are no revolutionary 
revisions in the procedure already established. 
The program has been in operation since 1945, 
as a required subject in the elementary-school 
curriculum, for all grades from the pre-first 
through the sixth. Spanish instruction con- 
tinues through junior high school and into 
the third year of senior high school (as an 
elective), so that Spanish instruction is avail- 
able to students in the Carlsbad schools for 
the full twelve years if they desire it. 

The program functions through flexible 
but definite and standardized lesson plans, 
copies of which are mimeographed and pro- 
vided for each homeroom teacher. A special 
Spanish teacher presents each lesson initially. 
In the week following this presentation by the 
special teacher, the homeroom teacher re- 
teaches and reviews the same lesson three 
times before the special teacher returns the 
following week to present a new lesson. There 
is an apparent difficulty, in this system, in 
that homeroom teachers without a Spanish 
background sometimes doubt their ability 
to aid their classes in reviewing the Spanish 
lesson. In actual practice, however, the home- 
room teacher can master the pronunciation 
of the words and phrases during the original 
presentation by the Spanish teacher, to the 
extent that he can, almost invariably, carry 
on with the reteaching of the lesson quite 
successfully. Also, phonograph records, made 
and provided by the Spanish teacher, are used 
with some units. 

The aural-oral approach to teaching a 
language as a living, useful tool requires a 
considerable amount of repetition and this, 
in turn, necessitates that the Spanish teacher 
apply all the ingenuity at his command in 
order to sustain pupil interest. This interest 
has been fostered and maintained successfully 
in the Carlsbad program by the use of exten- 
sive illustrative materials (pictures, objects, 
etc.) and by the constant introduction of real- 
life dramatizations, games, conversations, 
songs, and poems. At the present writing, 
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an elementary Spanish Club is being organ- 
ized in one school, for experimental purposes, 
The problem, as far as the club is concerned, 
is not in arousing interest, but rather in ar- 
ranging the material requisites of time and 
place with which to take care of all the 
children showing an interest in the club. 
Needless to say, this interest can be very use- 
fully channeled into the learning process. 

The basic vocabulary list for this program 
contains between 400 and 500 words. This list 
may seem rather small, for a six-year language 
course, and, undoubtedly, a great many more 
words could be introduced and taught, but 
the retention of all words learned would 
thereby decrease, whereas, at the present 
time, tests given in the program to seventh 
grade students who had had no formal review 
in Spanish in over a year, indicate that the 
average pupil retained some 82% of all the 
words presented in the program. Furthermore, 
the basic list mentioned above does not in- 
clude the not inconsiderable number of words 
learned in poems, songs, folk games, and other 
supplementary sources. 

Simple but comprehensive tests have been 
devised for measuring and evaluating the 
program. These tests were administered to a 
selected group of pupils, distributed by 
achievement test classifications, among high, 
medium, and low groups. The average pupil, 
these tests indicated, retained 76% of the 
vocabulary to which he had been exposed, 
regardless of what grade he was in. Further- 
more, as might be expected, scores increased 
consistently by grade levels; that is, the aver- 
age sixth-grade score was higher than the 
average third-grade score, although the sixth- 
grade test was proportionately much more 
difficult than was the third-grade test. Thus, 
it seems apparent that the more Spanish 4 
pupil learned one year, the more Spanish he 
is able to assimilate successfully the follow- 
ing year. 

A problem common to schools in the South- 
west and West—fitting a Spanish program to 
the needs of Anglo- and Spanish-American 
children respectively—had to be taken into 
consideration in the Carlsbad program. To 
meet the needs of the Spanish-American 
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children, an entirely different program is in 
operation, wherever the number of Spanish- 
American children in a school justifies such 
a program. Most of the emphasis in this course 
is on learning to read Spanish. A text-book, 
especially adapted to the needs of Spanish- 
Americans, is used. There is also remedial 
work with reference to archaisms and an- 
glicisms, both of which are widely prevalent. 
Classes can be conducted entirely in Spanish, 
at the linguistic level of the children, and the 
Spanish-American child is relieved, through 
this program, of the necessity for “learning’’ 
“Biste es un burro” and the like. 

It is fairly easy to measure the linguistic 
progress of pupils. Basic vocabulary learning 
and pronunciation in the Carlsbad program 


have been satisfactory beyond expectations. 
Results not so easily measured, such as atti- 
tudes toward racial tolerance and understand- 
ing, are nevertheless evident to the teacher 
who observes the shifting of such attitudes 
from week to week and from year to year. 
Personal observation has convinced the Span- 
ish teachers in this program that a great deal 
of progress is being made in this direction. 
These teachers are seldom able to leave a 
classroom without answering a dozen or more 
questions on words, customs, geography, and 
the like. Where there is genuine interest in 
another people and in their language, under- 
standing and appreciation for that people are 
not far off. 


SPANISH IN THE FIFTH GRADE 


EUGENE SAVAIANO 
University of Wichita, Kansas 


Fairmount Elementary School in Wichita, 
Kansas, is buzzing with Spanish conversation 
and bristling with espafiolismo. The fifth 
column of this new movement is the otherwise 
undistinguished fifth grade, which feels that 
sacrificing thirty-five minutes of free time after 
school twice a week is a very small price in- 
deed to pay for this newly-gained eminence 
which brings delegations of lofty sixth graders 
begging for similar privileges. The infiltration 
has been complete. Everyone has been 
affected, from the tiny kindergartener who is 
brought around to sing “cumpleafios feliz” 
(instructed by the Laubach method) to the 
fifth-grade teacher who admits that she, too, 
has to stay for the instruction or be hope- 
lessly out of the conversational swim. 

The Spanish Department of the University 
of Wichita has always followed with interest 
the work in grade-school Spanish which is 
being done at the University of Kansas under 
the direction of Miss Agnes Brady. Her demon- 
stration before the Kansas Chapter of the 
AATSP in April, 1950, proved to us that 
Kansas grade-school youngsters can learn 
Spanish and do it without the incentives so evi- 
dent in schools of the Southwest, where a high 
percentage of grade-school children are na- 
tive Spanish speakers. Our immediate reaction 
was a desire to offer the opportunity to learn 
Spanish to grade pupils in the Wichita public 





schools. Our purpose was twofold: (1) to 
stimulate interest among elementary-school 
children in the Spanish language and things 
Spanish; and (2) to learn more about teach- 
ing techniques that can be successfully used 
in teaching foreign languages to the younger 
child. A conference with the superintendent 
of schools and the director of elementary 
education in the Wichita public schools re- 
sulted in permission to work with the fifth 
graders of the Fairmount School, near Wichita 
University. However, we were not permitted 
time during the regular school hours. Conse- 
quently, with the enthusiastic cooperation of 
the principal, Miss Helen Pelzel, and the two 
fifth-grade teachers, Miss Ruth Lingenfelter 
and Miss Clara Beltz, we made our Spanish 
class an extra-curricular activity, meeting 
for two thirty-five minute periods a week 
after school hours on Wednesdays and Fri- 
days. We started at the beginning of the 
present semester (January, 1951). 

Our plan was announced to the fifth-grade 
class of some fifty students. A day later the 
parents of each student received a letter which 
announced our purposes and invited them to 
meet with us for a discussion of our plans. 
Eighteen mothers attended the meeting and 
twelve others sent notes of consent. Thirty- 
seven fifth graders attended our first class. 
They were divided into three sections. Three 
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experience-seeking Spanish majors from the 
Spanish department of the University of 
Wichita volunteered to teach without remun- 
eration. In order to insure unity of instruc- 
tional methods, I meet with them twice a week 
for a discussion and critique of their work. 

It is my opinion that grade school students 
will learn to pronounce better and more 
quickly if they are not immediately shown the 
written word. Therefore, during our first 
month of instruction, the students learned 
through hearing and much repetition. In addi- 
tion to expressions of greeting, leave-taking, 
common questions, and numerals, they learned 
to sing “El Rancho Grande’ without ever 
having seen a word of written Spanish. The 
transition to the written word was very easy 
for most sounds, and though the spelling of 
me llamo, for example, proved rather a shock, 
the very surprise served to fix it in the pupils’ 
minds and there was a definite carry-over to 
other words containing the ll so that they were 
able to pronounce calle, for instance, on sight 
without hearing it previously. By our method 
we have almost completely avoided the many 
mispronunciations which are so common in 
the early stages of language study. During 
the fifth week Diciendo y haciendo by Elida 
Wills (Banks Upshaw) was introduced as a 
text. The material is taught orally without 
reference to the written page before asking the 
students to read in Spanish. 

A little more than an hour of Spanish a 
week for sixteen weeks is hardly enough to 
allow many definite conclusions. We feel that 
the students have learned a considerable 
amount and have retained it surprisingly well. 
But an all-important factor for our purpose 
is the interest which we seem to have inspired, 
not only in the language itself, but also in 
Spanish culture. This, we must admit, has 
resulted to a great degree from the efforts of 
the fifth-grade teachers who have worked with 
the students before and after school, during 


the lunch hour, and on the playground. Our 
advice to those who want to start a similar 
program is that they work closely with the 
regular class-room teacher, for she can, in 
the final analysis, determine the success or 
failure of your efforts. The added incentive 
which she can provide will make your few 
minutes of instruction pay off. Without her 
cooperation, your results will be meagre. 

Our semester of fifth-grade Spanish ends 
this week with a demonstration and fiesta. 
The demonstration will give the parents an 
opportunity to observe the methods of in- 
struction used by the student teachers as well 
as the accomplishments of the students. The 
fiesta which follows is entirely the result of 
the efforts of the fifth graders and their regular 
teacher. In preparation they composed speci- 
ally designed letters of invitation to their 
parents and made name cards containing the 
latter’s names in Spanish. Ten of the students 
have painted large murals depicting Spanish 
themes. Spanish realia has been accumulated 
for a Latin American exhibit. The musical 
program will consist of three songs by the 
group, vocal and accordion solos by two of the 
boys, and group presentation of la raspa. 
Many of the students plan to wear costumes. 

We feel that in our brief but interesting 
experiment we have accomplished our pur- 
pose. Thirty-four of the original thirty-seven 
students are still with us, despite spring 
weather, baseball, track meets, and changes 
to other schools. The interest in things Spanish 
which we sought to stimulate has manifested 
itself to a superlative degree, and we have 
proved to our satisfaction that our method of 
presenting Spanish to youngsters works. We 
have promised to return next year with an 
expanded program, and our ultimate hope is 
that some day all the grade schools in Wichita 
will have Spanish as a part of their curriculum. 
Already parents of children in other schools 
are requesting it. 
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Conducted by 
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To THE Eprrors: 

I am taking the liberty of asking for your 
valued advice on a suitable text or texts for 
courses in the 19th century, in Cervantes, 
and in Old Spanish. These are full two-semes- 
ter courses, the 19th century for students with 
two years of college Spanish, the other two 
courses for students with three years of college 
Spanish. 

University, Mississippi F. G. H. 

The most helpful advice I can give on these 
problems will be based in large part on ex- 
perience with similar courses at New York 
University. Here are some suggestions: 

(1) 19th Century. This course is divided by 
semesters into a study of the novel (1st semes- 
ter) and of the drama (2nd semester.) 

For biographical and historical background: 
C. Barja: Libros y autores modernos (Los 
Angeles, Campbell’s Bookstore); M. Romera 
Navarro: Historia de la literatura espafiola 
(Boston, Heath); A. del Rio: Historia de la 
literatura espafiola (New York, Dryden Press). 
For reading: (1st semester) Six representative 
novels, either in edited textbook editions or 
in the cheaper editions put out in Spanish 
America; Losada, Austral, or Sopena. Novels 
read in previous years have included Ferndén 
Caballero’s La gaviota, Alarcén’s El sombrero 
de tres picos, Valera’s Pepita Jiménez, Pérez 
Galdés’ Dofia Perfecta, Palacio Valdés’ Marta 
y Maria, Pereda’s Don Gonzalo Gonzdlez de la 
Gonzalera, Pardo Bazan’s El tesoro de Gastén. 
(Textbook editions of these are available.) 

For reading (second semester): Brett: Nine- 
teenth Century Spanish Plays (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts). This is a very good, repre- 
sentative collection. 

(2) Cervantes. For biographical and histori- 
cal background: A. F. G. Bell: Cervantes 
(Norman, University of Oklahoma Press). 
Pages 241-46 of this work contain a reliable 





* Please address material for this depart- 
ment to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Washington 
Square College, New York University, New 
York 3, N. Y., or Professor Robert H. Williams, 
University, Austin 12, Texas. 








bibliography from which you can select the 
reference books which you will need. For read- 
ing: There is no adequate textbook edition of 
selections from Cervantes’ works. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to use a Spanish edition with 
a good dictionary. An excellent, 8-volume edi- 
tion of the Quijote with full and scholarly 
notes is available in the series Clasicos Cas- 
tellanos. A very good edition in 2 volumes with 
some facsimile illustrations and notes has been 
published in Buenos Aires by Joaquin Gil; 
it sells for $6.00. If a cheaper edition is de- 
sired, such are obtainable from the Austral, 
Sopena, and Universal (Calpe) collections. 
The Novelas ejemplares are also available in 
these cheaper editions. 

(3) Old Spanish. For historical background: 
R. Lapesa: Historia de la lengua espafiola 
(rev. ed. Madrid, 1951) or R. Spaulding: How 
Spanish Grew (Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press). For reading: J. Ford: Old Span- 
ish Readings (Boston, Ginn). 

It is probably unnecessary to add that any 
of the Spanish or Spanish American editions 
of the works mentioned can be ordered from 
Franz C. Feger, 17 East 22nd Street, New 
York, from Stechert-Hafner, 31 East 10th 
Street, New York, or from any other respon- 
sible importing bookseller. 

E. H. H. 


To THE Epirors: 


I am looking for a possible Spanish analogue 
to the oriental tale of Abu Kassim’s shoes. 
I have three versions of the tale not listed by 
Clouston or by Kirby. The former states that 
he does not know how the tale entered Europe. 
It seemed to me possible that it came from 
Arabic through Spain. H. I. Katibah: Other 
Arabian Nights (Scribner’s, 1928, p. 29) re- 
tells “The Shoes of Abu Kasim” from an 
Arabic source of the 14th-15th century. 
Manuel Komroff: Oriental Romances (Modern 
Library, p. 294) reprints “The Old Pair of 
Slippers” from Hassan Abdallah or the En- 
chanted Keys and Other Tales. I have not been 
able to identify this source. Mrs. Valentine: 
Eastern Tales (p. 73) has the story under the 
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title “The Pantofles.”” This title associated 
itself with “pantufla” and it stuck in my 
memory that I had read such a story in some 
school edition of Spanish stories. I regret 
that I do not have immediate access to such 
works as the 3-volume collection by Espinosa 
nor to Boggs: Index to Spanish Folktales. I 
shall be very grateful if you or your readers 
can help in my search for the missing story. 
Galesburg, Illinois L. W. E. 


I have not yet been able to locate a Spanish 
version of the story of the miser’s old slippers 
which bring him such bad luck that he is 
forced to renounce all claim to them and ob- 
tain from the authorities a decree saying that 
he is no longer responsible for them. The tale 
does not occur in the above mentioned work 
by Espinosa nor in Boggs’s Index. The New 
York Public Library contains a volume cata- 
logued as: [Pétis de la Croix, Francois]: The 
Enchanted Keys and Other Tales. A Companion 
to the Arabian Nights, with an introduction 
by Miss Pardoe, New York, Allen Brothers, 
1869. Chapter vu of this work, “The Story 
of King Bedreddin-Lolo and his Vizir Atal- 
mulo” (pp. 300-305), contains the story “The 
Old Pair of Slippers.” The version is sub- 
stantially the same as that of Katibah’s Other 
Arabian Nights. I think it probable that this 
is the work referred to by Komroff. 

I hope that some reader of HisPANIA may 
be able to help us find the Spanish tale. 


To THE EpiTors: 


Would you be willing to advise me on 
summer work to improve my Spanish teach- 
ing? My knowledge of the language is sufficient 
only for first and second year high-school work, 
strictly textbook style. The conventional 
summer school course is not what I want. I 
have not been in any Spanish-speaking country 
and think that time spent in Mexico might be 
profitable. However, I must earn college credit 
for my summer work in order to meet school- 
board requirements. I am not interested in 
courses in Spanish literature now. I need some- 
thing practical and elementary. How could I 
do the most good for myself and my teaching? 
Iowa H. G. 


It seems to me that you would profit most 
and obtain most of your objectives best by 
attending the Spanish summer school at 


Middlebury, Vermont. The Middlebury school 
is not “just another summer school” with 
courses in every branch of learning, but a 
school specializing in languages. Good, 
thorough courses are offered in phonetics, 
grammar, elements of oral practice, oral work 
and self expression in Spanish, and methods 
of teaching Spanish, as well as a great variety 
of courses in literature (which you would not 
have to take). The students live in a dormi- 
tory where only Spanish is spoken and there 
is a hard and fast rule that students must use 
only Spanish while in attendance at the school. 
The result is that the students do learn to 
speak Spanish and some make surprising gains 
in their knowledge of the language in the 
course of one summer. There would be no 
question about your receiving credit for the 
courses taken at Middlebury. 

As for the alternative choice—a summer in 
Mexico with courses in a school there—its 
principal advantage would be that you would 
have first-hand knowledge of a Spanish-speak- 
ing country and its culture. However, it is 
doubtful if you would find any rigorous course 
in Spanish grammar, phonetics, or methods 
of teaching Spanish in any of the schools 
there. You might have an opportunity to 
talk Spanish, but many of the tutors inthe 
Mexican summer schools are young, in- 
experienced people who could not be so help- 
ful to a person just beginning to speak the 
language as the seasoned, responsible staff 
of the Middlebury school. It would also be 
necessary for you to make sure in advance 
that the courses you took in such a school 
would be recognized as deserving of college 
credit. 

It is, of course, impossible for me to state 
categorically which would be your best choice. 
The above is only an opinion. 

E. H. i. 


To THE Epirors: 


I am very anxious to locate any material 
on foreign-language teaching methods for 
young people with below-average reading 
ability in English. Although this may appear 
to be an anomalous situation it is becoming 
an urgent problem with us. Did your organiza- 
tion ever consider this problem? The young 
people involved at the present time are in 
Italian classes and have a cultural relation to 
the language. Their knowledge of Italian, 
however, is very elementary. 

Chicago, Illinois R. L. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


I know at present of no studies in this par- 
ticular field, but it occurs to me that many 
of the devices and techniques now being used 
for the teaching of Spanish in the lower grades 
(before English reading ability is far de- 
veloped) might be adapted for use with such 
pupils. A considerable amount of work is 
now being done in this field. Hispanra has 
initiated a new department “Spanish in the 
Elementary Schools’ where you might find 
helpful suggestions. I would also call to your 
attention Professor Williams’s suggestions as 
to bibliographies, audiovisual aids, etc. in 
this field, which are to be found in the Feb- 
ruary number of Hispania (xxxiv, No. 1, 
p. 108.) 


To THe Epirors: 


Our state modern-language association is 
sponsoring a Spanish-language tournament 
for secondary schools in which we would like 
to award to the winners medals appropriately 
designed for such a contest. I wonder if you 
happen to know the address of a firm which 
produces medals and, better still, a price es- 
timate of such awards. 


Ashland, Virginia J.G. R. 


The American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese issues an inexpensive 
medal for award for excellence in Spanish in 
high-school work. You can get full information 
concerning it by writing to Professor Laurel 
H. Turk, Secretary-Treasurer of the AATSP, 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. 

This medal is inexpensive enough to be 
used as an award for an individual class, or 
certainly for an individual school. If your 
tournament is to be state-wide you may wish 
a more imposing medal for the state champion. 
For such a piece of work I would suggest that 
you write to the Medallic Art Company, 325 
East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. This 
firm is an excellent one; it produces the medal 
for Graduate Scholarship in Spanish endowed 
by Mr. Archer M. Huntington and awarded 
by the New York Chapter of the AATSP. If 
you have your own design the company will 
give you an estimate of the cost of manu- 
facturing it. If you wish, they may suggest a 
designer for your medal. 

E. H. H. 
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To THE Epirors: 


Do you know of any bibliography of ma- 
terials dealing with the use of audio aids in 
foreign-language teaching, particularly those 
published in the last years? The committee 
of the Department here which is studying 
recent developments in the field would be 
grateful for any information you can give us. 
Durham, North Carolina J. M. F. 


You will find bibliographies of such ma- 
terial in the following sources: 
(1) Chapter x11 of A Handbook on the Teaching 
of Spanish and Portuguese by Doyle and 
Others, Boston, Heath, 1945. (This covers 
the ground pretty thoroughly up to that 
year.) 
(2) “Notes on American Realia for Spanish 
Classes” by Minnie M. Miller in Hispania, 
xxix, No. 4 (November, 1946), 545-550. 
(This adds material not contained in the 
Handbook.) 
(3) “Annotated Bibliography of Modern 
Language Methodology for 1949” by James 
B. Tharp in Modern Language Journal, xxxv, 
No. 1 (January, 1951), 53-70 (especially pages 
56-57). (This will give you leads to other 
sources of material.) 
(4) The Education Department of the Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C. This 
department has material which is available 
on request. 


To THe Eprrors: 


Will you tell me, please, where I may obtain 
a copy of the Lord’s Prayer written in Spanish? 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania M. E. G. 


My Spanish colleagues learned in their 
childhood the following version: 


Padre nuestro que estas en los cielos 

santificado sea tu nombre; 

vénganos el tu reino; 

hdgase tu voluntad 

asi en la tierra como en el cielo. 

El pan nuestro de cada dia 

d&noslo hoy; 

y perdénanos nuestras deudas, asi como nos- 
otros 

perdonamos a nuestros deudores. 

No nos dejes caer en la mala tentacién, 

mas libranos de mal. Amén. 


In a Protestant translation of the Bible (La 
Santa Biblia, Madrid, Depésito Central de la 
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Sociedad Biblica, 1919) in Matthew v1, verses 
9-13, the prayer reads: 


Padre nuestro que estas en los cielos, 
santificado sea tu nombre. 

Venga tu reino. 

Sea hecha tu voluntad, como en el cielo 

asi también en la tierra. 

Danos hoy nuestro pan cotidiano. 

Y perdénanos nuestras deudas, como también 
nosotros perdonamos a nuestros deudores. 

Y no nos metas en tentacidén, 

mas libranos del mal; 

porque tuyo es el reino, y el poder, y la gloria 
por todos los siglos. Amén. 


The shorter version of the prayer given in 
Luke x1, verses 2-4 has still other variations. 


To THe Eprrors: 


Is it possible for an American graduate 
student to take an advanced degree in a Span- 
ish university? I should like to specialize in 
Hispano-Arabic culture and for that one would 
go either to the Consejo Superior de Investiga- 
ciones Cientfficas in Madrid or to the Uni- 
versity of Granada. I favor the latter chiefly 
because of cheaper living conditions, but 
shall be grateful for any information you can 
give me as to courses, length of study, etc. 
Baltimore, Maryland H. G. K. 


As you may know, it was the custom of 
certain Spanish universities before the present 
regime to grant a special doctor’s degree to 
American students on the completion of re- 
quirements similar to those of our own grad- 
uate schools. It may still be possible to obtain 
such a degree, but changes have been intro- 
duced into the educational system and I have 
been unable to find out whether the degree is 
still granted. 

My colleague, Professor Angel del Rio, 
tells me to suggest to you that you write 
directly to Professor Emilio Garcia Gémez 
of the Facultad de Letras de la Universidad 
Central de Madrid and ask his advice. He is 
the foremost authority in Spain in the field of 
Hispano-Arabic culture. Professor del Rfo 
further suggests that it might be well for you 
to plan to study one semester in Madrid and 
then continue your work in Granada at the 
Escuela de Estudios Arabes. However, if you 
prefer to go directly to Granada, write to the 
Decano de la Facultad de Letras, Escuela de 


Estudios Arabes, Granada. But it would seem 
wise to follow the European custom of divid- 
ing one’s time between universities, thus mak- 
ing use of the facilities of all the institutions 
which specialize in one’s field. 

E. H. H. 


To THE Epirors: 


Do you know if it would be possible to ob- 
tain a copy of the article in Hispania, xm 
(February, 1930), pp. 35-54, entitled “A Sug- 
gestive Bibliography for Teachers of Spanish?” 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin R. A. N, 


Many of the back numbers of Hispana 
are still for sale and you may be able to ob- 
tain this one by writing to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the AATSP, Professor Graydon 
8. DeLand, University of Florida, Tallahassee, 
Florida. If this particular number is not avail- 
able, I would suggest that you write the Li- 
brarian of the University of Wisconsin Library 
and order from him photostats of the article 
in question (or microfilm, if the library has 
facilities for that kind of reproduction). 

E. H. H. 


Our readers may be interested to know 
that another translation of Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg address may be found in the Wisconsin 
Spanish Teacher, 11, No. 2 (April, 1950), p. 
38. This mimeographed journal is published 
by the Department of Spanish and Portuguese, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
The translation is by Pablo M. Insfran. 

E. H. i. 


To THE Epirors: 


I cannot agree with you that Professor W. 
Edward Brown’s remark on the insignificance 
of Spanish compared with Italian can be ex- 
plained away as you have explained it. [See 
“Questions and Answers,”’ HisPANIA XXXIV, 
No. 1 (February, 1951), pp. 106-107.) Nor 
am I at all sure that he, from an all-over point 
of view, would rank Spanish with English, 
French, German, as an equal. I am sure he 
would not...I do appreciate his article as 
in the main sound and good. But he evidently 
gets his Spanish from hearsay, and you know 
what that means... I think Professor Brown 
has done Spanish a distinct disservice, spread- 
ing abroad a false notion. His audience, mem- 
bers of the AAUP, makes certain, by its very 
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character, that the article does us harm. 
Had it appeared in a professional education 
journal, it would not have mattered so much. 
Athens, West Virginia A. M. WirHers 
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The editors are glad to receive expressions 
of opinion from readers of HisPaNnta on any 
subjects discussed in “Questions and Answers.” 

E. H. H. 


Conducted by the Eprror* 








Congreso de Academias de la Lengua Es- 
paftola—El dia 23 de abril Gltimo—aniver- 
sario de la muerte de Cervantes—se inauguré 
en la ciudad de México el primer Congreso de 
Academias de la Lengua Espafiola, convocado 
por la Academia Mexicana. A él asistieron 
delegaciones de las Academias de la Lengua 
de todos los pafses de habla espafiola, excepto 
de la Real Academia, matriz de la que son 
correspondientes todas las demas. Personal- 
mente invitada por una comisién de la Aca- 
demia Mexicana que al efecto se trasladé a 
Madrid y habiendo aceptado entonces muy 
complacida la invitacién, no pudo la Real 
Academia Espafiola enviar representantes al 
Congreso de México porque se lo prohibié el 
gobierno de Espafia. El Congreso lamenté 
vivamente la involuntaria ausencia de los 
académicos espafioles, y muchos de los con- 
gresistas censuraron severamente tal intro- 
misién de la politica en los altos intereses de 
la lengua comin y de la cultura hispdnica. 

En la sesién inaugural pronunciaron elo- 
cuentes discursos el presidente de la Repi- 
blica, licenciado Miguel Aleman, el de la Aca- 
demia Mexicana de la Lengua y el académico 
colombiano P. Félix Restrepo. Por unanimi- 
dad fué elegido presidente del Congreso el de 
la Academia de México, licenciado Alejandro 
Quijano. 

En una sesién posterior y como reaccién 
pasional contra la ausencia de delegados es- 
pafioles, un académico correspondiente de la 
Mexicana propuso que todas las Academias 





* Members are urged to send items for this 
department to the Editor or to any of the fol- 
lowing Associate Editors: Prof. N. B. Adams 
(Spain), Prof. D. L. Canfield (Spanish lan- 
guage), Prof. A. M. Espinosa, Jr. (Spain), 
Prof. E. F. Helman (Spain and Spanish Amer- 
ica), Prof. G. M. Moser (Portugal), Prof. W. 
T. Phillips (Spanish America), Dr. J. T. Reid 
(Spanish America), Mrs. F. H. Sender (Spain 
and Spanish America), Prof. E. W. Thomas 
(Brazil). 


rompieran su tradicional relacién con la Real 
Academia Espafiola. Por una gran mayorfa— 
los votos de 13 Academias Hispanoameri- 
canas—y con abstencién de la Filipina, fué 
desechada esta proposicién, que a juicio de 
los congresistas tenfa también un cardcter 
politico incompatible con los altos fines de la 
asamblea. El Congreso afirmé en todo mo- 
mento la unidad esencial de la civilizacién 
hispdnica, cuyo primordial exponente es la 
lengua espafiola representada por el conjunto 
de todas las Academias. 

El Congreso realiz6 su importante labor en 
sesiones plenarias y en las de cuatro secciones: 
I. Unidad y defensa del idioma espafiol; IT. 
Cuestiones gramaticales; III. Cuestiones lexi- 
colégicas; y IV. Colaboracién interacadémica. 
Todas ellas trabajaron activamente en sus 
diversos e interesantes temas, formulando 
numerosas y bien orientadas ponencias. 

Los principales acuerdos de cardcter ge- 
neral adoptados por el Congreso fueron: a) 
reunirse nuevamente dentro de cuatro ajios 
para celebrar el segundo Congreso; b) formar 
un diccionario general de hispanoamericanis- 
mos, incluyendo en él todos los que las Acade- 
mias consideren aceptables en los respectivos 
paises; c) constituir una Comisién Permanente, 
con representacién de la Real Academia, que 
actuaré hasta la celebracién del segundo 
Congreso y residiré en México, encargada de 
dar cumplimiento a los acuerdos; d) examinar 
las normas reguladoras de la colaboracién 
interacadémica y proponer lo conveniente 
para hacerla mds eficaz; y e) constituir una 
Academia de la Lengua Espajiola en Puerto 
Rico. 

En la sesién de clausura, que se efectué el 
6 de mayo, hicieron uso de la palabra los escri- 
tores y académicos mexicanos licenciado José 
Vasconcelos y Rubén Romero, y un represen- 
tante de cada delegacién nacional; el presi- 
dente de la Repitiblica de México, licenciado 
Aleman, elegido recientemente académico 
declaré clausurado el Congreso. 
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El propésito de las Academias, segtin pare- 
ceres coincidentes de los oradores del Congreso, 
es mantener la unidad fundamental y el uso 
genuino de la lengua espafiola en todos los 
pafses donde se habla, defendiéndola de extran- 
jerismos, de barbarismos y de arbitrarias de- 
formaciones locales, para que sin menoscabo 
del desarrollo biolégico del idioma en las fuen- 
tes populares del mundo hispdnico y con el 
debido aprecio de las variantes nacionales, 
siga siendo fiel a su propia naturaleza y sir- 
viendo de medio comin de expresién a 150 
millones de habitantes de las 20 naciones 
unidas por las esencias de una misma cultura. 
“Cervantes esté con nosotros,” dijo con sumo 
acierto el presidente Alemdn, y Vasconcelos 
puso de relieve la importancia de conservar 
de un modo auténtico la lengua creada por el 
pueblo castellano, al que calificé de “aristo- 
cracia del género humano.”’ 
University of Iowa JERONIMO MALLO 

Ortega y Gasset on Language.—The eleventh 
lecture by don José Ortega y Gasset in the 
series, Man and People, given recently in 
Madrid, presents interesting observations on 
“language as a social usage.” He points out 
that what we say to each other may be our own 
feelings, but the expression is not; also that 
there is a certain social coercion involved in 
language habits. This coercion varies from 
class to class within society and from language 
to language, and since thinking is speaking to 
ourselves, our thinking is thus limited. The 
recognition of language as a “‘social activity” 
involving the whims of peoples makes stylis- 
tics nearer to the concrete reality of language 


than grammar. 
D. L. C. 


Juan de Mena.—Un nuevo estudio de 589 
p&ginas sobre el famoso poeta del prerrenaci- 
miento espafiol, escrito con notable erudicién, 
gracia y elegancia por Marfa Rosa Lida de 
Malkiel y publicado por la Nueva Revista 
de Filologia Hispdnica en el Colegio de 
México. 


Indiana University Agapiro Rey 


Folklore afrocubano.—Esta primavera apare- 
cieron, en edicién del Ministerio de Educacién 
de Cuba, dos gruesos tomos de don Fernando 
Ortiz, titulados La africania de la misica 
folklérica de Cuba y Los bailes y el teatro de los 
negros en el folklore de Cuba. Juntos constituyen 


una de las mds fundamentales aportaciones 
la historia cultural cubana. Se trata de un 
hito definitivo en tales estudios, comparable 
en este siglo al de la Historia de la esclavitud, 
de José Antonio Saco, en el siglo xrx. 

Yale University José Juan Arrom 


Short Stories of Rubén Dario —The Cuentos 
completos of Rubén Dario are now being pub- 
lished in the series Biblioteca Americana by 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica of Mexico City, 
This volume makes accessible stories formerly 
available only in various volumes now out of 
print and in periodicals. 

W. TE 


Revista Cubana.—Volume xxvi (enero- 
junio, 1950) of this distinguished literary re- 
view contains philosophical articles by Fran- 
cisco Romero, Juan Roura-Parella, and Jorge 
Tallet Martinez, and the following articles of 
interest to specialists in Spanish-American 
literature: Raimundo Lazo: “ ‘El Lugarefio’ 
y la Literatura Cubana”; Rafael Heliodoro 
Valle: “Amigos cubanos de Ricardo Palma”; 
Enrique de Gandfa: ‘‘E] liberalismo colonial”; 
Manuel Gonzdlez Calzada: “‘Apologética de 
Marti”; José A. Gautier: “En torno a Bio- 
grafia del Caribe {un capitulo portorriquefio 
que se le olvid6 a German Arciniegas]; and 
José Marfa Heredia: “‘Trabajos desconocidos” 
[three prose pieces published in 1840 and 1841 
in the Mexican Repertorio de Literatura y 
Variedades]. 

D. D. W. 


Spanish Dialectal Variations.—Several 
studies of the Peninsular dialects have recently 
appeared to form part of the fast-growing quilt 
of the Spanish language: A. Zamora Vicente’s 
El habla popular de Mérida and Maria Josefa 
Canalleda’s El dialecto asturiano de Cabrales 
(Publicaciones del Consejo Superior de In- 
vestigaciones Cientfficas), Medinaceli 4, Ma- 
drid; Manuel Alva’s El habla del Campo de Jaca 
(Publicacién de la Editorial Gredos, a 

D. L. C. 


Marti, escritor —Andrés Iduarte’s outstand- 
ing critical study of Cuba’s great poet, orator, 
and patriot is again available in a second, re- 
vised edition. Habana: Publicaciones del 
Ministerio de Educacién, 1951. 354 pp. 

D. D. W. 
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Filosofia y Letras.—Of great importance 
to those interested in philosophy in the New 
World willjbe the most recent issue of this 
excellent journal, published by the University 
of Mexico (Abril-Junio 1950), for it contains 
twenty-one articles touching principally on 
aspects of the history of ideas in America. 
In addition to a number of Latin American 
authorities, several United States scholars 
are to be found among the authors. 

Rosert G. Meap, Jr. 
University of Connecticut 


The Christ of Velazquez.—Unamuno’s great- 
est poem, translated by Eleanor Turnbull 
with her customary brilliant success. Like her 
translations of the poetry of Pedro Salinas, 
this one is completely admirable, a marvel of 
technical dexterity, subtle perception of the 
nuances of Spanish and English, and sensitive- 
ness to the mystic serenity of the poet’s con- 
templation of Christ Crucified. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1951. xiv, 132 pp. 
$2.50. 

D. D. W. 


Argentine Spanish.—Two recent studies of 
phases of the Spanish spoken in the Argentine 
contribute to the linguistic atlas pattern which 
is gradually being woven under the guidance 
of Tomas Navarro. The first of these, Etudes 
sur la phonétique de l’espagnol parlé en Argen- 
tine, by Bertil Malmberg, is part of the 
“Etudes Romanes de Lund” and was pub- 
lished in this Swedish city in 1950. With Dr. 
Navarro’s Cuestionario lingiiistico as a guide, 
Berta Elena Vidal de Battini has given us a 
rather thorough analysis of El habla rural de 
San Luis (Fonética, Morfologia, Sintaxis), 
Buenos Aires, Universidad de Buenos Aires, 
1949. 

D. L. C. 


Sur. 1931-1951.—(Ntmeros 192, 193, 194. 
Octubre-Noviembre-Diciembre de 1950. Afio 
XIX. 334 pdginas. Buenos Aires. $5.00 a year. 
50 cents a copy. Available from Bretano’s, 
596 Fifth Ave., N. Y.) In this extraordinary 
number of Argentina’s outstanding magazine 
“de calidad,” the editor, Victoria Ocampo, 
thoughtfully takes stock of Sur’s twenty years 
of accomplishments, although with somewhat 
diffident optimism in this “Afio del Libertador 
San Martin 1950.” For she warns that Sur 
might well disappear—despite its “calidad,” 
which she promises to maintain, increasing 


production costs and publishing difficulties 
notwithstanding—without their ever knowing 
if their goal, the formation of a 1% elite read- 
ing public up to the level of Henry James, 
had been achieved or not. 

The notable list of collaborators that Sur 
has had in its first twenty years includes: 
Toller, Heidegger, Hesse; Unamuno, Ortega 
y Gasset, Garcia Lorca; Camus, Bernanos, 
Maritain; Lawrence, Joyce, Shaw; Croce, 
Santayana, Jung; Faulkner, Thurber and 
Cummings, to name but a few. And scores of 
Latin Americans, of course. But why, we ask 
protestingly, the inexplicable exclusion of 
Argentina’s remarkable Alfonsina Storni, who 
did not tragically end her life until 1938, when 
Sur was already eight years old? 

Besides the sponsoring of lectures and de- 
bates, and the publishing, during the Occupa- 
tion of France, of Lettres Francaises and a 
series of books in French (the proceeds went 
for French Relief), Sur’s finest extracurricular 
achievement is undoubtedly Sur Editions. 
Here may be found such important works as 
Garcia Lorca’s Romancero Gitano (1933), 
Virginia Woolf’s Orlando (1937), Charles de 
Gaulle’s El ejército del porvenir (1940), 
Camus’s La Peste (1948), and Cyril Connolly’s 
La Tumba sin sosiego (1949). 

In addition to the impressive summing-up 
this special anniversary number of Sur has 
a dozen or more articles of broad general 
interest, such as Waldo Frank’s “San 
Agustin,” Amado Alonso’s “El ideal cldsico 
de la forma poética,” and Ernesto Sabaté’s 
“Sobre el derrumbe de nuestro tiempo.” 
Twenty-one poets are represented, outstand- 
ing among them the Spanish exiles Jorge 
Guillén and Rafael Alberti. The “Discusién” 
turns on the United States with Miss Ocampo’s 
“Norteamérica la hermosa,” Mary Mce- 
Carthy’s similarly entitled article, and 
Martinez Estrada’s ““Norteamérica la hacen- 
dosa.”’ The “Actualidad” is a very discomfit- 
ing ‘“Reflexién coreana” attesting to the 
dangerous, and communist abetted, growing 
animosity toward us, even among Latin 
American liberals. There are also short stories, 
literary anecdotes, art notes, criticism—of, 
among many others, the following books 
recently published in Buenos Aires: Merton’s 
La montafia de los siete circulos, Henry James’ 
El sitio de Londres, Orwell’s Mil novecientos 
ochenta y cuatro, and César Vallejo’s Poesias 
completas. 
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Congratulating Sur on its twentieth birth- 
day we can only express the hope that in the 
next twenty years it will continue making 
available to Latin American readers—and to 
us—so much of the best of European and 
American thought and literature, ever aware, 
as Camus stated in earlier pages of Sur, that 
“el artista es el testigo de la libertad,” and 
that it is he who will go on proving that while 
revolutions may be won by violence, only “el 
didlogo” can preserve them. 

F. H. 8. 


Betancourt to the New York Times.—From 
his exile in Havana Rémulo Betancourt, 
president of Venezuela at the time of the elec- 
tions elevating the novelist Rémulo Gallegos 
to the Presidency, has written a letter to the 
New York Times (March 4, 1951, E8) protest- 
ing our inaccurate and indifferent news cover- 
age of Latin America. This explains, he says, 
why there are so many Latin Americans who 
believe that there is not one Iron Curtain but 
two, the second raised by lack of sufficient 
interest to seek and obtain information about 
everything that happens in a vast section of 
this hemisphere. 

F. H. 8S. 


International Association of Universities. — 
At the International Conference of Universi- 
ties sponsored by Unesco in Paris in January, 
the International Association of Universities 
was formed, with the Sorbonne’s Rector, Jean 
Sarrailh, the noted Hispanist, as its first presi- 
dent. The famous Spanish historian and exile, 
Bosch Gimpera, attended as a representative 
of Unesco. The Rector of the University of 
Mexico made a moving appeal on behalf of 
the exiled professors of Spain, Argentina, and 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, “‘condena- 
dos por sus ideas, perseguidos por la ti- 
ranfa ...” Exception was immediately taken 
to this by Spain’s representative, Antonio 
Tovar, professor from Salamanca and special- 
ist in Iberian inscriptions and Basque pre- 
history, who, incidentally, had served as 
official interpreter at the Hitler-Franco and 
' Serrano Sufier-von Ribbentrop interviews. 

; F. H. S. 


Exposicién de Obras de Intelectuales Es- 
panoles en el Exilio.—Held recently in Buenos 
Aires, where it was organized by the Centro 
Republicano Espajfiol, this amazing exhibition 
presented 88 authors—literary, juridical, his- 
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torical, philosophical, scientific—and some 
500 original works published by them in the 
ten years of their exile in Argentina. Tribute 
was paid to the following who have died there: 
Paco Aguilar, Niceto Alcal4 Zamora, Alfonso 
R. Castelao, Manual Garefa Gerpe, Juan 
Manuel Mediano, Maria Luisa Navarro de 
Luzuriaga, Agustin Nogués Sardé, Angel 
Ossorio y Gallardo, Pio del Rio Hortegas, 
and José Venegas. The February 2, 1951 
issue of Espafia Libre, published by the 
Spanish Confederated Societies of the U.S. A., 
231 W. 18th St., New York 11, N. Y., pub- 
lished the imposing list of works in the exhibit. 
Prominent among the literary and scholarly 
names were Francisco Ayala, Alejandro 
Casona, Clemente Cimarra, Juan Corominas, 
Jacinto Grau, Jiménez de Astia, Jestis Prados, 
and Claudio Sanchez Albornoz. 

F. H.S. 


Death of Eugenio Imaz.—In Vera Crus, 
Mexico, the still young Spanish historiog- 
rapher and critic, Eugenio Imaz, died on 
January 27. For many years in Spain he was 
the “secretario de redaccién” of Cruz y Raya. 
In Mexico, with the Spanish republican refu- 
gees, he performed distinguished work with 
the Fondo de Cultura Econémica. He pub- 
lished three important works there: Asedio a 
Dilthey, Topia y Utopia, and El pensamiento 
de Dilthey, in addition to many translations, 
foremost among these being the complete 
works of the German philosopher Wilhelm 
Dilthey. When Rémulo Gallegos became presi- 
dent of Venezuela he immediately sent for 
Imaz to give courses in philosophy in Caracas. 

In the last “Nimero Especial’ of Las 
Espafias Imaz published “Angeologia y 
Humanismo,” to which we called the atten- 
tion of Hispanta readers in the February 
issue. 

F. H. 8. 


Homage to Garcia Lorca.—Early in Feb- 
ruary the YMHA Poetry Center in New York 
devoted an evening’s program to the memory 
of Federico Garcia Lorca, in which the poet 
Pedro Salinas, the actress Ruth Ford, and 
others took part. 

F. H.5. 


Brazilian Critic Goes to Washington.—Alceu 
Amoroso Lima, better known to students of 
Brazilian literature as Tristao de Ataide, the 
outstanding literary critic, has gone to Wash- 
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in gtcn to te director of the Department ofPedro Claver, el santo de los esclavos, tells the 


Cultural Affairs of the Pan American Union. 
His collected works have been appearing at 
regular intervals, the twenty-ninth volume 
having appeared recently. 

E. W. T. 


New Novel by Vieira.—The latest in the long 
series of works of the prominent Brazilian 
writer Jose Geraldo Vieira is the novel A 
Ladeira da Memoria (Editora Saraiva, Rio, 
1950). 

E. W. T. 


New Brazilian Journal—In December 
there appeared in Sao Paulo the first number 
of a promising new literary journal, entitled 
Anhembi. Although it will publish articles in 
the social sciences, it will be devoted mainly 
to the divulgation of literature, national and 
foreign, in Brazil. Among the well-known 
figures listed as contributors in the near future 
are Gastao Cruls, Lucia Miguel Pereira, and 
Manuel Bandeira. The editor is Paulo Duarte. 

E. W. T. 


“Los de abajo” dramatized.—Mariano 
Azuela, more noted as a novelist than as a 
dramatist, has dramatized his famous novel, 
Los de abajo. Early in 1950, this new adapta- 
tion won a prize in the Concurso de las Fiestas 
de Primavera. 

W. T. P. 


Letras del Ecuador.—One of the most con- 
sistently readable and stimulating literary 
monthlies, founded by the critic Benjamin 
Carrién and now edited by Ecuador’s most 
distinguished poet, Jorge Carrera Andrade. 
Published by the Casa de la Cultura Ecua- 
toriana, Apartado 67, Quito. 

D. D. W. 


Insula.—This literary monthly continues 
to amaze one by its unfettered, perceptive, 
brilliant criticism of contemporary literature, 
in and out of Spain. Many of its finest articles 
are by and about Spanish writers in exile 
(Cernuda, Salinas, Jorge Guillén), and it 
deserves the support of all who are interested 
in the continuance of Spanish culture. Sub- 
scription, $2.00 a year. Carmen, 9, Madrid. 

D. D. W. 


Pedro Claver, a second Bartolomé de las 
Casas.—Mariano Picén Salas, in his volume 


story of this Catalonian Jesuit priest of the 
early 17th century, whose humanitarian work 
on behalf of the Negro slaves of Cartagena 
de Indias is comparable to that of Bartolomé 
de las Casas on behalf of the Indians. One 
critic says: “La figura de Claver se agiganta, 
en este libro de Picén Salas, hasta alcanzar 
la altura de los mds grandes hombres preocupa- 
dos por el reino de la justicia sobre la tierra.” 
Another critic says: “El libro, magnfficamente 
escrito, es una buena muestra de la perfeccién 
que esté alcanzando la tipografia mexicana; 
ha sido bellamente ilustrado por Alberto 
Beltran.” 

W. T. P. 


Bibliography of Cervantes——The Imprenta 
Universitaria in Mexico City has recently 
published a Bibliografia cervantina en la 
América espafiola by Rafael Heliodoro Valle 
and Emilio Romero. 

W. T. P. 


La pronunciacién en el espafiol del valle de 
M ézico.—Joseph Matluck’s thorough, able 
book discusses every variant in pronunciation 
and intonation that he found in an exhaustive 
study of the region. Printed in Mexico for 
the author (293 E. 34th St., Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


123 pp. leg 


Escritores de América.—This admirable 
series of monographs, beautifully edited, and 
printed in Mexico for the Pan American 
Union, can boast of two additions that meet 
its high standard of scholarly interest: Enrique 
Gémez Carillo: Whitman y otras crénicas 
[Swinburne, Marfa Bashkirtseff, El teatro de 
Pierrot, La cancién del silencio]. Seleccién, 
prélogo y notas de Ermilo Abreu Gémes. 80 pp. 
1950. Juan Vicente Gonzdlez: Historia y 
pasién de Venezuela. Seleccién, prélogo y notas 
de Arturo Uslar-Pietri. 102 pp. 1950. 

D. D. W. 


Guaeman, Elipse de una ambicibn de poder.— 
An absorbing study of the greed for power, 
as shown in the lives of Antonio 
Guzman, who failed to reach the presidency 
of Venesuela in the 1840s, and his son Antonio 
Guzmd4n Blanco, who dominated Venezuelan 
life from 1870 to 1888. Its author, Ramén 
Diaz Sdénchez, is one of Venezuela’s most dis- 
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tinguished prose stylists. Caracas: Biblioteca 
Venezolana de Cultura, 1950. 609 pp. 
D. D. W. 


Jacinto Fombona Pachano.—One of Vene- 
zuela’s great poets, author of Virages (1932) 
and Las torres desprevenidas (1940), died 
February 6th at the age of fifty. 

D. D. W. 


Miguel Angel Asturias.—The lastest novel 
of this distinguished Guatemalan poet and 
novelist, Viento fuerte, was awarded the 1950 
prize of the Sociedad Argentina de Autores. 

D. D. W. 


Antologias del cuento americano.—Vol. 1 
in the Pan American Union’s Monografias 
Bibliograficas is a selective bibliographical 
guide by Bernice D. Matlowsky, with a 
prologue by Ermilo Abreu Gémez. 47 pp. 
Washington, 1950. 20 cents. 

D. D. W. 


Semblanzas literarias—A new series of 
critical and bibliographical studies by the 
noted Mexican critic Ermilo Abreu Gémez, 
published in mimeographed form by the Pan 
American Union, Washington, 1951. Vol. 1: 
Cecilio Acosta. 11 pp. Vol. 1. Horacio Quiroga. 
26 pp. 10 cents each. 

D. D. W. 


Literaturas aborigenes—The Peruvian 
scholar Abraham Arias-Larreta, now teaching 
at Occidental College, has written a critical 
study of Aztec, Incaic, and Maya-Quiché 
literature. Publicaciones Sayari, 4941 Meridian 
St., Los Angeles. $2.25, with 11% discount 
to teachers, students, and libraries. 

D. D. W. 


NOTES AND NEWS 
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The New Mexican Alabado.—In this valu- 
able addition to southwestern folklore, Pro- 
fessor Juan B. Rael of Stanford University 
gives annotated Spanish texts of eighty-nine 
hymns of the penitentes, collected in Colorado 
and New Mexico. Musical notation is sup- 
plied by Eleanor Hague. Stanford Univ. Press, 
1951. Lithoprinted. 154 pp. Illus. $2.50. 

D. D. W. 


Camaleén.—A new novel by Professor 
Fernando Alegria of the University of Cali- 
fornia, an ironic and engrossing tale of an 
American who wins a fellowship to study the 
career of a dictator in an island “republic,” 
and of his adventures in the island. México: 
E.D.1.P.8.A., 1950. 302 pp. 

D. D. W. 


The Biblical Material of Tirso de Molina.— 
In this lithoprinted booklet, Professor Frank 
A. Sprague of Bucknell University, Lewisburg, 
Pa., analyzes the four major biblical plays of 
Tirso (La venganza de Tamar, La mujer que 
manda en casa, La mejor espigadera, Tanto es 
lo de mds como lo de menos) and gives brief 
comment on four other plays with biblical 
themes, plus an alphabetical list of all biblical 
references in Tirso’s plays. 44 pp. The author. 
$1.25. 

D. D. W. 


“Esquema de la novela espafiola contempo- 
rdnea.”’—An article by Melchor Fernandez 
Almagro, in the Spanish cultural review Clavi- 
lefio (Nov.—Dic. 1950), vol. 1, no. 5, gives a 
thoughtful critical summary of the novel since 
1880. 

D. D. W. 


Conducted by 


Magyori£E C, Jonnston, Associate Editor, and the Eprror* 
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Foreign Languages in American Educa- 
tion.—In reply to an inquiry concerning the 


* Material for this department may be sent 
to Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston, U. 8. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C., or to the 
Editor. 


a 


position of the Modern Language Association 
on the importance of foreign-language study, 
Dean Doyle wrote a letter from which we 
quote in part: “... Unfortunately there is a 
tendency in public secondary-school education 


to discourage the study of foreign languages, 
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largely under the leadership of obscurantist 
educationists like Harl Douglass, whose word 
is gospel to a good many teachers-college 
graduates. On the other hand, U. 8. Commis- 
sioner of Education Earl J. McGrath, a pro- 
fessor of Education and formerly rather 
unsympathetic to foreign languages, has come 
out in favor of foreign-language training for 
all students capable of it, on the ground that 
this is only logical in a world in which under- 
standing between nations is so essential [see 
“Official Support,” an Editorial in the Febru- 
ary Hispania]. This point seems to have es- 
caped many educators, who apparently feel 
that we need foreign languages only in war- 
time, as a weapon, rather than as an instru- 
ment of understanding in times of peace... . 
“Among liberal arts colleges, the languages 
are losing little ground, if any. The Comis- 
sion on Liberal Education of the Association 
of American Colleges gives a... convincing 
endorsement to foreign languages in the 
liberal-arts program [see “Modern Languages 
and Liberal Education” in this Department]. 
A similar endorsement, from the national- 
defense standpoint, came from Colonel M. K. 
Deichelman, Director of Education at the 
Air Force University, Maxwell Field, Ala- 
bama, during a recent Institute on Foreign 
Languages held at the University of Georgia. 
(You may be able to get a mimeographed 
copy of this speech by addressing Colonel 
Deichelman.) You will find a statement on the 
importance of foreign languages as a prepara- 
tion for graduate work in the “Report of the 
Committee on Graduate Work” of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the A A U for 1945. 
“As for the rationales involved, the element 
in favor are not only the usual ones—prepara- 
tion for advanced study, personal satisfaction, 
usefulness in commerce and travel, broadening 
of outlook, increased skill in the use of the 
mother-tongue, and others—but the pressing 
one of international understanding (for peace) 
or national defense (if we have war). On the 
other side I see only a manifestation of stupid 
isolationism, the ‘head in the sand’ type of 
mind, and a stubborn unwillingness to face the 
facts in a contracting world. I found this 
attitude even among educationists who rushed 
to offer their ‘expert’ services in “teaching 
Germans the ways of democracy” during my 
visit to Germany just two years ago. These 
men were trying to accomplish that difficult 


task without the slightest knowledge of the 
German language and—worse still—without 
making the slightest effort to learn it. High 
Commissioner McCloy has changed all that, I 
understand: HICOG personnel must now 
either know German or be making a serious 
effort to learn it. But the opportunity may 
have been lost by now. 

“T am sorry to have to say what follows, 
but I am convinced that the opposition of 
many educationists has grown out of a deep- 
seated, perhaps subconscious inferiority com- 
plex—as a rule they knew no foreign language 
themselves and (until they started going on 
educational “junkets’” abroad at the tax- 
payer’s expense during the post-war period) 
had never had any travel experience outside 
the United States or even outside particular 
regions of the United States. People who really 
know a foreign language rarely need to be 
convinced of its usefulness. . . . 

“T should perhaps have mentioned a com- 
mon argument against language learning, that 
“everything good published abroad is avail- 
able in English translation” or similar claims. 
This argument I think I have demolished in a 
pamphlet entitled ‘Will Translations Suffice?” 
available as one of the Language Leaflets pub- 
lished by the Modern Language Journal, a set 
of which may be obtained for 50 cents from 
Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washington Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

“The Modern Language Association has 
taken no official position on the importance of 
foreign languages in American education. Its 
members (including the 50 per cent or more 
who teach English rather than a foreign 
language) never seem to have thought it 
necessary ; but I have no doubts of what that 
position would be. It would call for teaching 
more, not less foreign languages; encouraging 
them, not discouraging them; letting students 
begin them earlier and continue them longer 
and giving us a chance to improve the train- 
ing of foreign language teachers and thereby 
the effectiveness of foreign language teaching 
itself. Henry Grattan Doyle, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Commission on Trends in Educa- 
tion, Modern Language Association.” 

D. D. W. 


Modern Languages and Liberal Education.— 
The following is from a report by the Commis- 
sion on Liberal Education of the Association 
of American Colleges, prepared at a meeting 
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in Kenyon College, November 25-26, 1950: 
“America is closely bound to the rest of the 
world in ties of mutual responsibility and 
dependence. We have not only to understand 
our most distant neighbors but to deal with 
them directly. Other nations can best be 
understood and dealt with through a knowl- 
edge of their languages and some of the best 
things written in them. More and more 
Americans must realize that ideas which may 
be dominant in the world are now being 
formulated in languages which are foreign to 
us. Unless we understand these languages 
intimately, our ignorance will isolate us as 
effectively as would the iron curtain of a 
dictatorship. 

“‘At a time when we need the knowledge and 
skill produced by language study we have 
reduced our resources to meet this need. 
Students now spend less time and energy on 
language study in schools and colleges than 
they did in the days of our relative isolation. 

“The deficiency in our linguistic resources 
was recognized during the Second World War 
when an intensive language training program 
had to be improvised, but this stop-gap of 
wartime has not been followed by any im- 
pressive expansion of regular language train- 
ing in schools and colleges. Again we are 
caught unprepared for the crisis in which we 
find ourselves. 

“Since it is the purpose of a liberal educa- 
tion to fit the student for living in the con- 
temporary world, the knowledge of some 
foreign language is essential. It deepens his 
insight into his own language and his own 
human status. Such knowledge enables the 
American to step across national frontiers. It 
permits him to understand the way in which 
other peoples react to contemporary problems. 
Differences in ways of thinking will be realized 
and understood through knowledge of lan- 
guages so that at least we do not have to fight 
the battle over these differences in a fog of 
ignorance. 

“To achieve this purpose, a student should 
carry his study a certain distance. He should 
acquire some feeling for and mastery of the 
spoken language, should read with reasonable 
facility significant material, and through a 
critical reading of such material should gain 
an adequate knowledge of a foreign people and 
its way of life. 

“A student with this training as a minimum 
is in a position to continue further study 
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adapted to various specific objectives, whether 
it be for the further study of literature, for 
research in professional fields, or for use in 
international trade, diplomacy or the military 
services. For all these purposes, translations 
manifestly afford a poor substitute for direct 
knowledge of a language. 

“A qualified teacher of a college language 
class should understand intimately the nature 
of the language he teaches; should be able to 
speak it with accurate reproduction of its 
sound, rhythm and melody; should possess a 
thorough knowledge of the literature, and an 
understanding of the history, geography and 
civilization of the country. In so far as is 
possible, he should have spent a period of 
residence in the country. He should be familiar 
with and should be able to profit by recent 
advances in teaching methods and techniques. 
The liberal objective of modern language study 
can be achieved only by a teacher possessing 
these qualifications. 

“The Commission on Liberal Education 
therefore makes these specific recom- 
mendations: 

1. That the modern language teacher, who 
has a special responsibility at this critical 
time, be encouraged to bring his knowledge to 
bear on the contemporary situation. This re- 
sponsibility is twofold: a) to help spread the 
necessary understanding of peoples with whom 
the United States now deals; b) to intensify 
and enrich the American understanding of our 
own ideas, so many of which are derived and 
constantly refreshed by the best thought and 
life of other peoples, largely those in Western 
Europe. To meet the first responsibility we 
should increase wherever feasible under- 
graduate study not only of the languages 
commonly taught in college in recent years 
but also of such languages as Russian, Chinese, 
Japanese, Arabic, and Hindi. To meet the 
second, we should not only extend and enrich 
the mastery of Western European languages 
but should also wherever possible teach some 
of the best literature written in the languages 
named above. 

2. That the increased emphasis on the oral 
approach, which has grown out of the last 
war, be approved. 

3. That literature be presented more from 
the point of view of its poetic and human 
values than from an historical or linguistic 
point of view. The philological and historical 
study of a literature when properly pursued 
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in college are not ends in themselves but lead 
to another end: making a somewhat better 
human being. 

4. That the increased use of area materials 
in a foreign language as a means of giving the 
student some insight into the life of other 
peoples be advocated. 

5. That efforts be made to accomplish a 
better correlation between language instruc- 
tion in the secondary schools and. in the 
colleges. 

6. That everything reasonable be done to 
encourage an earlier start in the study of 
foreign languages.” 

D. D. W. 


Dictionary of Spoken Spanish.—The U. 8. 
War Department has published an excellent 
Spanish-English, English-Spanish dictionary 
with a wealth of colloquial idioms and expres- 
sions. It is numbered TM 30-900, and may be 
bought for $1.25 from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

D. D. W. 


Return Visit.—In April, the Seabreeze High 
School of Daytona Beach invited twenty-four 
Cuban secondary-school students to spend a 
week in Florida in return for the hospitality 
extended in Cuba to students and teachers 
from Seabreeze in previous years. Dr. Eduardo 
F. Lens de Vera made the Cuban arrangements 
and selected the students. Mrs. Lucy I. 
Shepard of the Seabreeze High School was 
hostess to the group, which attended concerts 
and visited schools and colleges in several 
cities of Florida. 

D. D. W 


UNESCO Education Center in Mexico.—A 
center to train Latin American teachers in the 
latest techniques in fundamental education 
was established at Pdtzcuaro in the spring of 
1951. In its twelve-year program, it hopes to 
train a thousand specialists in teams that will 
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then return to their countries to train other 
teachers. 
D. D. W. 


Business Executives and the Humanities.— 
The results of a nation-wide survey on the 
values of liberal-arts studies, especially foreign 
languages, for business and commerce, here 
presented by Professor Quentin O. McAllister 
of Meredith College in an able summary of 
more than 400 replies to a letter of inquiry 
sent to business, industrial, and government 
executives. One important conclusion is that 
the executives expect their future employees 
to receive a broader, more liberal, and more 
international education than they are now 
getting in many high schools, whose vocational 
courses are preparing their graduates only for 
the most automatic and mechanical jobs in 
business and industry. There is much informa- 
tion here for advocates of increased study of 
foreign languages and the other humanities. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1951. 114 pp. $1.50. 

D. D. W. 


Cooperative Research Group of Foreign 
Language Teachers—Members of the San 
Diego chapters of the AATSP and the AATF 
recently formed a Cooperative Research Group 
of Foreign Language Teachers, to conduct 
investigations of current problems in foreign 
language teaching. Dr. Ernest M. Wolf of 
the Foreign Language Department of San 
Diego State College was elected chairman. 

W. T. P. 


Student Publication in Spanish.—The stu- 
dents of the Spanish department of Occidental 
College in Eagle Rock, California, began 
publication in November, 1950, of a monthly 
newspaper in Spanish, entitled El Tigre. 
Faculty adviser is Dr. Abraham Arrias 
Larreta, professor of Spanish. Individual 
copies of the paper sell for fifteen cents. A wide 
coverage of school news, sports, and special 
articles is included. 

W. T. P. 
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Conducted by 


AaGnEs M. Brapy, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 
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Notice to all Chapter Secretaries: Since 
CHAPTER NEWS must be in the hands of 
the Editor at least two months before publica- 
tion date, your report for the November issue 
must reach the Chapter Adviser by August 15. 
Reports that arrive after the deadline will 
appear in the following issue. No reports are 
ever discarded. A card will be sent immediately 
by the Adviser to acknowledge receipt of every 
report. All Chapters should be certain their 
members are paid-up members of AATSP. 

New officers of the BORDER Chapter are: 
Mrs. M. de Prieto, Las Cruces Union High 
School, Las Cruces, New Mexico, President; 
and Mrs. I. M. Molina, Silver City, New 
Mexico, Treasurer. The officers of the Trans- 
Pecos Chapter attended the Spring meeting. 
In this area many of the systems start the 
study of Spanish in the fourth and fifth 
grades. They are also very active in providing 
Spanish plays and programs of folk-dancing 
for community activities. 

The spring meeting of the CENTRAL 
OHIO Chapter was held April 21 at Ohio 
State University. The following program was 
presented: “The Spanish American Novel of 
Indian Theme,” by Dr. Gerald E. Wade, 
University of Tennessee; “Problems of the 
Beginning Teacher of Spanish,” by a panel of 
beginning teachers in high school and college: 
Carmencita Foti, Shelby High School; Alita 
Sewender, Capital University; Betty Groby, 
Mechanicsburg High School, Moderator; Mrs. 
Carolyn B. Thompson, Central High School, 
Columbus. The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Dr. James V. 
Rice, Ohio University, Athens; Vice-President, 
Martha F. Bethel, Linden-McKinley High 
School, Columbus; Secretary-Treasurer, Lydia 
Holm, Denison University, Granville. 

The group adjourned to join the Ohio 
AATF and the Ohio Chapter of the MLA at a 
luncheon, after which Dr. Theodore Huebner, 
Director of Foreign Languages of New York 
City, spoke on “How to Better our Foreign 


* Chapter news should be sent to Professor 
Brady at Strong Hall 117, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. She should be 
notified AT ONCE of any changes in names 
or addresses of chapter officers. 


Language Program.” A panel discussion fol- 
lowed in which the following administrators 
partieipated: E. E. Morley, Principal of 
Cleveland Heights High School; Miss Bertha 
Schilfforth, Principal of Lincoln Park Ele- 
mentary School, Columbus; R. M. Garrison, 
Chairman of Division of Elementary and 
Secondary Education of the Department of 
Education of Ohio; Irving F. Young, Principal 
of West Junior and Senior High Schools, 
Columbus; Rev. Eric Geisen, Roger Bacon 
High School, Cincinnati; Paul R. Klohr, 
Coordinator of Curriculum and In-Service 
Education, Columbus Public Schools, Moder- 
ator. The audience participated in the discus- 
sion that followed. 

The FLORIDA and SOUTHEASTERN 
Chapters held a joint luncheon meeting in 
Tampa in connection with the annual con- 
vention of the FEA. Over fifty members were 
present. Mrs. Antonia Lamb, president of 
the Florida Chapter and professor at Rollins 
College, presided. The following matters were 
taken up at the brief business meeting: 1) 
Reading of the answer to Dr. Minor’s letter 
to the State Superintendent of Eucation in 
reference to the continuance of the present 
single adoption of high-school Spanish text- 
books. A motion by Mr. Ruth Boyd was 
seconded and approved that a follow-up 
letter be sent to the State Superintendent in 
answer to Dr. Minor’s letter. 2) Dr. D. L. 
Canfield reported on the meeting of the 
AATSP at New Orleans and announced next 
year’s meeting at Chicago. 3) Election of new 
officers for the Florida Chapter: President, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Williams, St. Petersburg High 
School; Vice-President, Dr. Herberto Lacayo, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Angelina Notto, Hillsborough 
High School, Tampa; Treasurer, Miss Carmen 
L. Rivera, Florida State University. The 
principal address of the afternoon was given 
by Dr. Tomds Navarro, Visiting Professor of 
Spanish Philology, Florida State University. 
He spoke on La Pronunciacién Espafiola y 
la Realidad Social. 

At the regular spring meeting of the 
GALVEZ Chapter the president announced 
the new officers for next year: William J. 
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Smither, Tulane, President; Leo O’Flaherty 
of Loyola, Vice-President; Miss Sylvia Dutrey, 
McDonogh High School, Treasurer. The elec- 
tion of the new secretary will be held at the 
November meeting. The president read a 
letter from Dr. Lincoln Canfield of the State 
University of Florida pertinent to the Spanish 
National Honorary Society. A special feature 
of the meeting was an informative talk given 
by Miss Isabel Snyder of Loyola on “The 
Theatre in Spain Today.” The guest of honor 
was Sefior José Garay, Consul of Spain, who 
is leaving this post to assume new duties in 
the Department of Cultural Relations of the 
Spanish Ministry in Spain. A special meeting 
was held January 17 in honor of Dr. Victor 
Oelschliger on the occasion of his departure 
for California. 

On Saturday, April 21, the INDIANA 
Chapter held its annual spring meeting at 
Hanover College, with President D. H. Pat- 
terson, Purdue University, presiding. After an 
address of welcome by President Albert George 
Parker, Jr., Hanover College, a report on the 
last national meeting written by Miss Gladys 
King, Elkhart, a newly elected member of 
the Executive Council of AATSP, was read 
to the group in her absence. Professor Alfred 
Saez, Valparaiso University, gave a very 
informative paper on “The Spanish American 
Essay.” A panel discussion on ‘Coordination 
of High School and College Spanish” was led 
by Professor Henry Hoge of Indiana Uni- 
versity, Miss Helen Wortman of Reitz High 
School, Evansville, and Mrs. Lauretta Mosier 
of Earlham College. The whole group parti- 
cipated in the discussion of this important 
subject. At the luncheon a group of Mexican 
songs was sung by students of Miss Emma 
May Hill, Hanover College, who was in charge 
of the local arrangements. In the afternoon 
session L. H. Turk, DePauw University, 
talked briefly on the topic “Let’s Look at 
Ourselves.” The program concluded with the 
presentation of the teaching film “La Familia 
Sanchez.”” The Chapter voted to accept the 
invitation of Purdue University to meet 
there next spring. 

In conjunction with the Cervantes Day 
celebration at the University of Kansas, the 
KANSAS Chapter held its annual meeting in 
Lawrence on April 28. Dr. J. Chalmers 
Herman, president of the Kansas Chapter, 
was in charge. Dr. Paul B. Lawson, Dean of 
the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
welcomed the group to the campus. An in- 
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teresting discussion of the need for foreign 
languages from the military standpoint was 
presented by Lt. Col. F. B. Judson of the 
Command and Staff College, Ft. Leavenworth. 
Miss Judith Stapleton of Wyandotte High 
School, Kansas City, gave a report on her 
visit to Cuba as a guest of the Cuban govern- 
ment and as representative of AATSP. A 
case study of the Marquesa de San Salomé, a 
reappearing character in the novels of Benito 
Pérez Galdés, was presented by Mrs. Janet M. 
Brunet of the University of Kansas. A short 
business meeting was held following the pro- 
gram. It was announced that through the 
efforts of the Kansas Chapter a committee 
of nine had been appointed by the Kansas 
Advisory Council on Teacher Education to 
make a study of the possibility of raising the 
requirements for foreign language teachers 
in Kansas. Dr. Herman is a member of the 
committee and represents AATSP. It also was 
announced that plans are being made to form 
a National Spanish Honor Society for students 
in secondary schools. 

Professor José Marfa de Osma of Kansas 
announced the report of the nominating com- 
mittee for officers for 1951-52. The nomina- 
tions were: President, Miss Judith Stapleton, 
Wyandotte High School, Kansas City; Vice- 
President, Dr. Eugene Savaiano, University 
of Wichita; Secretary-Treasurer, Harley D. 
Oberhelman, University of Kansas. The 
report of the nominating committee was ac- 
cepted unanimously. 

The Kansas Chapter also sponsored its 
second annual medal contest for proficiency 
in Spanish. The contest is open to three groups 
of secondary school students: second-year 
Spanish students, third-year students, and 
children whose social and/or family language 
is Spanish. Medals were awarded to pupils 
from Wyandotte High School, taught by Miss 
Judith Stapleton; Lawrence Memorial High 
School, taught by Miss Irene Smith; Leaven- 
worth High School, taught by Miss Ella 
Varner; St. Francis Community High School, 
taught by Miss Mary Robinson; Wellington 
High School, taught by Miss Helen Johnson. 

Exhibits of Spanish and Spanish-American 
realia, the University’s sound room, library 
editions of Don Quijote, and eighteenth-cen- 
tury Latin American silver were on display 
for those attending the annual meeting. 

The LONG ISLAND Chapter met in 
February at Adelphi College to attend a 
performance of La Careta verde presented by 
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the Spanish Department. The March meeting 
was held at the Garden City High School. 
Miss Mildred Q. Skinner of Freeport High 
School illustrated her description of a recent 
trip to Latin America with beautiful color 
slides which she made. A survey of the high 
schools on Long Island is planned in order to 
determine those offering enough courses in 
Spanish to warrant a high-school Spanish 
honor society. The first celebration of what 
the Chapter hopes to make an annual Pan- 
American fiesta was held the evening of 
April 12 in the Sewanhaka High School 
auditorium. Six high schools and two colleges 
joined in presenting a program of dances, 
songs, and skits, received with enthusiasm by 
a large audience of parents, students, and 
townspeople. The last meeting of the current 
year was a luncheon meeting in the Adelphi 
College cafeteria with Mr. Rafael Becerra, 
City College of New York, as the guest 
speaker. He spoke feelingly on the big litera- 
ture of his little country, Ecuador. New 
officers for the 1951-52 school year were 
elected: President, Mrs. Zenobia Gilbert, 
Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Dr. A. Michael De Luca, 
Hofstra College, Hampstead. 

The NEW ENGLAND Chapter met 
March 10 at Boston University. Professor 
Amado Alonso of Harvard spoke on “Lo 
que hacia Lope de Vega con sus fuentes.” 
Srta. Susana Godoy of the Music Department 
of Wellesley gave a recital of Spanish and 
Latin American music. Officers elected for 
1951-52: President, Dra. Manuela de Mora 
Brandt, Pine Manor Junior College; Secretary: 
Mildred C. Thelen, Lynn English High 
School; Treasurer: Elizabeth W. Loughran, 
Roxbury Memorial High School for Girls. 
{For an account of the Spoken Spanish Contest 
sponsored by the Chapter, see Mildred 
Thelen’s article in “Shop-Talk” in this issue. 
Eprror.] 

The NEW YORK Chapter has held 
monthly Saturday morning meetings in the 
Faculty Council Room of City College, with 
a very good attendance and a series of dis- 
tinguished speakers who gave lectures in 
Spanish, usually followed by a question-and- 
answer period. At the first meeting, on Octo- 
ber 14, Mr. Bernard Bernstein of Bayside 
High School, President of the Chapter, in- 
troduced the other new officers: Mr. Chester 
H. Stratton, Evander Childs High School, 


First Vice-President; Mr. Frederick M. 
Maralian, Samuel Huntington Junior High 
School, Second Vice-President; Miss Jacqueline 
Wahl, Hunter College High School, See. 
retary; Mr. Meyer 8. Friedman, Long Island 
City High School, Treasurer. Professor Emilio 
Gonzdlez-Lépez of Hunter College, formerly 
professor at the Universities of Salamanca 
and Barcelona, gave a lecture on “La poesia 
de Rosalfa de Castro.” 

The teachers of Spanish were invited to 
attend the meeting of the AATI at the Casa 
Italiana on October 28, to see color films taken 
in Spain and Italy by Mr. Morris Weisenberg, 
Principal, P.S.53, Bronx. They were also 
invited to the 17th Annual Foreign Language 
Conference at New York University on 
November 4. At the second meeting, on 
November 18, Professor Tomas Navarro of 
Columbia University spoke on “‘Problemas de 
la lengua espafiola en América.’”’ Those in- 
terested were given an opportunity to order 
a set of recorded Spanish and Latin American 
Christmas Carols sung by the Spanish Choral 
Group of the John Adams High School under 
the direction of Mr. Louis Gonzdlez, former 
President of the Chapter. At that meeting it 
was resolved that, in view of increased cost, 
the price of the certificates, which was 2 
cents, be raised to 5 cents. It was also felt 
that this would have the advantage of dis- 
couraging the distribution of an excessive 
number of certificates to students and thus 
would help preserve the significance of the 
certificates. 

On December 9, an address was given by 
Professor Eugenio Florit of Barnard College 
on “Martf y el pensamiento revolucionario 
cubano.” 

At the January 13 meeting, a resolution 
was passed expressing the Chapter’s sorrow 
at the death of one of its distinguished mem- 
bers, Mr. Cincinato Giovanni Battista La 
Guardia. The speaker at that time was Pro- 
fessor Federico de Onis of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who spoke on “Antioquia y su 
literatura.” On February 17, in addition to a 
lecture, “Sentido del hombre en Unamuno y 
Ortega y Gasset,” by Professor Angel del 
Rio of New York University, the Annual 
Awarding of the Hispanic Medal was made 
by Dr. Hespelt, who was then Chairman of 
the Hispanic Society Medal Award. The 
recipient was Sister Marfa José de Pauw of 
the Saint Agnes Convent, Rockville Center, 
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L.I. for her Master’s degree dissertation: 
“Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer—An Analysis of 
his Rimas.”’ The last part of the meeting was 
taken up by a general discussion of the sub- 
ject: “The Present Status of Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching.” The President reported on a 
meeting which he had attended with other 
language teachers and officials of the Board 
of Education, and at which that same ques- 
tion had been dealt with and possible means 
of improving the situation had been con- 
sidered. Mr. Bernstein received from the 
members present the permission to continue 
participating in that project. The last meet- 
ing to date was held on March 10, jointly 
with the Metropolitan Chapter of the AATF. 
Professor Irene Cypher of New York Uni- 
versity gave a talk on “Audio-Visual Aids in 
French and Spanish,” illustrated with film 
strips and slides. 

For the rest of the year, the following 
events were scheduled: 1) April 14, Professor 
Francisco Garcfa-Lorca of Queens College, 
Consultant for UNESCO, and formerly of 
the Spanish Diplomatic Service: “Nuevos 
aspectos del sentimiento de la naturaleza 
en Ganivet.” 2) April 20: The Annual City- 
wide Spanish Contest: Mr. Chester H. Strat- 
ton, Chairman. 3) May 12: The Annual 
Luncheon and Elections. 4) June 9: Awards 
to the winners of the City-wide Spanish 
Contest. 

At the last meeting of the NORTHWEST 
Chapter the following officers were elected 
for 1951-1952: President, Professor Anfbal 
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Vargas-Baron, University of Washington, 
Seattle; Vice-President, Miss Helen Shelton, 
Garfield High School, Seattle; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Edith Bach Norman, Nathan 
Eckstein Jr. High School, Seattle. 

At the Christmas meeting of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA Chapter Dr. Manuel Alcalé of 
Bryn Mawr College spoke on contemporary 
Mexican writers of the 25-35 age group. At 
the May meeting Dr. Rafael Sudrez, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, spoke on “La Misica 
Folklérica Cubana,” illustrated with records. 
Two Puerto Ricans sang to guitar and maracas 
accompaniment. Each guest identified a flag 
and read a proverb at his place. The 1950 
officers were re-elected: President, Arthur W. 
L. Basy, 1502 Spruce St., Philadelphia; Vice- 
President, James D. Powell, Temple Uni- 


versity, Philadelphia; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Eleanor Lien, 1502 Spruce S&t., 
Philadelphia. 


The SOUTHERN ARIZONA Chapter 
met on April 21 for dinner. Mr. Juan Urriza, 
originally from the Basque provinces of Spain, 
and now director of the San Francisco Spanish 
Center, spoke on the Basque country. Florence 
Brazelton of Tucson Senior High School, 
secretary of the Chapter, was in charge of 
reservations; thirty members attended. 
Officers elected were Ernest Mariscal, Tucson 
Senior High School, President; Winston 
Harris, University of Arizona, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Miss Frances Smith, Tucson Senior 
High School, Secretary. 


Conducted by the Eprror 








Casona, ALgesanpro, La sirena varada. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, Exercises 
and Vocabulary by Ruth C. Gillespie. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1951. xix, 139 pp. $1.25. 

This is the third of Casona’s plays since 
1947 to be edited as a college text and, to- 
gether with Nuestra Natacha and La dama 
del alba, it constitutes an excellent introduc- 
tion for American students to the work of 
Spain’s outstanding dramatist-in-exile (Casona 
resides in Buenos Aires). La sirena varada, 
written in 1929, is the earliest of these three 


plays in point of time, while in subject matter 
it is closest to La dama del alba, although 
inferior to it esthetically. The play deals with 
one of Casona’s favorite themes, the conflict 
between illusion and reality, and as Professor 
Gillespie justly observes, it may be “con- 
sidered the most complete statement of the 
author’s theory of the extent to which illusion 
may play a justifiable réle in the individual’s 
compromise with reality (p. xvi).” 

Briefly, the plot concerns the efforts of 
Ricardo, a rich and disillusioned youth, to 
establish a haven for those who, like himself, 
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refuse to accept the world of common sense 
and logic. When he falls in love with Sirena, 
a young woman who has sought refuge with 
him and who insists she is a mermaid, the 
situation quickly reaches a climax. Ricardo 
must choose between accepting an ugly 
incident in Sirena’s past and declaring his 
love for her notwithstanding, or seeking to 
escape from the truth into a world of fantasy. 
With the help of the girl herself he manages 
to effect a solution which leads to happiness 
and greater understanding for them both. 
The play throughout exemplifies Casona’s 
poetic talent for creating an atmosphere in 
which reality and illusion are so skilfully 
blended that the reader (or spectator) is 
quickly transported to a world in which he 
accepts unquestioningly whatever the author 
wills. Needless to add, this type of dramatic 
literature should open interesting new vistas 
to most of our students, brought up as they 
are on a mixture of musical comedies and 
starkly realistic plays. 

The editor has provided an excellent in- 
troduction, with valuable analyses of all of 
Casona’s plays, a _ series of Ejercicios 
(cuestionarios, traducciones, and temas orales o 
escritos) based on the text, and a vocabulary. 
These exercises are so designed that the book 
may be profitably employed at elementary, 
intermediate, or advanced levels. Professor 
Gillespie is to be complimented on a task 
well done that deserves the grateful thanks 
of both instructors and students of Spanish. 

Rosert G. Mean, Jr. 
University of Connecticut 


AGarp, Freperick B., ANGELA PARATORE, 
and Raymonp 8. W1x.1s, Jr., Speaking and 
Writing Spanish. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1951. Photographs. Book 1, 165, 
xxxiv pp., $3.00. Book m, 144, xxxv pp., 
$3.20 


Die-hard devotees of the ‘reading objective’ 
who had welcomed the apparent implications 
of the Agard-Dunkel experiments, reported 
in their An Investigation of Second-Language 
Learning (Ginn, 1948), will derive little aid 
or comfort from the present texts for begin- 
ning Spanish classes. ‘““The aim of this course,” 
explains the Preface, “‘is, first to teach you to 
speak everyday Spanish and understand it 
when you hear it spoken; second, to read 
and write the Spanish that you learn to 
talk.... We, the authors, believe that con- 


trol of the spoken language is the first requisite, 
whatever ultimate use—reading, writing, 
understanding, or speaking—you make of 
Spanish.” 

The method proceeds from basic dialogues, 
presented orally by teacher and records, to 
grammatical analyses of the expressions s0 
learned, and grammatical drills to fix these 
principles. Thus it is evident that the term 
“control” of the spoken language is more 
than a technical expression, and that it im- 
plies the support to sheer memory provided 
by systematic generalizations derived from 
the examples. 

The aims are sound and the plan is com- 
mendable. The realization is an almost un- 
decipherable confusion. Three parallel columns 
of literal and free English, phonetic transcrip- 
tion of the Spanish, and conventional Spanish, 
all printed once as single words and repeated 
as complete sentences (presumably following 
the records) destroy the thought continuity, 
tenuous at best. The scattered appearance of 
the items over the large pages would dissipate 
the attention of students possessed of greater 
powers of concentration than the high-school 
pupils for whom the text was intended. It is 
even difficult to equate the captions to the 
proper pictures, and these latter are too 
numerous, too little integrated with the 
subject matter, and too indistinct to serve 
either as illustration or attraction. 

Finally, the attempt to brighten the text 
by informal colloquialisms scarcely repre- 
sentative of the best English tradition adds 
nothing to the comprehension of the Spanish 
idiom or to the appreciation of the Spanish 
spirit, and violates the standards of courtesy 
which could and should be by-products of the 
Spanish class: (e.g. “When I want to eat, I 
want to eat.’’). 

LurRLINE V. Srmpson 
University of Washington 


Kany, Caarues E., Practical Spanish Gram- 
mar. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. 1951. 
Cloth. xiii-188 pp. $2.25. 

Professor Kany of California has many 
followers who use his conversation books in 
several languages. The repetition and variation 
of conversational sentences again appears as & 
normal feature of this new grammar. What has 
worked so well before ought to be effective 
again. This new book should have an assured 
place in the teaching of elementary Spanish. 
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The conversations that precede each lesson 
are natural and cover many subjects, generally 
avoiding the student-to-student talk so often 
found in our texts. Subjects treated include 
such situations as El Viaje, El Boleto, El 
Hotel, El Desayuno, La Comida, El Teatro. 
The conversations are not forced. They would 
be interesting and useful to any traveler. 
Sometimes there is an unusual amount of 
humor, always welcome in any textbook: 
Doctor, si me acuesto y me levanto temprano, si 
no fumo y no bebo, épuedo vivir cien afios? 
(Answer) No, pero le va a parecer que son cien 
aitos (p. 47). 

A typical lesson consists of: A. the con- 
versation described above, with English 
translation in the column opposite; B. gram- 
matical analyses in English; C. four kinds of 
exercises: 1. a. repetition of dialogue. b. con- 
tinuation exercises such as me da el libro a mi, 
te da el libro a ti. 2. Questions in Spanish to be 
answered in Spanish. 3. Sentences in English 
to be translated into Spanish. 4. A suggested 
vocabulary from which the student is ex- 
pected to compose a dialogue similar to that 
at the beginning of the lesson. Then there is 
at the last the “Suggestions for Self-Drill,” 
an excellent feature in which a series of com- 
pletion sentences is suggested such as “‘no 
me lo diga a mi; digaselo (a mi padre, a mi 
hermano, al profesor, al medico, a la cocinera, 
al policia) and cuando tengo..., quiero... 
(hambre-comer, sed-beber, calor-nadar, etc). 

Other features of this attractive text should 
be briefly mentioned. More attention is paid 
to linking than this reviewer has noticed in a 
text before. All cases of linking are marked 
clearly for the first ten lessons. The student 
is told that this process is called sinalefa, and 
that such a sentence as {Qué hace usted? may 
become {Quid-cius-ted? But the reviewer has 
found beginning students in Spanish suffi- 
ciently confused without adding Greek nomen- 
clature and a scrambled sentence gratui- 
tously. 

Illustrative sentences are more numerous 
and more varied in nuances than is customary. 
Thus there are seven illustrations for gustar, 
such as {Cémo le gustan los huevos?, ringing 
several changes on the grammar point studied. 
Often unusual but good idiomatic substitutes 
for standard Spanish uses are offered: Llevamos 
media hora esperdndola and Tengo una hora 
aqui for hace in time expressions (p. 59). 

The pen drawings by Helen H. Bettoney 
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at the beginning of each lesson are attractive. 
There are, in addition, sixteen full-page 
photographs of well known Spanish and 
Spanish American scenes. Full-page maps of 
Spain, Central, and South America appear 
on pp. 129-132 with scales indicating miles 
and kilometers, a feature that is often 
neglected. 

Other unusual features are: a comparison 
of American and Spanish measurement sys- 
tems (centimeters, inches, liters, grams, etc.), 
a list of place names and the adjectives de- 
rived from them, typical openings and endings 
of letters, graphs of intonation variations, and 
most unusual of all, a table giving population 
figures for all Latin American states. This 
would have been even better if a date had 
been added. Altogether this is a most 
satisfactory book. 
Georgetown College WitFrep A. BEARDSLEY 
Nason, MarsHatL RvutTHERFORD, and 

RosatyN THELMA CAMPBELL, Charlar re- 

pasando. New York: Oxford University 

Press, 1951. Illustrated. ix, 359 pp. $3.00. 

Charlar repasando is a text for Spanish 
conversation classes whose students have had 
one year of basic grammar. Each of its twenty- 
four lessons consists of an original Spanish 
text in dialogue form, questions in Spanish 
designed to stimulate conversation rather 
than to elicit fact, exercises based on the text, 
a supplemental vocabulary, and a section of 
rules and examples followed by exercises of 
considerable variety. There are also several 
illustrations to be used for conversational 
purposes. 

The unusual features of the book, to my 
mind, are the rules-and-examples sections of 
the first three lessons, devoted to pronuncia- 
tion and intonation, and sections in six other 
lessons devoted to word study and word 
building. Pronunciation receives more 
thorough atttention, including the vowel 
triangle and some tables, than in most texts, 
and the sections on intonation, with diagram- 
med sentences to indicate pitch and inflection, 
may be helpful in a field too often ignored. 
The space given to word study and building 
seeks to stimulate the student’s perception of 
likenesses between English and Spanish and 
his general language sense. Since our elemen- 
tary and secondary education is not very 
successful in developing the deductive faculty 
or language sense, these sections seem to me a 
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laudable experiment. The “synthetic para- 
graphs” in Lessons V, VII, and XII, which 
chiefly employ abstract words of Latin origin 
readily translated into Spanish according to 
the instructions for word building, are cer- 
tainly ingenious, although they may encourage 
the troublesome idea that Spanish is a trans- 
lation of English. 

The grammar review is brief. Some ob- 
jections might be made to the phrasing of 
some rules, to the paucity of examples in some 
cases, and to certain omissions. 

The authors express the hope that the 
Spanish texts, which contain the usual love 
story, “will not be regarded as unduly frivo- 
lous.” I suspect that some instructors will 
find them too determinedly facetious for their 
taste. Devotees of pure Castilian must be 
warned to proceed here at their own risk. 
There are a number of Mexicanisms, not 
indicated as such, and in describing American 
college life and rendering English grammatical 
terms into Spanish, the authors employ a 
good many Anglicisms. I also question the 
correctness of a number of sentences and 
questions. 

The two end vocabularies, Spanish-English 
and English-Spanish, which appear to be 
carefully prepared, make certain indicated 
omissions. There is an appendix. 

I found about twelve misprints, not sur- 
prising in view of the length and complexity 
of the text. The printers have had as bad a 
time with veinte as do many students, for it 
appears four times as viente, on pp. 47, 50, 
107, and 151. 

New York University Loutse 8. Banco 
Mitta y Vipaurre, José, Aventuras en 

Centro América. Edited by Thomas Bal- 

lantine Irving. Illustrations by Shum. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951. xvi, 188 

pp. $2.00. 

Rubén Darfo, writing an article in Chile in 
1888 on Central American literature, says of 
José Milla y Vidaurre, the Guatemalan author 
of El canasto del sastre, from which the two 
humorous novelettes that comprise this 
volume were taken, that he was “un gran 
novelista de costumbres, quiz4 y sin quizé, el 
tinico verdadero novelista que ha tenido la 
América Central y uno. . . de que los latinoa- 
mericanos podemos enorgullecernos” (Revista 
de Artes y Letras, 1888, tomos XI y XI, re- 
produced in Rail Silva Castro, Obras desconoci- 
das de Rubén Dario, Stgo., 1934, pp. 186-212). 


This pleasant text, designed for inter. 
mediate classes, thus makes available to us 4 
work by an important literary figure of a part 
of the Americas that is often overlooked, 
with the single if gigantic exception of Rubén 
Dario. You can now joyfully and profitably 
make up for past neglect by finding a place in 
your classes to use this light-hearted and 
amusing little book. Mr. Irving, who has 
edited it, remarks that it is for the student 
“who is beginning to understand the laughter 
in the Spanish language.” 

The text has been somewhat adapted, but 
its style seems still to possess all the verve 
that Rubén Darfo admired when he called it 
“chispeante y rico.”” The vocabulary contains 
slightly over 3000 words and a sample check 
of the words beginning with P indicates that 
80% are on the frequency lists and 6% more 
are obvious cognates. The number of unusual 
words has therefore been kept small, and 
unusual expressions are explained in footnotes. 
Instructive and rather extensive vocabulary 
hints are also given before each of the nov- 
elettes. The book seems to have been carefully 
edited and printed; I noticed no misprints 
or other faults. 

The two novelettes, “El esclavo de don 
Dinero” and “Tfo Climas en la feria,” are 
divided into a total of 37 chapters averaging 
somewhat over two pages of text per chapter, 
each one followed by questions in Spanish on 
it and an exercise, usually of English to 
Spanish sentences emphasizing a particular 
point of grammar, for instance: “Repaso de 
ser y estar” after chapter 20 of the first 
novelette. 

Since they were originally written for 
newspaper column, the chapters are in a way 
complete in themselves and make nicely 
rounded assignments. I suspect that a class 
would enjoy this book more if it were not read 
all at once but interspersed with other ma- 
terial. In that way its humor would be more 
effective. It is so arranged that it should be 
equally suitable for oral or conventional use. 
Union College Cuar.es D. WaTLAND 


Levy, Bernarp, A Grammar of Everyday 
Spanish. New York: The Dryden Press, 
1951. xxvi, 310 pp. $2.50. 

Everyday Spanish is an excellent grammar 
that deserves the serious consideration of 
everyone who teaches elementary Spanish. 
It consists of a preliminary lesson on pronun- 
ciation, thirty-one lessons that cover the 
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essentials of Spanish grammar, an appendix 
of regular and irregular verbs, personal 
pronouns and possessives, vocabularies, and an 
index. 

Each lesson begins with a drawing and a 
page of Spanish conversational, with an 
idiomatic English translation facing it, and 
with lists of Spanish words and English 
equivalents across the bottom of both pages. 
The next three pages have grammatical ex- 
planations and the last two pages exercises. 
There are two review lessons, 16 and 31. 

The Spanish conversation models are 

concise, fast-moving dialogues, natural and 
interesting. Many of them remind one of 
conversations on Latin America overheard in 
Spain. 
The vocabulary is adult, practical, and 
unusually up to date, with words such as 
tablén de anuncios, correo aéreo, subterrdéneo, 
camién, and llanta. About 30 words are in- 
troduced in each lesson and the end vocabulary 
has about 1100 main entries. 

The grammar is presented in clear, simple 
language understandable to students. Here 
is a brief example: “Relative Pronouns. Who 
(or Whom), which, and that are called relative 
pronouns because they relate or refer to 
preceding words in a sentence. In the following 
sentences, the CAPITALIZED nouns are the 
words to which the Italicized relative pro- 
nouns refer. He is the MAN who works there. 
This is the BOOK which (or that) I bought. 
The word to which a relative pronoun refers 
is called the antecedent.” 

The grammar exposition is not only very 
clear and simple, but it is presented in small, 
easy-to-take doses, without long lists of rules 
and exceptions. Each lesson contains nine or 


ten brief numbered paragraphs dealing with. 


the various points of grammar illustrated 
by the model conversation. Enough blank 
space is provided after each paragraph to 
allow for notations or additional information 
the teacher may wish to give. 

Familiar forms of address are deferred: tu 
is not introduced until Lesson 16, vosotros not 
until the finial lesson. Since all forms are given 
in the appendix, teachers wishing to do so 
could introduce the familiar forms earlier. 

The exercises are abundant, varied, prac- 
tical, and every one of them is based on a 
complete sentence. Most of them can be done 
orally, but there is plenty of material for 
practice in writing. 

A word of praise is due the Dryden Press 
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for the fine physical appearance of this text. 
The print is large and pleasing to the eye, 
and judicious use has been made of bold-face 
type and italics for emphasis or contrasts. 
The margins are generous all around and there 
is plenty of space between paragraphs. Last 
but not least, mention must be made of the 
fine full-page line drawings which precede and 
illustrate each lesson. 
Rutgers University Remiacio U. Pane 
GonzALEz, MANUEL PeEpRO, Fuentes para el 

estudio de José Marti, ensayo de una biblio- 

grafia clasificada. La Habana: Ministerio de 

Educacién, 1950. 517 pp. 

Con el propésito de facilitar y aun de 
propiciar el estudio de uno de los mds grandes 
hombres y mas originales escritores que ha 
dado nuestro continente al mundo, el profesor 
Manuel Pedro Gonzdlez ha dedicado mas de 
veinte afios a preparar esta fundamental 
bibliografia. Ha sido obra hecha con amor; con 
amor y con un asombroso acopio de datos 
eficazmente organizados, que resultan muy 
tiles tanto para el que por primera vez se 
acerca a la vida y la obra realmente excep- 
cionales de Marti, como para el ya iniciado en 
los temas martianos. 

Contiene el libro una bibliografia activa, que 
incluye ediciones, traducciones y selecciones 
antolégicas, todo acuciosamente pormenori- 
zado, y otra pasiva, que no obstante su 
cardcter selectivo, es de una extraordinaria 
riqueza. Lleva, ademas, un estudio preliminar, 
cAlido y meduloso, del profesor Gonzdlez, en 
el cual, apoydndose en opiniones de Charles 
Dana, Rubén Darfo, Max Daireaux, Ventura 
Garcia Calder6én, Fernando de los Rios, 
Gabriela Mistral, Baldomero Sanin Cano y 
otras autorizadas plumas, va siguiendo la 
progresiva exaltacién que la obra de Marti 
despierta en los criticos de Europa y de 
América. 

Esta excelente bibliografia aparece en 
momento propicio. En 1953 se celebraré el 
primer centenario del nacimiento de Marti. 
Habraé, sin duda, mucha paja eulogistica. 
Contrarrestando esa tendencia, estas Fuentes 
han de servir para robustecer la corriente de 
estudios hechos con mesura y penetracién, 
donde el rigor sustituya al ditirambo, poniendo 
asi coto al malsano proceso de deificacién que 
se est4 llevando a cabo sin ver que mientras 
més en hombre se estudia a Marti, mds 
sobresalientes resultan sus netos valores 
humanos. Ojal4 que entre los lectores de 
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Hispania, donde abundan investigadores y 
eriticos de reconocida ecuanimidad y saber, 
surjan algunas voces empefiadas en establecer 
esa necesaria valoracién en frio de Marti 
como hombre completo y escritor genial. Para 
ellos esta obra serd indispensable. 

Yale University Jost& Juan ARROM 


SmitTu, T. Lynn and ALEXANDER MARCHANT, 
editors, Brazil, Portrait of Half a Continent. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1951. 480 pp. 
Photographs. $5.75. 

Since books on Brazil available in English 
are so few in comparison with the number on 
other Latin American countries, it is always a 
pleasure to come upon a new book such as 
this one, which is exciting and superlatively 
good. Every study in the volume lives up to 
the promise of the remarkably fine and 
numerous illustrations at the beginning of the 
book. 

The work is a symposium of nineteen 
studies contributed by experts, Brazilian 
and North American, in their respective fields: 
historians, sociologists, economists, educators, 
lawyers, geographers, anthropologists, agri- 
culturalists, and linguists. Each study is 
supported by facts and figures based on 
extensive research and, where called for, 
supplied with maps and charts. In all the 
diverse contributions there is an extremely 
clear expository style. No important author- 
ity is missing from the Table of Contents 
except that of the most distinguished sociol- 
ogist of Brazil, Gilberto Freyre, but indebted- 
ness to him is expressed by almost all the 
contributors. 

Readers of Latin American books have 
known Lynn Smith for his illuminating studies 
on various aspects of the culture of the nations 
to the south of us, and his earlier book on 
Brazil, less ambitious in scope, might be con- 
sidered a preparation for the current compre- 
hensive work. 

It is difficult to select any chapter as having 
special merit, since each is so packed with 
absorbing material. Perhaps attention might 
be called to those which point out aspects of 
Brazil’s social pattern not duplicated exactly 
in other Latin American countries. Such 
chapters surely are: The Brazilian Family, Im- 
migrants and their Assimilation in Brazil, 
Religion and the Church. These chapters in 
particular, and others to a lesser degree, will 
convince the reader that even if he has con- 
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siderable grasp of the life and cultural pat- 
terns of other Latin American countries, he 
may have very inexact notions about Brazil, 
The complexities of Brazilian geography and 
of its social patterns make it seem, not a part 
of a continent, but a continent apart. 

The Brazilian Family, by Antonio Candido, 
is recommended to the busy reader who cannot 
find time for the entire book. Candido points 
up the differences in Brazil perhaps more 
graphically than any of the other contributors 
to this work. He shows the profound effects 
still felt today from the Roman patriarchal 
character of the Brazilian civilization, the 
“proprietorship of the Brazilian man in rela- 
tion to his wife.” And contrary to what the 
average layman thinks, Candido explains 
that immigration contributes to the main- 
tenance of this old pattern, especially in the 
ease of the Italians and the Syrians, who 
believe in segregation. 

I would suggest reading one chapter a 
week of this book, following it or supplement- 
ing the reading with the full bibliography 
which appears after each chapter. Aside from 
the bibliography I commend the editors for 
supplying such good data on each contributor 
and furnishing a glossary of Brazilian words 
used in the text. 

The reader whose background and interests 
center in sociology, history, or economics will 
find this an almost flawless book. The student 
of art, music, or literature will feel that these 
phases of the culture, by comparison, have 
been rather lightly sketched. 

Adelphi College Ruts RIcHARDSON 


Cook, Pavuuine, translator, The Pathless 
Grove: A Collection of Seventeenth Century 
Mexican Sonnets of Sor Juana Inés de la 
Cruz. Iowa City: Decker Press, 1950. 75 
pp. Paper. $1.50. 

Twenty-two sonnets and an extract from 
the Respuesta a Sor Filotea, Sor Juana’s reply 
in self-justification to the Bishop of Puebla’s 
criticism, make up the 75 pages of this little 
book. 

These translations appear most appropri- 
ately on the eve of the tercentenary celebra- 
tions of the birth of Juana de Asbaje, who as 
Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz has been i 
for close on to three centuries as one of the 
great lyric voices of America, and one of the 
greatest among the women poets of the world. 
It was an excellent idea of Miss Cook’s to add 
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to her translations of the Sonnets an extract 
from the moving and impassioned justifica- 
tion which Sor Juana sent as the Reply to Sor 
Filotea. (The Bishop of Puebla, under the 
latter pseudonym, had published a stringent 
criticism of Sor Juana’s Carta Atenagérica). 
Miss Cook’s translations, like her Introduc- 
tion, reveal a sensitive appreciation for the 
work of a poet who, indeed, as artist and as 
woman, seems to fascinate all who come 
within her range. The present work fulfils a 
primary requisite: the original Spanish text 
straightforwardly stands opposite the English 
version. The translator’s achievement is uni- 
form in its sincerity of appreciation and 
integrity of intention; in its success, naturally 
enough, there is considerable variation. Sor 
Juana was a mistress of technique and pos- 
sessed of a complex and iridescent genius. 
Her seeming simplicity of method intensifies 
the translator’s difficulties. The present trans- 
lations read with a smoothness which it must 
have taken both time and pains to achieve. 
Department of State Muna LEE 


AcuiterRA, Francisco, editor, Handbook of 
Latin American Studies: 1947. No. 138. 
Prepared by the Hispanic Foundation of 
the Library of Congress. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1951. x, 239 pp. 
$8.50. 

The Handbook has set a standard for a 
selective bibliography with commentary that 
is brief, illuminating, and readable. The 
present volume is the result of another year 
of devoted, painstaking, and able effort on the 
part of the General Editor and his staff of 
experts, and it meets fully the high standards 
established for the series. 

A new section on Haitian literature, edited 
by Dr. Mercer Cook of Howard University, 
complements the Haitian material customarily 
included in other sections of the Handbook. 
Some sections (Art, Economics in part, 
Cartography, and Spanish American Prose 
Fiction) could not be included in this number 
because of unforeseeable difficulties, but the 
1947 and 1948 material in these sections will 
be covered in the next number. 

The editors of the sections of most immedi- 
ate interest to our readers are Charles E. 
Kany (Sp. Am. Language), Irving A. Leonard 
(Sp. Am. Colonial Literature), Angel Flores 
(Sp. Am. Literature: General), Francisco 
Aguilera (Sp. Am. Poetry), José Juan Arrom 
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(Sp. Am. Drama), and the late Samuel 
Putnam (Brazilian Literature). To these and 
to the editors of all the other sections go our 
continuing admiration, wonder, and gratitude. 
The Choate School DonaLp D. WaLsH 


Secura, JUAN DE, Proceso de cartas de amores. 
A Critical and Annotated Edition by 
Edwin B. Place. Evanston, Illinois: North- 
western University Press, 1950. x, 160 pp. 
$3.00. 

With this edition of Juan de Segura’s 
Proceso de cartas de amores, Professor Place 
has completed the task he proposed and 
advocated some time ago in an article in the 
now defunct Spanish Review (11 [1935], 36-40). 
Since the Proceso is the first full-fledged 
epistolary novel in prose in any modern 
language, it gives Spain priority in this genre 
of literature, at least in its pristine stage, 
and the editor has rendered a most com- 
mendable service not only to Hispanists but 
to all those interested in Renaissance letters 
by providing us with this critical edition of 
the text, which follows a microfilm of the 
editio princeps (Toledo, 1548), of which the 
editor located with great travail the only 
copy now in existence, in the Imperial Library 
of Vienna. 

The Introduction is divided into several 
sections. Professor Place discusses in detail 
the other editions of the novel (Venice, 1553; 
Alcal4 de Henares, 1553; Estella, 1562 and 
1564), its literary antecedents, and previous 
criticism of the work. He also gives us a brief 
critical estimate of the Proceso and deals 
extensively with the problem of the author’s 
identity. To make this edition more useful 
to “all those interested in Renaissance litera- 
ture who do not happen to be able to read 
Spanish with ease,” he also provides an English 
translation of the text (pp. 106-156). He in- 
forms us with great modesty that for the same 
reason the section devoted to literary ante- 
cedents deals with facts, most of which are 
already familiar to us, that subject having 
been treated previously with great care and 
precision by the late Dr. Matulka and espe- 
cially by Professor Charles E. Kany in his 
The Beginnings of the Epistolary Novel in 
France, Italy, and Spain (Berkeley, 1937). 

Perhaps Professor Place was more absorbed 
and preoccupied by the genre and the unique- 
ness of the Proceso than by its spirit, and so 
failed to treat sufficiently its relation to other 
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works of the same epoch and theme, such as 
the Corteggiano. Nor did he keep in mind 
Cervantes’ famous remark in the prologue to 
the Quijote in regard to the Dialoghi d’Amore. 

Pages 92-104 are devoted to notes. Though 
we realize that the editor’s primary objective 
was to make the text available, we would 
nevertheless have found it gratifying to have 
in this section a more elaborate treatment of 
the conceits and imagery (e.g. ojos basiliscos, 
p. 46; V. Gracian, El Criticén, ed. M. Romera- 
Navarro, 1, 247; Piero Valeriano, Hvtero- 
glyphica, Lugdini, 1602, p. 142). It would 
also have been expedient to list D. C. Allen’s 
definitive article “Symbolic Color in the 
Literature of the English Renaissance,” PQ, 
xv (1936), 81-92, in the extensive note on that 
subject (pp. 98-99). 

In spite of these omissions the volume repre- 
sents a most welcome addition to our library 
of edited Spanish texts. 
University of Texas Karu Lupwic SELIG 
SITWELL, SACHEVERELL, Spain. London: B. T. 

Batsford, 1950. Illustrated. xii, 148 pp. 

The youngest scion of an English family of 
interests as varied as famous offers in his new 
book an artistic grand tour to some familiar 
and to many unfamiliar architectural monu- 
ments of Spain, still standing in abundance 
despite the ravages of war. Mr. Sitwell, 
already well known for his commentary on 
Latin American art, is no stranger to the 
Spanish scene. He has visited the country 
many times, and since 1945, at the invitation 
of the Spanish Government, he has travelled 
from end to end several times, penetrating 
many little-known corners. 

The result is in the nature of a guide and 
added commentary for those already initiated 
into the attractions of Gothic and Baroque 
styles, particularly the latter. After a brief 
glimpse of Burgos on the way southward from 
the French frontier, Mr. Sitwell’s book begins 
the rapid pilgrimage in Andalusia during the 
feria and Holy Week season, proceeds again 
northward to Castile, Leon, and Galicia, 
thence to Aragon, and finally skirts the Medi- 
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terranean through Valencia and the Levante, 
We are offered sketches of cathedrals, palaces, 
decaying castles, and even cave-dwellings, 
peopled by the quaintest of national costumes 
and serving as the opulent backdrop of glitter. 
ing pageantry. Vivid pictures make us almost 
eye-witnesses of the feria of Seville, the pro- 
cessions of the hooded cofradias, the Valencian 
Fallas, the gigantones of Ann Boleyn, Pastora” 
Imperio singing Flamenco, and, of course, 
los toros. 

There is a bit too much color, a bit too 
much brillance of noonday sun against a blue 
sky. The impression is one of sights and sounds 
at their best, surrounded by all the romantic 
haze for which Borrow and Ford set the tone 
a century ago. Comparisons with these two, 
and with Gautier, are inevitable. The tradi- 
tion of Spain as a country of inert picturesque- 
ness is a persistent one, but mightily out of 
keeping with the present-day scene. Happily, 
we are spared political commentary, very 
fortunate in view of the fact that a few scat- 
tered references indicate Mr. Sitwell’s predilee- 
tion for the Franco regime. But there is none 
of the propaganda of other recent travel — 
books published with the blessing of the 
Franco tourist agency. 

The book is an attractive one, containing — 
many fine photographs, some in color. The 
number of orthographical errors is, however, — 
extraordinary, and perhaps not all of them 


are to be explained as typographical. The § 
index has an especially liberal sprinkling of # 
mistakes. In style, Sitwell is mannered and § 


appropriately quaint in describing the poly- — 
morphous churriguerismo. Indeed, the lasting 
value of the book is probably this re-examina- — 
tion of the importance of Baroque forms, 
though there is little indication of the state 
of mind that produced them. 

Though not a handbook, Spain will add 
much to the experience and enjoyment of even 
the casual tourist. For the aesthete, it is a — 
rich feast. 

LEONARD R, CRIMINALE 

Washington and Lee University 








